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PREFACE. 



• •* 



IN our day it has come to pass, that the tour of Europe is quite 
commonly regarded as the essential complement of a good 
education. Perhaps no popular notion is better founded in fact ; 
since, of all means merely human, foreign travel is the most 
effectual for expanding the mind and improving the heart. But 
to the classical scholar and the student of history what other 
transatlantic country is so full of interest and instruction as 
Italy ? Among the many, however, who visit that land of art and 
beauty, how few can say they have really seen it ! Hare says, 
not more than one in five hundred. A month they spend in 
Rome, a fortnight in Naples, a week in Florence, three days in 
Venice, and two perchance in Milan. To a score of other cities, 
as rich in classic interest and heroic fame as in the productions 
of the pencil and the chisel, if they visit them at all, they can 
give but a few hurried hours, and these for the most part very 
poorly employed. Travelling per le poste with fresh relays of 
horses every two leagues, or dozing on velvet cushions while 
charioted along thirty miles an hour by stradaf errata, as if their 
aim were to get over as much ground and acquire as little knowl- 
edge as possible, they make the tour of Italy with hardly a single 
valuable acquisition to their small stock of intelligence, and 
actually profit less from their trip than he who carries an artist 
outside of his coach to sketch whatever of interest he may pass 
while sleeping within. iii 
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The writer of these chapters adopted a different method. 
Determined as far as practicable to see and explore every thing 
worthy of attention in his tour, at every point taking sufficient 
time for adequate observation and thorough investigation, he sat 
down six months amidst the arts and antiquities of the historic 
city, making frequent excursions over the Campagna and among 
the neighboring mountams. Six weeks additional were devoted 
to Naples, Vesuvius, the buried cities, the Sorrentine Promon- 
tory, and the most renowned localities of the Campania Felix ; 

• 

a month to Florence and the Val d' Arno, including Pisa and 
Livomo; another to Venice, Padua, Verona, and Milan; and a 
fortnight to miscellaneous wanderings over the plains of Lom- 
bardy, and farewell lingerings around those incomparable lakes. 
In the churches and palaces of Rome, Florence, and the sea-born 
city ; on the breezy heights of Albano, Frascati, Tusculum, and 
Tivoli; amid the flowers and brambles that cover the ^/^m of 
V^ii and Fidenae, and the caverns and craters that enclose the 
Elysian Fields ; in the fiery caldron of Vesuvius, the chestnut- 
groves of Monte Sant' Angelo, and the excavated villas of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii ; in the sweet vineyards of La Cava, the 
blooming ravines of Amalfi, the caverned rocks of Cumae and 
Misenum, and along the ruin-strewn coast beyond the tunnelled 
ridge of Posilippo ; in the marble miracle of Milano, the enchant- 
ing Borromean Islands, the groves and gardens that environ the 
blue waters of Como, and the castles and convents crowning a 
hundred heights with outlooks over as many paradises; — -were 
single hours enjoyed *• worth ten years of peaceful life "'in any 
other region of our planet. Everywhere ample notes wefe taken, 
and this volume is the vase into which are distilled the flower 
and fruitage of the happiest nine months of a not unhappy life. 

Would that the pictures thus reproduced might afford the 
reader a tithe of the satisfaction which their originals yielded 
the writer ! This, however, is more than he can hope. To com- 
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municate his impressions to other minds, were as difficult as to 
erase them from his own ; and, like the attempt of the artist to 
transfer to the dull canvas the tints of an Italian sunset, the effort 
must inevitably fail. With a pleasing despair, therefore, though 
conscious of his best endeavor, he takes the confiding reader 
by the hand, saying — " Come ! walk with me through the 
Edens of Italy ! " J. C. 

Sept. ii, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. ;i^ 

ROME IMPERIAL. 



T 



HE Historic City — what name could more prop, 
applied to Rome ? No other city occupies so large ^™^*^ 
in history, and no other chapter in the book of ' 
abounds with matter of such deep and varied interest 
many centuries, the history of Rome is the history of the.^*^ 
The Rome that is, however, is not the Rome that wr*-* 
the world's imperial mistress, modern Rome is but the^*-^ 
erate daughter. Rome, indeed, is the hereditary name of^^'^^ 
dynasty of cities, all occupying the same site, but differingp»- 
in character. There were, at least, three ancient Romr^^^ 
Rome of Romulus, the Rome of Augustus, and the Rrii^ 
Aurelian. So have there been three modern Romes, diver^J^ 
from the ancient and from one another. " Rome stanq^tE^ 
link," says Dr. Burton, "in the chain that connects the'^i^^ 
and the later history, and in this part the continuity ha#l ^ 
been broken." As Condor well observes, however, this coif< 
is only **the continuity of succession." The Rome of LeCF< 
is no more the Rome of Leo X., than that was the 
Julius Caesar ; and Rome Mediaeval differed from both, ifji^^ 
than the present Romans do from those who inhabited thfn^^ 
hills in the times of the Tarquins or the Antonines. A 
again have the buildings been destroyed, but never W 
locality been abandoned. City has followed city, as genf 
has followed generation, only with a somewhat slower sucp 
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its own peculiar character, and marking its distinc- 
i history of mankind. 

ler will take the writer as his condottiere^ I propose 
■r to show him something of Rome Imperial. Of 
rst visit must be to the Capitol. From our quar- 
Lzza di Spagna, it is a pleasant walk up the Corso. 
[ this fine street, the Roman Broadway, we turn a 
5 to the right, and mount the immortal eminence by 
rway called La Cordonnata, between two lions of 
phyry. At the top, on our right and left, stand 
3llux in marble, holding their marble horses. Three 
, these statues were dug up from the debris of the 
t they had slept for a thousand years. The celestial 
they represent, having mightily helped the Roman 
Lake Regillus, it is alleged, rode before the army 
the victory at the Capitol, watered their Olympian 
! Aqua Argentina, and then ascended to the heav- 
Between their effigies we pass into the spacious 
impidoglio, treading the very ground where Brutus 
le Romans after the assassination of Julius Caesar, 
ich Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, fled from the 
B daggers. In the centre of the square stands the 
strian statue in the world, that of Marcus Aurelius 
horse alike majestic and imperial. On each side is a 
alace, with a portico of marble pillars; and directly 
I a tall unattractive building, surmounted by a lofty 
which we will presently take a bird's-eye view 
great structure and the two side-palaces con- 
oollection of bronzes and marbles, representing the 
ous men of Greece and Rome — sages and heroes. 
fators, princes and emperors, with all the gods and 
liat ever glorified Olympus ; and, among a thousand 
relics of antiquity, with her twin foster-boys, the 
fdf, scarred and consecrated by the thunder of Jove. 
[Muise and reflect that the elevation on which we stand 
t of the mightiest empire that ever ruled the earth. 
\ was originally a precipitous hill, crowned with a 
t, and from the earliest times regarded with awe and 
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IB as the abode of celestial powers. Romulus conse- 
lythe erection of a temple to Jupiter; and succeeding 
•nds and emperors added structures of a solidity and a 
'ihichfSays Tacitus, ''the wealth of future ages might 
UoouU not increase.'' On its two extremities stood 
|des of Jupiter Custus and Jupiter Ferretrius, flanked 
Mflf Fortune and Fides, with others in honor of inferior 
I. In the centre, high over all, rose the residence of 
Qpitolinns, on a quadrangular platform of eight thou- 
HRfee^ ascended by a hundred stairs of Pentelic marble, 
et edifice eight hundred feet in circumference, was 
id Ijr a triple colonnade of the most precious marbles, 
lidi all the affluence of Grecian art, and everywhere 
ii the plunder of a conquered world. Jewelled crowns, 
l|ara» swords, and shields, glittered along the snowy 
Ifrie and frieze teemed with the noblest figures in high 
pdment, parapet, and portico, were studded with the 
Mnry; and plates of beaten gold, at an expense equal 
n Bullion dollars, covered its ample roof. Within the 
• be, Minerva on his right and Juno on his left, sat 
Iriocr upon a golden throne, grasping the lightnings in 
i4iiid wielding with the other the sceptre of universal 
a 

lit Bs ascend the campanile — the most central position, 
lUneqpects the most favorable, for our classical panorama. 
uA puffing and panting we reach the top, three hundred 
^ the Tiber, midway between the old city of the Caesars 
•mrdtf of the Popes. The palace beneath us occupies 
fit of the ancient citadel ; and its basement, of the most 
knacan masonry, was the tabularium of the republic 
- idnes of the empire. On the one side, where you 
tk church of the Ara Coeli, once stood the Temple of 
Cffeolinus; and hard by in the opposite direction is the 
^Tarpeian Rock, a sheer precipice originally of a hun- 



** The promontory whence the traitor's leap 
Cured all ambition.'* 
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Right before you, as you face the Alban Mount, you look down 
into the Forum Romanum — 

" The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood " — 

where the fate of nations was decided, and foreign tyrants trem- 
bled in their chains. It was seven hundred feet long, by four 
hundred and seventy broad ; and enclosed with a two-story portico, 
around which rose the most imposing structures in the city — 
temples, curias, basilicas, teeming bazaars, stupendous towers, 
colossal statues, triumphal arches, monumental columns, and 
venerable Egyptian obelisks — a forest of polished granite and 
sculptured marble, with foliage of bronze and fruitage of silver and 
gold — all glittering in the sun like a mountain of jewelry. Only 
a portion of the area has been excavated, and over the remainder 
lies the modern soil to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, conceal- 
ing who knows what wealth of art and history ? Close to the 
base of the mansion lies on the left the rich mosaic podium of the 
Temple of Concord, where the senate usually assembled and 
Cicero thundered against Catiline ; and on the right, the remains 
of the Schola Xantha, and the colonnade of the twelve Deorum 
Consentium. That low semicircular wall beyond is the front of 
the rostrum, whence the orator's sheet-lightning played over 
the Roman populace, and where his bloody head and hands were 
afterward exhibited to the scorn of the people his wisdom and 
eloquence had saved. It terminates on the left in a small pyra- 
mid, which is believed to be the Umbilicus, or ideal centre of the 
city; and on the right, covered by the modern street, is the 
Milliarium Aureum, from which the distances were counted on 
the great military roads to the remotest limits of the empire. A 
little farther on rises in solitary majesty 

" The nameless column of the buried base ; " 

# 

nameless now no longer, for its base has been unburied, revealing 
the name of Phocas. Those eight Doric pillars to the right be- 
longed to the Temple of Saturn, those three Corinthian shafts to 
the left were part of another sacred to the memory of Vespasian, 
and that fine group in the distance is the grandest remaining 
memorial of the beautiful Basilica Julia. Separated from the 
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basilica by a street on the east is the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, and beyond it that of Caesar. These objects, with a few 
fragments of variegated marbles, patches of rich mosaic, bits of 
shattered cornices and capitals, and heaps of solidly cemented 
brick-work, about which archaeologists quarrel in vain, are nearly 
all that is now visible of one of the most imposing architectural 
spectacles that ever greeted the eye of man. To complete the 
ruin and degradation of the Forum, it has been known for several 
centuries under the name of II Campo Vaccino — The Cow-Field ! 

Rome grew, and the crowds that flocked to the public assem- 
blies increased, and in the course of time the Forum was found 
too small for their accommodation. But it could not be enlarged, 
for it was bounded by buildings which it would have been sacri- 
lege to demolish, and its area was consecrated by omens, and 
auguries, and the fame of heroic deeds. Julius Caesar, therefore, 
without violating its sanctity or destroying its pre-eminence, pro- 
vided the people with another, which communicated with it on 
the east, and after its author was called Forum Julium. In its 
centre stood the temple of Venus Genetrix, from whom Caesar 
-claimed to have descended; and at its front was the bronze statue 
of his favorite horse Bucephalus. Beside the superb figure of the 
goddess, he had the audacity to place the marble effigy of his 
mistress Cleopatra. Here he first offended the Roman people, 
by receiving the senators sitting before the temple, when they 
came to him in solemn state. On this forum he expended a sum 
equal to four million and a half of dollars ; yet nothing remains 
of it that can be identified, except some courses of huge square 
stones in a dirty court. 

Adjacent to this, and surpassing it in size and splendor, 
Augustus constructed another, lined with a magnificent portico, 
enclosing the Temple of Mars Ultor ; three stately columns of 
which — a mere fragment, with a few great masses of pepperino, 
constitute its sole remains. It was adorned with many bronze 
statues of the finest workmanship ; those on one side represent- 
ing the Latin and Roman kings, from -^neas down to Tarquinius 
Superbus ; and those on the other, the most illustrious Roman 
heroes, all in triumphal robes. The base of each statue was 
inscribed with the history of the person whom it represented. In 
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the centre stood the colossal Augustus, towering above all the 
rest, like a palm-tree in a garden of pomegranates. 

The Forum of Nerva was so named because it was finished by 
that emperor, though begun by Domitian his predecessor. Some- 
times it was called Forum Transitorium, because it formed a 
connection between those already described and that which was 
afterward constructed by Trajan. Part of the wall which enclosed 
it still stands, one of the grandest ruins of ancient Rome; with 
the front of the Temple of Pallas Minerva which it contained, 
whose two fine Corinthian 
columns are buried to half 
their height in the ground. 
Down to the seventeenth 
century, five others re- 
mained ; but Paul the Fifth 
removed them to adorn the 
Fontana PaoUna, on the 
other side of the Tiber. 
The architecture of this 
portico must have been 
originally extremely rich 
and beautiful. The build- 
ing is now a bakery. 

The splendor of these 
several forums was progres- 
sive. The Julian is said to 
have surpassed the Roman, 
the Augustan is described 
by PHny as the most beautiful of all public structures, yet it 
was afterward acknowledged inferior to the Nervan, which 
yielded in its turn to the matchless fabric of Trajan. This last is 
pronounced by Ammianus Marcellinus unequalled beneath the 
sun, and admirable even in the estimation of the gods. It was 
eleven hundred feel long, and eight hundred wide ; paved with 
variegated marbles, and surrounded by a double colonnade of 
Egyptian granite, the roof resting on brazen beams and covered 
with brazen plates. It contained a very grand basilica, called the 
Ulpian ; a majestic temple in honor of the emperor; two libraries. 
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one of Greek works, the other of Latin ; with a great number of 
statues, some of marble, some of Corinthian brass, and others 
of silver and gold. In its centre stood the incomparable pillar, 
which still stands — the admiration of all beholders, a hundred 
and forty-seven feet high ; encircled from base to capital with a 
spiral band of admirable reliefs, comprising two thousand five 
hundred human figures, illustrative of the emperor's life and 
military achievements ; and crowned originally with his colossal 
statue, which has been replaced by one of St. Peter, holding in 
his right hand the keys of the kingdom. Constantius, called 
" an unfeeling prince," who had visited all the cities of the East 
and made himself familiar with the most superb exhibitions of 
Oriental taste and grandeur, as he rode in triumphal pomp through 
the City of the Caesars, uttered no word of wonder or of pleasure 
till he came to the Forum Trajani, when he suddenly broke forth 
in exclamations of astonishment and delight. Fixing his gaze 
upon the noble equestrian statue before the basilica, he cried, 
"Where shall we find such another horse .^" To which a Persian 
prince in his train replied, " Suppose we find the horse, who will 
build him such another stable V* 

The lofty table-land beyond the Forum Trajani is the Quiri- 
nal, originally connected with the Capitol by a narrow ridge, 
which the emperor cut away to make room for his spacious and 
splendid buildings. Where you now see that terraced garden 
with its tall cypresses, once stood, ** sublime with lofty columns," 
the Temple of Romulus ; and there it was the first king of Rome 
vanished amidst the tempest which constituted the chariot of his 
ascension. No trace of the edifice is left, its last remains hav- 
ing been removed by Otho of Milan, when he was senator, to 
form the stairway of the Ara Coeli. We may judge something of 
the reverence cherished by the ancient Romans for the founder 
and tutelar divinity of their city, from the fact that Julius Caesar 
ascended the steps to this sacred fane upon his knees, as pilgrims 
now do the Scala Santa at the Lateran. 

On the other extremity of the terrace stood the Temple of 
the Sun, erected by Aurelian, and not inferior to that of Quirinus, 
perhaps even larger and more magnificent. The pillars which 
sustained its portico must have been seventy feet high ; and 
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being, together with the entablature, of the whitest marble, must 
have presented an appearance worthy of the " far-beaming god of 
day." But the massive colonnade has long since fallen, and noth- 
ing remains upon the ground to be identified, but two huge pieces 
of elaborately wrought cornice, one of them sixteen feet long and 
eight feet thick, the other twelve by ten. Some idea of the 
wealth and splendor of this edifice may be conceived, when it is 
stated that Aurelian gave to it fifteen thousand pounds of gold 
from the spoils of the conquered Palmyra. 

A short distance from these great blocks of white marble, may 
be seen some vast subterranean vaults, the remains of the Baths 
of Constantine. The stupendous portico of that immense struc- 
ture, which filled with wonder all who beheld it, has totally 
disappeared. The porticoes of ancient Rome were numerous, 
constituting one of the chief architectural beauties of the city. 
They were covered walks, supported by columns, open on one 
side, in some cases on both, and often richly adorned. Augus- 
tus erected a portico in honor of Livia his wife, and another to 
Octavia his sister, both of which were extensive and magnificent. 
By a portico paved with travertine, and sustained by columns of 
the most beautiful marble, he connected his grand mausoleum 
with the Pantheon, nearly a mile distant. Agrippa built the Por- 
ticus Septorum, enclosing the space of a mile, where the legions 
were mustered and paid. Several lines of porticoes led to the 
Capitol, and beautified the sides of the acclivity. Forums, temples, 
theatres, circuses, curias, basilicas, were approached or encircled 
by these ornamental structures. Suetonius says that Nero lined 
the streets of Rome with one continuous portico. One of the 
later emperors built a portico, with four rows of pillars and one 
of pilasters, a mile in length ; and another erected one which 
extended two miles along the Flaminian Way, from the city-gate 
to the Milvian Bridge ; and the entire Campus Martius, it is 
affirmed, was at one time enclosed by such a colonnade, which 
must have made a circuit of four miles or more. The modern 
tourist sees nothing of any of these, except an arch or two of that 
of Octavia in the miserable fish-market of the Ghetto, and a brace 
of columns belonging to that of Pompey. 

Permit me now to recall your attention to the neighborhood 
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of the Forum Romanum. Near its northern angle you see the 
triumphal arch of Septimius Severus, just beyond which is the 
dome of a low church, which seems half sunk in the ground. 
That is the San Pietro in Carcere, St. Peter in Prison. Enter its 
portal, and descend into its crypt, blazing with lamps and brilliant 
with votive offerings ; and you shall find a round opening in the 
centre of the pavement, about two feet in diameter, covered with 
a well-fitting stone having an iron ring for a handle. This the 
obliging custodian will lift aside for you, and you may look down 
— or if you like, by a modern stairway cut in the rock a few feet 
distant, you may step down — into the Mamertine and TuUian 
dungeons — two dismal subterranean vaults, one beneath the 
other, hewn out of the solid travertine, and lined with huge rec- 
tangular blocks clamped together with iron. The lower, three 
stories under ground, is commonly attributed to Servius Tullius ; 
but Ampere assigns it a Pelasgic origin, and deems it doubtless 
the oldest structure in the city. Here perished Jugurtha, king 
of Mauritania, starved to death by Marius. Here the decemvirs, 
Appius and Oppius, cut short a miserable existence. Here the 
Catilinean conspirators, Lentulus and Cethagus, with their com- 
rades in crime, met their merited retribution. Here Vercingeto- 
rix, the captive Gaul, expired in agony, while Julius Caesar in the 
Capitol proudly displayed the spolia opima. Here Sejanus, the 
friend and minister of Tiberius, degraded too late, expiated by 
death the murder of Drusus and other enormous crimes. Here 
Simon Bar Gioras, the last defender of doomed Jerusalem, during 
the conqueror's triumph, paid the penalty of a madly heroic patri- 
otism. Here, if tradition is trustworthy, St. Peter and St. Paul 
spent together the last nine months before they went forth with 
exceeding joy, the one to his decapitation on the Via Ostiensis, 
the other to his crucifixion head downward on the Montorio. 

Through that arch passes the Via Sacra, leading from the 
Capitol to the Palatine — the way by which the Caesars ascended 
to the Temple of Jupiter — its polygonal pavement of travertine 
deeply indented by the imperial chariot-wheels. Here Tully often 
marched to the music of his own measured musings ; and Horace 
walked at eventide, keeping time to the unwritten ode which was 
chiming in his heart. It was indeed the favorite resort of the 
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Roman beau monde of those days, bordered with rich taberna, 
where might be purchased any thing known to ancient commerce. 
Beyond the Forum, this noble street is spanned by the Arch of 
Titus, erected by the senate in honor of the general who subdued 
Judea and desolated the Holy City, and covered everywhere with 
bas-reliefs of the most precious spoils of the Jewish Temple, 
among which stands conspicuous the seven-branched golden can- 
dlestick. No structure in the city is of greater historic interest; 
and the Israelite, always passing around it, never through it, still 
contemplates it with mingled sorrow and hate, as the cruel memo- 
rial of his lost inherit- 
ance. A little to the 
left of this are seen 
two stupendous vaults, 
the remains of one aisle 
of the Basilica of Con- 
stantino, built upon the 
ruins of the Temple of 
Peace. The latter was 
reared by Vespasian at 
the conclusion of his 
Jewish conquests, and 
filled with the plunder 
of Palestine, and the 
chief wonders of art 
collected from all the 
provinces ; so that, ac- 
cording to Josephus, it constituted the most splendid museum in 
the world. This gorgeously furnished edifice was consumed by fire 
in the reign of Commodus; and its destruction, ascribed to the 
vengeance of the gods, was regarded as a melancholy omen for the 
empire. The popular sentiment was confirmed by subsequent 
events, for the fall of the Temple of Peace was followed by centu- 
ries of rebellion, convulsion, and dire disaster. Some distance be- 
yond the Arch of Titus, the Via Triumphalis, leading to the Porta 
Capaena, turns off to the right, passing through the Arch of 
Constantine, the most beautiful of all the Roman arches yet 
remaining, originally adorned with eight pillars of gxallo antico. 
the most precious of all marbles. 
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Over a mass of modern buildings resting on the substructions 
of ruined temples just to the left of this, looms up the majestic 
circle of the Flavian Amphitheatre. Flavian we call it, and so it 
has been called for ages ; but the latest excavations show clearly 
enough that its origin is not to be attributed to the Flavian 
emperors ; for the substructures are evidently of different periods, 
running far back beyond their era. The first building here was 
of tufa, and must have been the work of Scaurus ; upon which, 
according to Pliny, he spent a sum equal to ten million dollars. 
Afterward, probably during the reign of Nero, these massive walls 
were made the foundations of a brick theatre. The superior and 
exterior stone-work, with the double corridor and the marble col- 
onnades, was begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus. In the 
tufa substructions are still seen the vertical grooves of the eleva- 
tors by which the wild beasts were sent up from their dens below, 
and it is recorded that on some occasions a hundred lions leaped 
upon the stage at once. All the scenes must have been prepared 
in the basement, and raised in this manner to the arena. 

Twelve thousand Jewish captives are said to have wrought 
upon these walls ; but who can tell how many Christian martyrs 
suffered within them "i Hither, in the reign of Trajan, crowded 
the whole city, to see Ignatius, disciple of St. John and companion 
of Polycarp, brought from Antioch in Asia for the purpose, torn 
to pieces by the lions. Soon afterward a hundred and fifteen 
Christians followed in his footsteps, shot down with arrows in the 
arena. Here, under Hadrian, in 218, a patrician named Placidus, 
his wife Theophista, and their two sons, were first exposed to 
wild beasts ; and when these refused to touch them, were roasted 
in a brazen bull. Here, in 253, Abdon and Sennen, two rich 
Christians of Babylon, were thrown to two lions and four bears, 
which would not attack them, and they were afterward despatched 
by the gladiators. Here, in 257, Sempronius, Olympius, The- 
odulus, and Exuperia, were burned before the statue of the Sun 
at the entrance. Here, in 272, Sta. Martina, a noble Roman lady, 
was sent to Paradise in much the same manner. Here Alexander 
suffered and triumphed under Antoninus ; and Eleutherius, Bishop 
of Illyria, under Hadrian ; and Maximus, son of a Roman senator, 
near the end of the third century ; and Vitus, Modesta, and Cre- 
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centia, in the bloody days of Domitian. Here the subter-brutal 

Maxentius, last of the pagan persecutors, enclosed Prudentia in a 
net, to be gored to death by a wild cow ; afterwards arranged more 
than a thousand men in two opposing ranks, and made them fight 
till one side had exterminated the other, while an ass with a hook 
and a rope dragged them away as they fell ; and finally converted 
the arena into a sylvan scene, representing an oasis in the desert, 
with a number of doomed wretches lying upon a grassy bank 
beneath shady trees till the lions leaped forth upon their prey ; 
and the multitude, maddened with blood, shouted for joy at so 
touching a spectacle of nature. And here, ever and anon for four 
centuries, whole herds of hapless barbarians, captives of Roman 
valor, were 

" Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! " 

Who ever calculated the cost of this stupendous pile ? and 
who, but the masters of the world, could have commanded the 
means for its construction ? The external walls alone required 
an expenditure equal to many million dollars, and several times as 
much may have been lavished upon its internal finish and decora- 
tion. It was elliptical in form, five hundred and eighty-four feet 
in its utmost length, and four hundred and sixty-eight in its great- 
est width ; occupying an area of nearly six acres, and affording 
• room for a hundred thousand people. It rose to an altitude of a 
hundred and fifty-seven feet, in four equal stories of thirty-five 
feet, with an entablature of seventeen feet above. Every story 
had a richly gilded portico, every portico presented a different 
order of architecture, and every part of the edifice was studded 
with the finest statuary. The walls were built of huge blocks of 
travertine, clamped with iron, and faced with marble ; and founded 
on eighty great arches, which served for ingress and egress, so 
that the multitudes could pass freely without crowding or confu- 
sion. The stone seats, rising in successive tiers around the arena, 
were cushioned with damask ; the spaces between them, paved 
with rich mosaic work ; and the furniture, adorned with amber 
and silver and gold. The spectators were protected from the 
wild beasts by a wall surmounted with a screen of gilt wire, 
shielded from sun and rain by gorgeous silken canopies, and 
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sprinkled at intervals with jets of refreshing perfumes. The 
games of Titus at the dedication of the building lasted a hundred 
days, during which ftve thousand savage animals were slaughtered, 
and as many gladiators were slain ; and at those instituted by 
Trajan in honor of his triumph over the Dacians, which continued 
a hundred and twenty-three days, ten thousand unpitied wretches 
slashed and pierced and mauled and murdered one another for the 
amusement of their cruel captors. These devilish exhibitions 
were 'kept up till the fifth century, when an Oriental Christian 
named Telemachus, in the midst of the entertainment, leaped down 
into the arena, and with tears besought the people to renounce 
their cruel sport. Of course, the heroic stranger was instantly 
torn to pieces ; but the emperor Honorius, who was present and 
witnessed the tragedy, soon afterward issued an edict prohibiting 
the repetition of such sanguinary spectacles, and the self-sacrifice 
of one man proved the salvation of many. 

Stripped now of its external decorations, and its very walls 
more than half demolished, the vastness and solidity of the struc- 
ture still overwhelm the mind of the beholder with astonishment 
and awe. Such was its massive strength, that it survived all the 
shocks of mediaeval barbarism ; and so late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, games of various kinds were sometimes celebrated within 
its walls. Since the removal of the surrounding accumulations 
and the complete excavation of the arena, it seems to justify more 
than ever the fine saying of Delille — " Sa masse indestructible a 
fatigiii le temps'' 

Its partial demolition was the work, less of barbarian rudeness 
and ruthlessness, than of Roman culture and vanity. When the 
city began to rise from its ruin, and the desire of fine architecture 
began to revive, the wealthy, the powerful, and the ambitious — 
nobles, princes, cardinals — carried off its best materials to build 
their own palaces. Cardinal Farnese, about to rear for himself a 
superb mansion, and desirous of outdoing all his peers and com- 
petitors, asked permission of His Holiness, Paul HI., to procure 
marble from the Colosseum. The Pope, being the petitioner's 
uncle, granted the request ; but not without reluctance, and 
cautiously limiting the privilege to twelve hours of a specified day. 
Whereupon the wily cardinal turned into the building a force of 
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four thousand men, and within the allotted time furnished himself 
with all that he desired. The material of the Palazzo Chigi was 
obtained from the same quarry ; and the Doria, the Barberini, 
the Cancellaria, the Chiesa di San Marco, and many other vast 
buildings, are largely indebted to its contributions for their beauty 
and magnificence. Probably the Colosseum would thus have 
been quite demolished, had not Benedict XIV. arrested the pro- 
cess of destruction, by erecting a cross in the arena, and proclaim- 
ing it holy ground. Two centuries earlier, such a measure might 
have preserved the noble structure entire ; now it could only 
protect its remains, and transmit the mighty ruin to futurity — a 
mere fragment of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 

Let us now turn our attention to that hill on the right. That 
is the Palatine, not less renowned than the Capitoline ; that the 
cradle of the Republic, this the throne of the Empire. There 
Romulus ploughed his quadrangular promeriiint^ and reared his 
first humble residence. There the Caesars built their incompar- 
able palace, and the plateau which had borne a city was found too 
narrow for an emperor. The spacious buildings of Augustus were 
much enlarged and beautified by Caligula. Then came Nero, 
with his Golden House, which extended over the Coelian, span- 
ning the intervenient valley — an edifice to which the world per- 
haps has never seen the parallel. Many of its apartments were 
lined with mother-of-pearl, and adorned with an amazing profusion 
of precious metals and sparkling gems. The triclinium^ or ordi- 
nary dining-saloon, had walls of pavonazzettOy with a superb cor- 
nice of giallo ; and a ceiling of ivory panels, which opened at the 
tricliniarch's will, scattering flowers and perfumes upon the guests. 
Still more magnificent was the imperial banqueting hall, occupied 
only on extraordinary state occasions — so constructed as to 
revolve upon itself, representing the firmament with its planets 
and constellations. The nympheiim was paved with Oriental 
alabaster, and peopled with statues of Parian marble and Corinth- 
ian brass. There were spacious baths, supplied with salt water 
from the Mediterranean, and mineral-water from the nearer Aqua 
Albula. Mosaics abounded everywhere, of the rarest patterns 
and the finest workmanship. In the vestibule stood a bronze 
statue of the emperor, a hundred and twenty feet in altitude, 
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distinctly seen from Tusculum, and requiring forty-two elephants 
to remove it to its new position in front of the Colosseum. Three 
porticoes, each a third of a mite in length, and supported by triple 
lines of lofty columns, were unrivalled in Rome. Besides all this, 
there was a circus, a palxstra, a theatre, a curia, a hippodrome, a 
naumachia, a costly library, an extensive museum, and gorgeous 
temples to the gods. And to these were added groves and gar- 
dens, fountains and fish-pools, winding streams and sparkling 
cascades, enclosures of cattle and wild beasts, and aviaries of rare 
and beautiful birds. Here the luxurious yellow-haired tyrant 
boasted himself "lodged almost like a man." 

But Nero fell, and with him the Domus Aurea. Vespasian and 
Titus demolished that part of the palace which extended beyond 
the Palatine, and a comparatively small portion of the material 
was sufficient for the incasement and decoration of the Colos- 
seum. Domitian again repaired and improved the buildings, 
and Septimius Severus 
added the incomparable 
Septizonium, consist- 
ing of seven porticoes 
of the choicest mar- 
bles, rising one above 
another in pyramidal 
order to a " prodigious 
elevation." All is now 
a heap of ruins, nearly 
two miles in circuit ; 
and even after the re- 
cent extensive excava- 
tions, to make out the 
plan of the palace '\-i 
found no easy task. 
Only a few years since, the greater part of the area, with 
its massive substructions, mosaic pavements, prostrate columns, 
shattered capitals, crumbling cornices, hu^e pieces of traver- 
tine, and bits of the most beautiful marbles, was covered with 
a soil from twenty to thirty feet deep, in which flourished luxu- 
riantly the aloe and the acanthus, the cauliflower and the car- 
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cioffalo, the pomegranate and the nespolo, the fig-tree and the 
grape-vine, the olive and the almond. On the southern and 
western portions of the plateau were seen, cropping out here 
and there, thick walls of rectangular blocks, pointing back to 
republican times ; and great fragments of opus reticulatum, indi- 
cating an imperial origin ; all densely overgrown with thorns and 
briers, in which for ages the wild hare had made her nest, and 
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vipers concealed themselves by day, and owls held doleful collo- 
quies by night. But the tangled growth is at last cleared away, 
the superincumbent accumulations removed, and many beautiful 
things brought to light worthy of the best of the Cfesars. 

In the valley which divides the Palatine and the Aventine, on 
the very spot where the Romans seized the Sabine women, Tar- 
quinius Priscus constructed the Circus Maximus ; which was 
enlarged and improved from time to time, till it was capable of 
containing half the population of the city. Here were exhibited, 
two centuries and a half before Christ, a hundred and forty-two 
elephants ; and during Caesar's third dictatorship, four hundred 
Numidian lions ; but the emperors Gordion and Probus converted 
the place into a forest, and turned into it an incredible number of 
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wild animals of every kind, and permitted the people to keep 
whatever they could catch. Nothing remains of this renowned 
resort, but a few fragments of porticoes lying along the slopes of 
the hills ; while the place of the spina is occupied by the unclassi- 
cal gas-works of the modern city ; and the two Egyptian obelisks 
have been transferred, the one to the front of the Palazzo Latera- 
no, and the other to the Piazza del Popolo. 

In the same valley, a little farther south, is seen the huge ruin 
of the Baths of Caracalla, more than a mile in circuit. The dis- 
mantled walls are still standing, and the principal parts may 
easily be distinguished. Besides its great halls and numerous 
chambers, this establishment contained temples to iEsculapius and 
Apollo, as the genii tutelares of a place sacred to the care of the 
body and the improvement of the mind ; with two others, dedi- 
cated to Bacchus and Hercules, as the protecting deities of the 
Antonine family. There were also a gymnasium and a library, 
as well as spacious rooms where poets recited, philosophers lec- 
tured, and rhetoricians declaimed. All these apartments were 
paved and vaulted with mosaics, and decorated with painting and 
statuary. And there were walks shaded with stately trees, and 
gardens bounded on all sides by a magnificent marble portico. 
The immense structure was probably entire till the sixth cen- 
tury, when the destruction of the aqueducts rendered it useless, 
and it fell rapidly into decay. The removal of the granite 
columns of the porticoes brought down the roof with a crash 
that shook the city, and the people thought it was an earthquake. 
Among these splendid ruins were found the two great basaltic 
basins now in the Vatican, the two gladiators, the Atreus and 
Thyestes, the colossal Flora in the Neapolitan Museum, and the 
Venus Calypige — one of the finest statues in the world. 

Beyond this mighty ruin are the Columbaria, the Tombs of 
the Scipios, the triumphal arch of Drusus, and the site of the 
ancient Porta Capaena; passing which, you soon find yourself 
treading the indestructible pavement of the Via Appia — the most 
famous of all the great military roads of Rome. Here rolled the 
wheels of Nero's splendid reda ; and here walked the weary -footed 
"prisoner of Jesus Christ " in chains, coming to give an account 
of himself to his imperial pagan judge. Much of the way, the 
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structure is as perfect to-day as when Horace rode over it on his 
journey to Brundusium ; and we shall not wonder much at the 
duration of the work, if we consider for a moment how it was 
done. First, the earth was removed till a solid foundation was 
reached ; on this were deposited several successive layers of 
broken stones and rubble work, cemented into a solid mass ; over 
which were laid great blocks of hard volcanic rock, nicely fitted 
together, and needing no cement. Roads thus constructed can 
be destroyed only by earthquake, undermining flood, or conflagra- 
tion that shall dissolve the very ground. There were not less 
than twenty of these national highways, some of them extending 
to very remote cities ; and more or less distinctly most of them 
may still be traced, except where the later soil has covered the 
pavement. The Via Appia, for eight or nine miles beyond the 
city-walls, is lined with tombs and monuments ; some originally 
of vast dimensions, but all now in ruins. The mausoleum erected 
by the wealthy Crassus in honor of his wife Cecilia Metella, was 
a circular tower incased with white marble, seventy feet in diam- 
eter, and of proportionate elevation ; which, according to the 
Marquis de Buonaparte, was still entire, though somewhat defaced, 
in the sixteenth century ; and, had it not been despoiled and 
mutilated by human hands, would have remained in its perfection 
for many generations to come. The largest of these monuments, 
seven miles and a half from the city, was built of small fragments 
of lava, embedded in a strong cement, incased with great blocks 
of travertine, and covered with a conical roof. Conical roof and 
travertine incasement, however, long since disappeared under 
the hand of the spoiler ; and there is now upon the top of it a 
farmhouse, with out-buildings, a vegetable-garden, and a grove of 
olive-trees. This majestic mausoleum seems to have been reared 
to the memory of Messala Corvinus, poet and orator, friend of 
Augustus and Horace, who died about the eleventh year of our 
Lord. 

The low ground extending from the Forum and the Capitol 
to the Tiber is the ancient Velabrum, where may still be seen 
beneath the surface the famous Cloaca Maxima — a vaulted sub- 
terranean gallery, sixteen feet wide and thirty feet high, built by 
Tarquinius Priscus for the purpose of draining the city. The 
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arch consists of three successive courses of peppcriuo, in huge 
blocks, perfectly fitted together, without clamps or cement ; and 
so solid is the structure, that after the chariot-wheels of twenty- 
four centuries have rolled over it, with frequent earthquakes and 
inundations, it remains as firm and strong as^it was in the day of 
its completion. Communicating with this great sewer, were many 
smaller ones of similar construction. To cleanse them, streams 
from the aqueducts were turned into them ; and torrents rushed 
through them, which would soon have torn to pieces any ordinary 
masonry of our day, and swept the fragments into the Tiber. 
Since the ruin of the aqueducts, the expense of clearing them 
from time to time has been enormous, and on one occasion it 
amounted to more than six hundred thousand dollars. These 
gigantic works, for the most part, still remain entire, serving to 
drain the present as they did the former city, and exciting often 
in the tourist an admiration equal to that which they are said to 
have produced in the Gothic conqueror. 

There you see the beautiful Temple of Vesta ; and hard by, 
that of Fortuna Virilis ; and not far beyond these, near the Ponte 
Rotto, a brick building called the House of Pilate. Whether 
Pilate ever occupied it, seems rather questionable ; but Colo di 
Rienzi certainly did — a man whose singular and romantic history 
is by no means the least interesting episode in the history of the 
modem city. First an ardent patriot, an impressive orator, and a 
successful revolutionist ; then a vain pretender to imperial power, 
and a wild fanatic, claiming the gift of a heavenly inspiration ; he 
flourished for a while as a despot, trampling upon the rights of the 
l^eople in the name of liberty, and then fell a victim to their ven- 
geance on the very spot where he had played the hero and the 
coward. 

Beyond these objects you behold a bold promontory over- 
hanging the Tiber. That is Monte Aventinus, more worthy to 
be called a hill than any other of the seven. There, according to 
the tradition, Cacus lived, and Hercules triumphed, and the twin 
brother of Romulus had his unpropitious augury. There after- 
ward shone the glorious fane of Diana, modelled after that at 
Ephesus, and built in the joint names and by the joint contribu- 
tions of all the confederate Latin tribes, with the Temples of 
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Etruscan Juno and Dea Bona, and many other stately edifices, of 
which no vestige now remains to indicate their several localities. 

The five other ancient hills, counting toward the left, with 
the Aventine — viz., the Palatine, the CoeHan, the Esquiline, the 
Viminal, and the Quirinal — enclose the Capitoline on the south 
and east in the form of an irregular crescent, and the depressions 
between them are partly filled up with the cUbris of the ancient 
buildings. The thoughtful tourist treads lightly, as he ranges 
over an area once so crowded with population, and covered with 
so many grand and noble fabrics ; now so sparsely peopled, and 
everywhere strewn with ruins. The Rome of to-day lies chiefly 
on the level Campus Martius, as if she had slipped down from 
her former seat and lodged upon the plain below ; and there, 
with all her modern palaces and churches, she crouches beneath 
the overshadowing tombs of her imperial predecessor ; while, on 
the other side, the turbid waters of the Tiber waltz along, as if in 
mockery of Rome's vaunted immortality. 

Of all the great structures that of old glorified the Campus 
Martius, the Pantheon alone remains unruined. The temple 
which Agrippa dedicated to Jupiter Ultor and All the Gods, 
Boniface IV. converted into the Church of St. Mary and All 
the Martyrs, and Gregory IV. afterward brought into it twenty- 
eight wagon-loads of holy bones from the catacombs. Its conse- 
cration accounts for its preservation, and to-day the Pantheon is 
' the proudest monument of Rome Imperial. The rotunda is still 
entire, the majestic portico remains intact, the beautiful brazen 
gates have lost nothing by the lapse of ages, and the columns 
of pavoiiazzetto and giallo antico attract the delighted gaze of all 
forestieri ; but the steps that led to its threshold, the marble 
that incased its exterior, the bronze that blazed upon its ample 
roof, the silver that lined its stupendous vault, the sculptured 
forms that occupied its numerous niches, and the colossal statues 
of Jupiter in the centre and Augustus and Agrippa in the portico, 
have all disappeared ; and the Pantheon, shorn of its beams, and 
disfigured by two ugly modern belfries, looks eclipsed through the 
twilight of the centuries. Here in their last long sleep — fit tomb 
for genius — rest the honored remains of Raffaello, with many of 
his gifted brethren. 
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A much larger building was the Mausoleum of Augustus — a 
terraced pyramid of gardens, resting on successive tiers of white 
marble arches, and crowned with a colossal figure of the first 
emperor. The first story contained an immense vaulted hall, 
surrounded by thirteen sepulchral chambers, in which was des- 
tined to repose the dust of the imperial family. At the entrance 
stood two Egyptian obelisks of red granite, one of which is now 
to be seen before the Pope's palace on the Quirinal, and the other 
in front of the Santa Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline, like sad 




exiles mourning apart in a strange cily. The building was sur- 
rounded with a grove of evergreens, through which wound pleasant 
walks, adorned with fountains and statues, and always open to the 
public, thus making the imperial tomb a memorial of the imperial 
munificence to the Roman people. Of this vast monument, 
the inner walls which supported the whole mass, with two of the 
vaulted chambers which they enclosed, still remain, and look as 
if they must till the world shall melt ; for the masonry of huge 
stones, indissolubly cemented, is twenty-four feet thick, and the 
great arch seems as firmly seated as the granite mountains. The 
platform upon the top of this everlasting fragment was long used 
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for a garden, and afterward converted into a kind of amphitheatre, 
where bulls and bears fought for the Sunday amusement of* modern 
Rome. Then bulls and bears were abolished, and preaching friars 
were introduced. The preaching friars have since left, and jug- 
glers and acrobats have taken their place. Between the Ripetta 
and the Tiber, not far from the Piazza del Popolo, still stands 
the mighty ruin, defying " the war of elements," laughing at the 
menace of earthquakes, and mocking the ancient boast of Rome's 
eternity. 

Hadrian, delighting in the display of architectural magnifi- 
cence, determined to build for himself a tomb which should 
surpass that of Augustus. The Moles Adriani — a vast cylin- 
drical pile, resting on a raised rectangular platform, incased with 
fine marble, surrounded with elegant colonnades, and studded 
with the rarest statuary — was deemed the noblest sepulchral 
monument ever reared by the hand of man. But its glory too 
was transitory. The touch of Time defaced its ornaments, the 
zeal of Honorius stripped it of its sculptured beauties, and the 
military skill of Belisarius turned it into a fortress. Yonder it 
stands, what remains of it, on the right bank of the Tiber, with 
the name of Castel Sant* Angelo, and a colossal bronze angel with 
outspread wings upon its summit. That winged figure has a 
history. About the end of the sixth century, when a terrible 
pestilence swept over the city, Gregory the Great, leading a 
penitential procession across the bridge of the Tiber here, bewail- 
ing with doleful misereres the sins of the people, looked up, and 
saw Heaven's avenging messenger sheathing his flaming sword. 
The statue commemorates the manifestation and the mercy. I 
have explored the dismal vaults of the Castel, and found the 
names of Hadrian, Commodus, Antoninus Pius, and others of 
the imperial line ; but no imperial sarcophagus, nor urn of 
imperial ashes. I was shown here the prison of Cagliostro, and 
the cell once occupied by the fiery genius Benvenuto Cellini, in 
escaping from which he fell off the wall and came near losing a 
limb, if not a life. Some years earlier, when Clement VIII. was 
besieged in this fortress by the imperial troops, this same Cellini 
was employed in directing the artillery of the castle. Of the 
marvellous skill with which he discharged this duty, he has in his 
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Autobiography left us a full and characteristic account, embel- 
lished with numerous anecdotes, rather more amusing, says 
Roscoe, than credible.. Take but this : — 

" There passed not a day thai I did not kill some of the army without the 
castle. One day, amongst others, the Pope happened to walk upon the round 
rampart when he saw in the public walks a Spanish colonel whom he knew by 
e ta n okens and und tand ng ha e had form y been n h se vice, 




said something concerning him, all the while observing him attentively. 1, 
who was above the battery and knew nothing of the matter, but saw a man who 
was employed In getting the ramparts repaired, and who stood with a spear in 
his hand, dressed in rose-color, began to deliberate how 1 should lav him flat. 
I took my swivel, which was almost equal to a demi-culverine, turned it round, 
and charging it with a good quantity of fine and coarse powder mixed, aimed 
it at him exactly: though he was at so great a distance that it could not be 
expected any effort of an should make such pieces carry so far, I fired off the 
gun, and hit the man in red exactly in the middle. He had arroii.inily placed 
his sword before him in a sort of Spanish bravado, but the ball of my piece hit 
against his sword, and the man was seen severed into two pieces. The Pope, 
who did not dream of any such thing, was highly delighted and surprised at 
what he saw. as well because he thought it impossible that such a piece could 
carry so far, as by reason lie could not conceive how the man could be cut into 
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two pieces. Upon this he sent for me, and made an inquiry into the whole 
affair. I told him the art I had used to fire in that manner ; but as for the 
man's being split into two pieces, neither he nor I was able to account for it. 
So falling upon my knees I entreated his holiness to absolve me from the guilt 
of homicide, as likewise from other crimes which I had committed in that 
castle in the service of the Church. The Pope, lifting up his hands, and making 
the sign of the cross over me, said that he blessed me, and gave me his abso- 
lution for all the homicides I had ever committed, or ever should commit, in 
the service of the Apostolical Church. Upon quitting him I again went up 
to the battery, and continuing to keep a constant fire, I scarce once missed all 
the time ; my drawing, my elegant studies, and my taste for music, all vanished 
before this butchering business ; and if I were to give a particular account of 
all the exploits I performed in this infernal employment, I should astonish all 
the world ; but I pass them by for the sake of brevity." 

And here was the dungeon in which Beatrice Cenci is alleged 
to have spent the last two years of her life, though it is doubtful 
whether that unhappy signorina ever saw the interior of the 
building ; and the spacious apartments to which His frightened 
Infallibility repaired in haste through his covered way from the 
Vatican, when he deemed his fortress safer than his palace ; and 
from which he afterward fled in the disguise of a livery-servant, 
when he thought the stronghold at Gaeta safer than either. 
Thence I ascended to the summit, and stood beneath the extended 
wings of the angel, and looked down on Rome's immortal ruins — 

" Temples on temples hurled, and tombs on tombs ! " 

And is this the Mother of Nations and Mistress of the World ? 
Is this the great city that contained a population of four million 
in the time of Augustus, and six million under the reign of Aure- 
lian } Nay, this is but the mouldering skeleton, the fragment of 
her shattered sepulchre. Deep under the debris of fifteen centu- 
ries lies the Rome that was, and over her ashes has risen another 
Rome, whose stately palaces and gorgeous churches but faintly 
commemorate her perished glory. 

The architectural splendor of the city dawned with Augustus 
and culminated with Antoninus Pius. Often has been quoted 
the saying of the former — "I found it of brick, I shall leave it 
of marble.*' Utility, not ornament, had hitherto been aimed at 
in the public buildings ; and the dwellings of princes and patri- 
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cians, however spacious and comfortable, were comparatively un- 
adoi-ned. Now arose stately palaces and majestic colonnades, 
and imposing structures of various kinds crowned the Capitol 
and crowded the Campus Martius. Claudius followed in the foot- 
steps of Augustus ; and Nero, in taste as much as magnificence, 
outdid them both. Trajan contributed largely to the improvement 
of the public works, and Hadrian expended upon them immense 
labor and treasure. Then came the Antonini, with redoubled 
assiduity and liberality ; whose example was so influential, that 
every wealthy citizen 

deemed it both a - ~y_^- _ 

duty and an honor to 
aid in beautifying the 
metropolis. There 
were grand curias 
and basilicas for the 
dispensation of law 
and justice ; with vast 
theatres, circuses, 
naumachias, and oth- 
er institutions, for 
the recreation and 
amusement of . the 
people. Fifteen obe- 
lisks from Egypt 
adorned as many 
public places, twenty-one triumphal arches honored the achieve- 
ments of as many illustrious heroes, and monumental columns 
on all sides towered over the battlements of the tallest build- 
ings. Those stupendous aqueducts, whose broken arches we 
still see bestriding the desolate Campagna, then fed an incredi- 
ble number of fountains and reservoirs, poured perpetual torrents 
through the Cloaca Maxima, 

"and increased 
Proud Tiber's waves with waters not his own." 




Portion of tt 



Sixteen grand themta, supplied with hot and cold water, and fur- 
nished with every convenience and luxury, were constantly open 
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to the public ; those of Titus and Diocletian being larger and 
finer than the vast structure of Caracalla already described. 
Eleven statues of colossal magnitude adorned the Capitol ; nine- 
teen of massy gold" and thirty of solid silver were conspicuous in 
other parts of the city, while those of brass and marble sur- 
mounted every public edifice, graced every portico, and guarded 
every avenue, being according to Cassiodorus more numerous 
than the living population. 

To one who has seen none but American cities, it must be 
impossible to form any idea of the beauty and majesty of imperial 
Rome ; built as it was by men of large thought, and lofty culture, 
and boundless ambition, commanding unlimited resources, and 
each in succession aiming to surpass his predecessor. Strabo 
s|K*aks of it as transcending all expectation, and defying- all com- 
petition ; while the poets describe it as an epitome of the universe, 
and a fit abode for the gods, Ephesus had its Temple of Diana, 
Athens boasted its Parthenon, and Rhodes its Colossus ; Agra to- 
day displays its Pearl Mosque of white marble, and its Taj Mahal, 
gleaming like a great diamond in a mountain of emerald ; Lon- 
don shows its Parliament Buildings, its Westminster Abbey, and 
its St. Paul's ; Paris, its Tuilcries, its Madeleine, and its Notre 
Dame ; Venice, its St. Mark's, its Grand-Ducal Palace, and its 
incomparable Piazza; Florence, its Sagrestia Xuova inwrought 
with precious gems, and its marble Cam^xanile finished from base 
to battlement like a lady's work-box : Rheiras, Strasburg. Cologne, 
Vienna, and Milan, each its i::rand Gothic cathedral ; and modem 
Rome, its Dvma and Karnese I^ilaces, its Stx Maria Maggiore, 
and its unri\*alleJ Basilica Vatioanus ; but the ancient citv, not 
distin^ished for one or two cviifices of exceeviin^ richness and 
beauty, presentevi to the eve a cv>ntinuv>us succession of architec- 
tunii wi?nders, and cxhibitcvl in ever>* v:ew groups and lines of 
ma;zniiticent structures, any one ot which taken a\>ne would have 
been vcmcient tor the characteristic ornamor: ot ar.v other citv 
::: :.:e w«?ric- Where, at the present time, it wc except St Peter's, 
b'li": w:rh the spnls ot antivjuitx. shall we rr.jl .ir. eciTtce ec'ual 
-. ivinmetr\ to the ParitUvvu. m ma^nttiuic to the Ris>I:oa of 
C:rstant:ne. or in wealth and splcnvKn t\> the Tertrle ct Jupiter 
CoDitotinus? The tombs ot Auitvistus> Ha.:r:ar. an«i Cecilia 
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Metella, were finer thar^^^he Halicamassian Mausoleum ; all the 
theatres of Greece would have found room in the enormous cir- 
cumference of the Flavian Amphitheatre ; and the collected 
magnificence of the several royal palaces that glorify the world's 
capitals to-day, would be poor and mean in comparison with Nero's 
Golden House. Seen from San Miniato or the ancient Fiesole, 
Florence, the City of Flowers, seems itself a vast flower, opening 
from its calyx before the enchanted gazer, spreading its gorgeous 
corolla petal upon petal many miles around ; but Firenza la Bella 
is to the city of the Caesars only as the daisy to the magnolia 
grandiflora, the lily-ofthe-valley to the royal Victoria Regia, or a 
moss-rose in a parlor flower-pot to all the blooming luxuriance of 
the Monte Pincio ! 

Such was Rome, when a killing frost fell on all her glory. 
Her emperors, after the virtuous Antonini, were with rare excep- 
tions profligate and pusillanimous tyrants ; and her nobility, her 
officers and generals, were corrupt and effeminate beyond all 
former precedent. " Half the empire was a dungeon, and half 
a theatre. Life was divided between the misery of chains and 
the madness of bacchanalian revel. Cruelty became an acknowl- 
edged principle, and massacre a legalized form. If the people 
perished by pestilence, famine and sword, the monarch went down 
headless to the tomb." » Constantine removed the imperial seat 
to Byzantium, and the barbarians descended like wolves upon the 
prey. The streets of Rome ran blood, her finest buildings were 
demolished, the most precious marbles were shattered to pieces, 
statues of bronze and gold were broken up and melted, and 
nothing portable was left by the conqueror that was deemed worth 
carrying away. 

And the Romans themselves helped on the work of ruin — 
popes and emperors, patricians and populace, rival aspirants and 
domestic factions, contending with each other ever and anon 
through several successive centuries ; and the sanguinary feuds of 
the city, and the public disorders consequent upon repeated revolu- 
tions, wrought more ruinously upon the ancient monuments than 
Vandal fury or Gothic fire. Every great structure available was 
converted into a fortress, and battered by the engines and missiles 

Croly. 
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of war. The Orsini family garrisoned the Mole of Hadrian and 
the Theatre of Pompey ; the Colonna family occupied the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus and the Baths of Caracalla ; the Frangipanni 
took possession of the Amphitheatre, the Septizonium, and a frag- 
ment of the Caesarean Palace ; the Corsi intrenched themselves 
in the buildings of the Capitol, and the Conti in the vast struc- 
tures of the Lateran ; while the Savelli defied their foes from the 
castellated tomb of Cecilia Metella, and more than one vicegerent 
of Heaven upon earth ensconced his perilled infallibility in the 
dismantled Pantheon. Against these several parties, in their 
several defences, the most powerful appliances of war were 
brought to bear ; and thus, first and last, the remains of imperial 
Rome suffered more than from the wrath and rapacity of all the 
barbarian hordes that ever entered her gates. Towers were lev- 
elled to the dust, temples were torn up from their foundations, 
columns of precious marbles were shattered to fragments, choice 
pieces of sculpture were hurled from the battlements upon the 
heads of the assailants, and all the noble structures that covered 
the immortal hills were irretrievably destroyed. The Bishop of 
Sutri, who was an eye-witness of the later scenes of havoc and 
devastation, testifies that every region of the city was thus laid 
waste and demolished ; and Archbishop Hildebert, who gazed 
upon the wreck a few years after, laments that, though what 
remained could not be equalled, yet what was ruined could never 
be repaired. 

Till very lately, the complaint of Petrarch, uttered more than 
five centuries ago, was still applicable — that Rome is nowhere 
less known than in Rome itself. For ages the very name of 
the Capitol was lost to the inhabitants, who spoke of it only 
as " II Monte Caprino," the Goat Hill. After the lapse of so 
many centuries, with so many disastrous revolutions, of course 
there can be but little accurate knowledge of these venerable 
remains. Through the long night of ignorance and semi-barbar- 
ism, they lay neglected and forgotten ; and among modern tourists 
and antiquaries, they have been the subjects of much inquiry and 
controversy, with comparatively little satisfactory result. But to 
all thoughtful minds, there is something singularly interesting in 
the mysterious veil which hangs over these mouldering relics 
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of a past civilization ; and the endless conjectures and proba- 
bilities which they suggest, furnish delightfully solemn work for 
the imagination. Where are the splendid chariots that thundered 
along these pavements, and left their traces in the eternal stone ? 
Where are the high-born dames that dwelt in those stately palaces, 
and the fair maidens that loved and dreamed in those gay sub- 
urban villas ? Where are the sages and poets that walked those 
pleasant porticoes at eventide, and the actors and orators that 
held the breath of thousands in those theatres and forums ? 
Where are the multitudes that worshipped in those temples, 
luxuriated in those thennce, sought justice and equity in those 
basilicas, swelled the tumultuous acclaim in those circuses, and 
gloated over scenes of human slaughter in that mighty Colos- 
seum ? Ah ! what hearts have throbbed, what spirits have kindled, 
what busy brains have speculated, what melodious tongues have 
moved the listening throng, what words of love and hate, of joy 
and grief, of hope and dread, have stirred the blood, have fired 
the eye, have blanched the cheek, have clouded the brow, have 
wreathed the face with sunny smiles, or bathed it with flowing 
tears, within the walls to which those fragments once belonged, 
and to which not even a Nibby or a Canina could now apply the 
names ! What meetings and partings have they witnessed ! what 
soaring aspirations and deep despairs ! what marriage festivities 
and death-bed agonies ! what schemes of wild ambition, and deeds 
of dark atrocity ! what sacred scenes of friendship, and desperate 
plots of malice and revenge ! They are all long since over and 
ended ; and the hands that wrought, and the brains that planned, 
and the tongues that spake, and the ears that heard, and the 
cheeks that blushed, and the eyes that wept, and the hearts that 
thrilled, have been dust for many centuries. 

*' The very sepulchres lie tenantiess 
Of their heroic dwellers." 

All have been swept away to the ocean of oblivion. Only here 
and there remains an imperishable name — a rock against which 
the waves of time do fret and chafe in vain. 
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ROME PONTIFICAL. 



WHEN Antoninus Pius sat upon the imperial throne, Rome 
was at the acme of her glory. But from that time, 
Roman virtue rapidly declined ; and a series of unprece- 
dented misfortunes soon eclipsed the splendor of the historic city. 
High places reeked with corruption, patrician society sank into 
vicious effeminacy, and the whole population became frightfully 
demoralized. Then the empire was divided, and at length put up 
for sale to the highest bidder, and wretchedly ruled by a succes- 
sion of most despicable mercenary tyrants. Alexander Severus, 
Claudius II., Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, each in his turn, 
stemmed the torrent of vice, and averted for a season the impend- 
ing ruin. But when Constantine transferred the imperial seat to 
Byzantium, Rome fell an easy prey to the barbarians, and was 
several times sacked and burned. The luxurious and effeminate 
habits of the Romans rendered them indifferent to the public 
interest, and disqualified them for the duty of self-defence. When 
Alaric came, he found them sunk to the lowest depths of vice, 
void of all noble and patriotic sentiments, and wholly occupied 
with the two ideas oi panent et circenscs. Their slaves and domes- 
tics, trained in such a school, and longing to revenge their many 
wrongs, were ready for any act of treachery or cruelty. At mid- 
night the Salarian Gate was opened, and the sound of the Gothic 
trumpet awoke the slumbering city. Of the scene of fury and 
slaughter which ensued, it were vain to attempt the description. 
Six days proceeded the savage work of pillage and devastation, 
at the end of which the once proud mistress of the world pre- 
sented a spectacle for the world's pity. 

During the reign of Theodosius, in 426, the Christians de- 
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stroyed many of the ancient temples, digging up their very foun- 
dations. Then came the Vandals and Moors, in 455, and repeated 
for fourteen days the scenes before enacted by the Goths. They 
despoiled the imperial palace, stripped the gilt bronze from the 
roofs of the Capitol, transferred to the ships of Genseric what- 
ever of value they could find, and with the empress and many 
noble captives conveyed all away to Africa, In 472 the city was 
again sacked by Recimer, whose rapacity was equalled only by 
his cruelty. About 540 Vitiges destroyed the aqueducts and 




desolated the Campagna ; and six years later Totila demolished 
much of the wall, pulled down many palaces, and drove the people 
into exile. 

The Romans now carried on the work which the barbarians 
had begun. The monuments of consular and imperial grandeur, 
no longer revered, were regarded only as cheap and convenient 
quarries ; and the degenerate nobility destroyed the works of 
their ancestors to rebuild the city or adorn their own dwellings. 
Many massive structures were demolished to repair the ramparts ; 
the tomb of the Scipios furnished the main material for several 
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palaces ; the marble facing of Cecilia Metella's sepulchre was 
removed and burned to lime ; and churches were beautified with 
columns of serpentine, alabaster, pavonazzetto, giallo antico^ and 
Oriental granite, from the ancient baths and theatres. Conflagra- 
tions, inundations and earthquakes, from time to time, helped 
forward the ruthless havoc. * In the seventh and eighth centuries, 
famine and pestilence repeatedly threatened the depopulation of 
the place. Misery and wretchedness scarcely equalled in the 
history of the world now overspread Italy, and the most beautiful 
and productive of all countries was reduced almost to the condi- 
tion of a desert. 

In the latter part of the eleventh century, the Normans and 
Saracens, under Robert Guiscard, ravaged the city with fire and 
sword ; but the ruin which they wrought was exceeded by the 
effects of the civil war that followed. Rome at this time con- 
sisted of churches, monasteries, and huge unshapely towers, 
mingling with the glorious monuments of antiquity which yet 
remained. The furious aristocracy erected some new fortresses, 
but generally seized upon the finest structures of imperial times, 
and converted them into fortifications during their bloody feuds. 
Those detestable wretches neither respected the living nor revered 
the dead. Monuments of the patriotism and the piety of other 
ages — the sacred resting-places of sages, heroes and emperors — 
they ruthlessly desecrated, and battered with the engines of war. 
Petrarch thus eloquently deplores the devastation: — "Behold 
the relics of Rome, the image of her pristine greatness. Neither 
Time nor the barbarian can boast the merit of this stupendous 
destruction. It was perpetrated by her own citizens, the most 
illustrious of her sons. Your ancestors have done with the 
battering-ram what the Punic hero could not accomplish with 
the sword.*' 

During the absence of the Popes in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, while they held their scat at Avignon, the Nea- 
politans carried off much valuable material for the decoration of 
their own capital, and Rome was wasted by a series of shameful 
depredations. When Eugenius IV. returned, in 1443, he found a 
city of herdsmen, the seven hills long since abandoned, the plain 
along the Tiber alone inhabited, the dilapidated dwellings propped 
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up with hideous buttresses, the narrow streets unpaved and dark- 
ened by overhanging balconies. The Pope's advent was the signal 
for renewed violence. The Colonna and Orsini families contended 
for the towers, huge fortifications arose on all the ruins, and Rome 
was again deluged with blood. 

Pope Nicholas resolutely began the work of restoration. 
Julius II. followed nobly in his footsteps, founded the Basilica 
of St. Peter, restored the Palace of the Vatican, added the Loggie, 
commenced the Museum, and completed the Cancellaria. His 
cardinals and barons emulated his zeal, and erected palaces which 
are still the grandest in Rome. Farnese built his with blocks of 
travertine from the Colosseum ; Chigi decorated his by the match- 
less hand of Raffaello; the Medici filled theirs with the richest 
treasures of art and literature ; the Orsini beautified theirs with 
the most costly productions of the pencil and the chisel ; and 
Francesco di Riaro boasted that his would stand till tortoises 
should crawl over the face of the whole earth. 

Other improvements were made under Leo X. "The ruins 
of Rome,** says Rancke, " were regarded with a kind of religious 
veneration, and the divine spark of the antique spirit was recog- 
nized in them with a sort of rapture." The Pope sought dili- 
gently to preserve the remains of the old city, and labored 
earnestly to increase the architectural beauty of the new. It 
was a time of great emulation and universal prosperity. Men 
of genius were sought out and encouraged, the population rapidly 
increased, many fine buildings arose upon the Campo di Marte, and 
Rome soon recovered something of her former wealth and splendor. 

Then came that terrible era in the annals of Roman mis- 
fortune, the siege and occupation of the city by the troops of 
Charles V. in 1527. "Never,** says Whiteside, "did so rich a 
booty fall into the hands of so remorseless an army ; never was 
there a more protracted and more ruinous pillage.** Four months, 
without intermission, it proceeded ; and in comparison with it, 
the fury of the Goths and Vandals was the very blandness of 
Christian charity. "The splendor of Rome," says Rancke, "fills 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, marking the astonishing 
period of the development of the human mind ; with this day it 
was extinguished forever." 
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Pius IV. conceived the idea of building again upon the deserted 
hills. In 1 559 he founded the palace of the Conservatori upon 
the Capitol ; and employed Michael Angelo to construct, out of 
the ruined Baths of Diocletian on the Viminal, the vast church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli. In 1585 Sixtus V. ascended the 
papal throne, and stamped his name indelibly upon Rome. To 
the taste of a Franciscan monk uniting the ambition and the 
enterprise of the Caesars, he demolished " the ugly antiquities," 
as he called them, and filled the modern city with the splendor of 
their spoils. He tore down the beautiful Septizonium upon the 
Palatine, and transferred its columns to the Basilica Vaticanus. 
The sublime Metellian monument on the Appian Way he would 
have levelled to the ground, had he not been in good time 
prevented. The Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere he could 
scarcely tolerate in the Vatican. The Jupiter Tonans, he 
declared, should be removed from the Capitol, or he would 
pull down the buildings ; no heathen gods would he have in 
his Christian Rome. The Minerva he suffered to remain, having 
converted her, by taking the spear out of her hand, and putting 
in its place an enormous cross. In a similar manner he conse- 
crated the monumental pillars of Trajan and Antonine ; placing 
St. Peter with the keys upon the former, and St. Paul with a 
sword upon the latter ; imagining that by such means he gave 
Christianity a triumph over paganism. With immense labor he 
reared the fine Egyptian obelisk in front of St. Peter's, enclosing 
a piece of the true cross upon its summit ; also that of the Piazza 
del Popolo, that of the Santa Maria Maggiore, and that of the 
San Giovanni in Laterano. He laid out several fine streets, and 
built the steps from the Piazza di Spagna to the Trinita di Monte. 
He repaired the Marcian aqueduct, christening it Aqua Felice ; 
which feeds twenty-seven fountains in the city, and yields twenty 
thousand cubic feet of water a day. In this great work, he 
declares, he suffered himself to be "hindered by no expense or 
difficulty ; in order that those hills, which even in early Christian 
times were graced with basilicas distinguished for the salubrity 
of the air and the pleasantness of the views, might once more 
be inhabited.'* From the dome of the Pantheon he took the 
bronze, to make the magnificent baldacchino, with its huge twisted 
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columns, over the high allar of St, Peter's. The cupola of that 

wondrous structure was still wanting; and so anxious was he 

see it completed, that he employed six hundred men upon 

day and night for three years and a half, though he never 

itnessed the desired consummation. Thus the papal despot 

'ected some of the most useful improvements in Rome, while 

destroyed many of the noblest remains of antiquity. 

The state of the city, however, was still, for the mass of its 

inhabitants, sufficiently miserable. The nobles dwelt in sumptu- 




ous palaces, peopled with the precious things of art, and environed 

with spacious gardens and pleasant avenues; while the malordi- 

pale easaccic of the common people, patched, and propped, and 

iimbling in ruinous decay, were situated in narrow, filthy and 

jnventilated lanes. What is now the Piazza del Popolo was a 

die of dilapidated houses, more wretched in appearance than 

u can well imagine. Alexander VII. was in St. Peter's chair. 

Wtunately, the queen of Sweden announced her purpose to pay 

C to his Holiness, It was deemed important that her Maj- 

My should have a grand passage by which to enter the capital of 
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the Christian world. So the place was cleared of its unsightly 
incumbrances, and converted into the present handsome piazza ; 
which, with its twin crescents, twin churches, twin palaces, four 
fountain-jets, cypress-shaded terraces, hedges of living emerald, 
a noble obelisk from the Nile, and three broad streets diverging 
fanwise through the city, is one of the most delightful localities 
of modern Rome. 

Pius VI. did something, and Pius VII. more, toward the im- 
provement and embellishment of Rome ; but during its four- 
years occupation by the French under the first Napoleon, from 
1809 to 1814, excavations and restorations were projected and 
begun, which, if the plan had been carried out, would have proved 
an incalculable benefit. To this great enterprise was applied one 
million francs a year; half of which was advanced from the 
imperial treasury, and the remainder furnished by the city. It 
was necessary to pull down many buildings, dig trenches to carry 
off the water, and build walls around the spaces excavated. The 
details of the whole project, and the parts of it actually accom- 
plished, are given by the emperor's prefet^ Count de Tournon — 
a noble design, contemplating the resurrection of Imperial Rome. 
The Forum was uncovered, and most of what we now see there 
laid open to the day. The basement of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome was brought to light, and a prodigious quantity of 
precious remains discovered belonging to the Golden House of 
Nero. The earth was removed which had accumulated around 
the portico of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, disclosing 
the fine proportions of its handsome cipollino columns, and re- 
vealing in perfect preservation the pavement of the Via Sacra. 
The rubbish was cleared away which had for ages encumbered 
the Colosseum, its broken walls strengthened, and its gaping 
vaults cemented. The subterranean arabesques of the Baths of 
Titus were disinterred, the Arch of Janus Quadrifons disen- 
gaged from the surrounding granaries, the houses which hid the 
temples of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis torn away, a large space 
cleared around the Ulpian Basilica and the Column of Trajan, 
some important excavations begun upon the Palatine, and many 
of those ancient buildings repaired and protected which Constan- 
tine had converted into Christian churches. 
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For thirty years Cardinal Antonelli was the ruling spirit of 
Rome. Occupying apartments in the Vatican above those of the 
Pope, he was really superior to the Pope in the papal government. 
What did he for the papal capital ? With an avarice and an 
ambition seldom surpassed in the history of human diplomacy, 
he enriched himself by impoverishing the people, and made the 
vicegerent of Heaven upon earth subservient to his own exalta- 
tion. With immense power and unlimited treasure in his hands, 
he did nothing during his public life for the improvement of the 
city ; and dying, distributed all his wealth among his kinsfolk, 
leaving to the holy father whose fortunes he had ruined nothing 
but a pectoral cross. My friend had one day asked his signora di 
casuy an intelligent and sprightly little woman, what she thought 
of the Pope ; to which she promptly replied, " II Papa e molto 
buono, Signore — il Papa h molto buono ; ma il Cardinalle Anto- 
nelli h cattivo — il Cardinalle Antonelli e un diavolo — il Cardinalle 
Antonelli andri all* inferno ! " The sentiment seems to have been 
the common sentiment of her neighbors concerning the sagacious 
statesman and unscrupulous hierarch who made his own aggran- 
dizement the grave of the sovereign pontiff's temporal power. 
For his selfish and wicked policy, they hated him, and scarcely 
uttered his name without a muttered curse. 

Since Victor Emmanuel became ** the head of a united Italy," 
absorbing the States of the Church and establishing his royal 
seat upon the Quirinal, a new day-spring has visited the dwellers 
in darkness, a new life has breathed over the valley of dry bones, 
and a new pulse has thrilled the dust of its mouldering sepul- 
chres. Under King Humbert, extensive excavations are insti- 
tuted, valuable art-treasures are exhumed from the ruins, and 
archaeological discoveries of great importance are constantly en- 
riching our libraries and museums. The same liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, continued for the next twenty years, will do more 
for the disinterment of the old city ar.d the improvement of the 
new, than all the popes and cardinals have done for a scries of 
centuries. To be the corypheus of such a regeneration, is vastly 
more sublime than to sit in the Vatican and dictate laws to 
monarchs. 

To some of my readers, however, I can easily imagine, these 
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historic details may be as dull as a mediaeval homily. You desire 
to see something of Rome Pontifical. Come then, ascend with 
me the Pincio, and enjoy the b6st view anywhere to be obtained 
of the modern city ; which, says Hobhouse, " whatever the faults 
of its architectural details, is, when seen in the mass, incom- 
parably the finest in the world." From this beautiful eminence 
the whole is beheld at a glance, and the view is one of little less 
than absolute enchantment. Now, as in the time of Lucullus, 
the Pincian Mount is the Hill of Gardens, and the common 
resort of the Roman aristocracy and visilmg fores tieri ; and its 
gravelled walks, moistened with the spray of copious fountain- 
jets, and adorned with the busts and statues of sages and heroes, 
are lined with the greenest shrubs, shaded with the finest trees, 
fragrant with the sweetest flowers, and melodious with the voices 
of singing birds. In these beautiful grounds stands an Egyptian 
obelisk, brought from the bank of the Nile, where it was origi- 
nally erected by Hadrian and his wife Sabina, to the memory of 
their beloved Antmous, drowned in that river a hundred and 
thirty-one years bfiSS Christ. Near by, under a palm-tree, a 
band of musicians is discoursing sweet sounds to the visitors ; 
while carriages, cavaliers, and pedestrians of all classes and 
descriptions make the scene as lively as the New- York Central 
Park or the Parisian Boulevards. 

Here of old was the villa of Lucullus, "equal,*' says Plutarch, 
**to the villas of kings, and esteemed the most magnificent even 
of these." When its proprietor entertained Pompey and Cicero, 
he said to his tricliniarch simply, ** We shall sup in the Hall of 
Apollo ; " which was understood by that functionary as an order 
to provide for the banquet the costliest dainties that money could 
procure. After Lucullus, the villa fell into the hands of Valerius 
Asiaticus. Messalina, the dissolute wife of the emperor Claudius, 
set her heart upon it ; and, like another Jezebel, obtained it by 
the murder of its owner ; and, in the absence of her lord, made 
it the scene of her voluptuous revels. Amidst the gay amuse- 
ments, one of her admirers sportively climbed a tree for observa- 
tion ; and when asked what he saw, replied, "An awful storm 
from Ostia." The prophetic vision was soon verified ; for Clau- 
dius, having heard all, was actually on the way to revenge his 
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wrongs ; and in the very place where Asiaticus had been slain, 
the blood of the wretched wanton crimsoned the marble pave- 
ment. 

During the entire period of my abode in Rome, I seldom 
allowed a day to pass without a stroll through these blooming 
avenues. Generally, I ascended by the Trinita di Monte, passing 
the houses of Claude L/Orraine, Nicholas Poussin, and Salvator 
Rosa, still occupied by artists. My favorite hour was that in 
which those matchless tints which so often entranced the sight 




and soul of these great painters were softening down into the 
purple twilight beyond the dome of St. Peter's, and the rosignuolo 
from out the holly and the cypress was filling the air with melody. 
Of this delightful prospect I never wearied ; and had I remained 
ten years in Rome, it seems to me, I could never have omitted 
my daily promenade upon the Pincio. 

From this green and blossoming terrace we now descend by 
a winding way, hedged with laurel and mimosa, to the Piazza del 
Popolo. Just at the bottom of the declivity, as Suetonius tells 
us, Nero was buried in white cloth embroidered with gold ; and 
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the porphyry tomb had an altar of Lena marble, with an enclosing 
balustrade of Thassos marble ; and over the Pincian Hill, during 
the middle ages, the unhappy ghost of the yellow-haired tyrant 
was still believed to wander. In the centre of this fine square 
you see an obelisk of red granite, brought from Egypt by Augus- 
tus, and erected to the honor of Apollo in the Circus Maximus, 
but placed where it now stands by Sixtus V. in 1589. Here of 
old was the magnificent tomb of Sylla, who expired at Puteoli in 
the year 82 before Christ, but was honored at Rome with a public 
funeral, when the Roman ladies burned an enormous quantity of 
incense and rich perfume upon the costly pyre. Hence runs the 
Corso, perfectly straight, and lined with the finest residences, to 
the foot of the Capitol, following the line of the ancient Via 
Flaminia. This noble street was once spanned by four triumphal 
arches — of Aurelius, Domitian, Claudius, and Gordian. The first 
remained till the middle of the seventeenth century, but no trace 
of any of them is to be seen to-day. Almost every house in the 
Corso has its veranda at every story, or its balcony at every win- 
dow ; and these of all shapes and sizes, with very little order or 
arrangement, as if sometime there had fallen a shower of verandas 
and balconies from heaven. 

From the Piazza del Popolo diverge two other fine streets, but 
neither of them comparable with the Corso. That on the right 
is the Ripetta, running along the bank of the Tiber, and having 
a handsome quay, whence you may cross by a ferry to the fields 
where Cincinnatus was ploughing when the messengers from the 
senate came and saluted him as Dictator of Rome. That on 
the left is the Babuino, leading to the Piazza di Spagna, and lined 
on both sides with studios of artists, and bottegas teeming with 
their productions. Behind it, at the base of the Pincio, lies the 
Margutta, where you may find the famous Costume Academy. 
Visiting this interesting institution in the evening, you will see, 
standing on a revolving platform in the centre of a large room, a 
living model, man or woman, in simple drapery, or rich -mediaeval 
robes, or one of the picturesque costumes of Southern Italy, ])ow- 
erfully illuminated by a cluster of lamps above ; and the benches, 
rising around in amphitheatrical order, occupied by students and 
amateurs, chiefly in their shirt -sleeves, gazing and sketching as ii 
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the form before them were an angel just come down from heaven, 
whose outline they were anxious to catch before he should take 
his flight. 

At the other end of the Babuino is the Piazza di Spagna, 
surrounded with hotels, caffes, and the best shops in Rome. On 
one side of it stands a noble palace, in front of which you see a 
fine column of cipollino, supporting a statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
with figures at the base, of Moses, David, Isaiah, and Ezekiel. 
This was erected by Pio Nono in 1834, in honor of the new dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. Here is a very grand flight of 
steps, leading up the Pincian acclivity to the Trinita di Monte, 
always populous in tolerable weather, with beggars and models ; 
the latter, in picturesque costumes and attitudes, many of them 
old acquaintances of the tourist, who has met with them a hun- 
dred times elsewhere ; one of them the sam'fe white-bearded patri- 
arch, another the same meek-featured Madonna, another the same 
sly-looking assassin, another the same haughty and scornful pa- 
trician, another the same languid and lounging dolce far niente^ 
that he has seen in all the picture-galleries he ever visited. The 
fountain at the foot of the stairway is a stone boat, commemorat- 
ing the Naumachia of Domitian ; for here that emperor had an 
artificial lake, surrounded with seats like an amphitheatre, where 
naval battles were fought for the amusement of his subjects. " At 
the farther extremity of the Piazza stands the College of the 
Propaganda, where a certain French writer says " Missionaries are 
fattened to feed cannibals." Young men of all nations are brought 
hither to be educated ; and then sent home, or somewhere else, 
to teach the faith of the Church. In January every year, a festi- 
val of polyglotic oratory is here furnished to the public, the pupils 
delivering speeches in all their various tongues. 

Leading from the Piazza to the Corso, is the Via Condotti, 
occupied chiefly by jewellers' shops ; and parallel with it, the 
Via Fratina, lined with apartments to let, where we found most 
of our American friends sojourning. Let us go down the latter, 
and take a walk up the Corso, and see what we can find to inter- 
est and instruct us. Palaces and churches we will pass for the 
present, for they require more time than we have now to spare. 

The first place at which we pause is the Piazza Colonna ; in 
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the centre of which, surrounded by palaces, stands the fine column J 
originally erected to Marcus Aurelius, covered with bas-reliefs \ 
representing the conquest of the Marcomannl, with a statue of 1 
St. Paul at the top. Out of this piazza we pass into that of the • 
Monte Citoria, containing a palace used only for public offices, 
and an obelisk imported by Augustus from Heliopolis, where it i 
was originally reared, six hundred years before Christ, in honor of ' 




Fsammeticus. A little to the right of the Corso farther up, we 
find eleven remaining pillars of the Temple of Neptune, incor- 
porated in the front wall of a great public building. Opposite 
this on the left side, we pass through an arch to the Fontana di 
Trevi, occupying the end of the gigantic Palazzo Poli. "In its 
design," says Hawthorne, '■ some sculptor of Bernini's school has 
gone absolutely mad in marble." The great wall is filled wiih 
niches containing statues, and bas-reliefs of legendary and alle- 
gorical figures, while "at the base appears Neptune with his 
floundering steeds, and iritons blowing their horns about him, 
and many other artificial fantasies, which the calm moonlight 
soothes into better taste than is native to them. And after all. 
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it is as magnificent a piece of work as ever human skill contrived. 
At the foot of the palatial facade is strewn, with careful art and 
ordered regularity, a broad and broken heap of massive rock, 
looking as if it may have been there since the deluge. Over a 
central precipice falls the water in a semicircular cascade ; and 
from a hundred crevices on all sides snowy jets gush up, and 
streams spout out of the mouths and nostrils of stone monsters, 
and fall in glistening drops ; while other rivulets, that have run 
wild, come leaping from one rude step to another, over stones 
that are mossy, shining, and green with sedge ; but in a century 
of their wild play, Nature has adopted the fountain, with all its 
elaborate devices, for her own. Finally, the water, tumbling, 
sparkling and dancing, with joyous haste and never-ceasing mur- 
mur, pours itself into a great marble basin and reservoir, and fills 
it with a quivering tide, on which is seen continually a snowy 
circle of momentary foam from the principal cascade, as well as a 
multitude of snow-points from smaller jets." This water comes 
from a long distance without the city through subterranean 
aqueducts, and is regarded as the best within the walls. Like 
many others, I came and drank of it by moonlight the last night 
of my happy sojourn in Rome, because he who does so is sure 
some day to return ; and I am still waiting for the time, the oppor- 
tunity, and the indispensable dollars. 

I was in Rome during the Carnival, when for eight days the 
whole city went mad with mirth, and the Corso exhibited a con- 
tinual procession of people in all sorts of gay and grotesque dis- 
guises, on foot, on horseback, in carriages, going up on the right 
side and down on the left, and the populous balconies and windows 
everywhere hailed a perpetual storm of confetti. From one of 
those balconies I witnessed the evening races. A number of 
horses, splendidly caparisoned, and covered with whatever could 
frighten them into frenzy, without riders, turned loose just within 
the Porto del Popolo, ran the whole length of the street, between 
two solid walls of humanity, and were caught at the other end by 
a great canvas barrier let down behind them. The Mocolo, on the 
last night of this funny festival, was a very ludicrous scene. The 
whole population, men and women, with multitudes from abroad, 
appeared to be in the Corso, bearing lighted tapers, and every one 
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striving to extinguish every other's light. Whenever a gentleman 
blew out that of a lady, and cried " Sanza Mocolo!" before she 
could light it again, he was entitled by law to kiss her, and I am 
not aware that she ever declined the sweet civility. This merry 
business went on till the cannon from the Castello St. Angelo 
announced the midnight hour, when every light was instantly 
extinguished, and the thronging thousands were left in total 
darkness to find their way home. How many succeeded, I never 
learned, and perhaps we had better not inquire. 

At the end of the Corso we find a narrow street to the right, 
leading through a quaint archway to the steps by which we mount 
the Capitol. Straight before us, on the opposite extremity of the 
immortal plateau, stands the mansion of the so-called Roman 
Senator. So-called Roman Senator, I say ; for since the fall of 
the empire, instead of six hundred or a thousand, there has been 
but one Roman Senator at a time ; and he was only a name, and 
a gay suit of clothes, and a gilded coach drawn by six white pal- 
fries ; and for the last twenty years he has been even something 
less — the mere shadow of a thing that was — "gone glimmering" 
with his vanished occupation. At the entrance of the mansion is 
a fountain, with a huge reclining figure representing the Tiber, 
and a curious porphyry statue which has been christened Rome. 
The lofty tower contains the great bell taken from Viterbo during 
the mediaeval wars — the heaviest bell in Rome, and one of the 
best in Europe ; which rings with mellow tone every new Pope 
into St. Peter's chair, tolls with muffled tongue every dead Pope 
into Paradise or Purgatory, and annually announces with jubilant 
tremolo the opening of the Carnival. The hour had come, and I 
sat with a friend amidst the ruins of the Forum, waiting for this 
famous melody. A Roman passed by, and we asked him how soon 
the ringing would begin. In his best English he replied, ** Past 
fifteen minutes half thirteen she will sing." The Roman clocks, 
you must understand, count twenty-four hours, instead of twice 
twelve, to the day. At precisely " past fifteen minutes half thir- 
teen " she did sing, and rich indeed was the song. But when her 
companions — I think there were five of them — began their sweet 
vibrations, there went out on the purple air such waves of har- 
mony as might have announced the coronation of all the Ccesars 
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at once, or welcomed the triumphal advent of a hundred imperial 
conquerors ! 

Ascending to the top of the tower, what a panorama lies be- 
fore you! the modern city, the ancient ruins, the far-spreading 
Campagna, on one side the, boundary wall of mountains gleaming 
with gold and amethyst, and on the other the fair cerulean sea 
blending with the drooping firmament ! Look down upon the 




wreck of human glory at your feet, where wall, and arch, and 
shaft, and capital have lain crumbling for ages ; then turn and see 
the gay city of the popes, sparkling like an open casket of jewelry, 
and enclosed by the Tiber as with a border of wreathen gold 
fringed with Jiving emerald. Where on the face of the earth can 
be found a prospect more picturesque, or a single coup-d'ceil more 
suggestive and instructive ? Other cities may be more beautiful, 
but what other presents so many elements of classic interest, 
such a combination of pleasing scenery, gorgeous architecture, 
and clustering antiquities, holding entranced the imagination of 
the beholder ? Nature seems to have shaped the ground for the 
buildings, and art has skilfully adapted the buildings to the 
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ground. The modern architecture, frequently faulty in its details, 
combines well with the peculiarities of the landscape, and by its 
variety and its grandeur atones for the want of simplicity and 
chaster elegance. As groups of interesting objects crowd upon 
the eye, so crowd the scenes of history upon the mind, and the 
tourist sits dreaming in sweet bewilderment amid the ruins and 
the splendors which surround him. He walks upon the Palatine, 
and the tombs of buried kingdoms echo to his tread ; and he 
knows that the stones over which he stuttibles once belonged to 
the walls of Nero's Do- 
mus Aurea, and the dust 
that gathers on his gar- 
ments helped to form the 
houses of Cicero and the 
Gracchi ; and perchance 
the very rock on which 
he sits him down to rest, 
marks the spot where 
Crassus wept for the 
death of his pet lamprey, 
or locates the gate of the 
garden where Hortensius 
watered his trees with 
wine. Horace and Virgil 
and Ovid resided yonder 
on the Aventine, Maece- 
nas and Pliny on the Es- 
qutline, Lucullus and Sallust on the Pincian ; and the emerald 
slope of the Janiculum beyond the Tiber still shows a remnant of 
the superannuated oak under which poor Torquato Tasso sat, and 
read, and mused, and prayed, in the garden of the convent where 
he died, midway between his cradle at Sorrento and his dungeon 
at P'errara. "Mighty is the spirit of the past amidst the ruins of 
Rome ! " 

One of the most interesting quarters of the city is the disgust- 
ingly filthy Ghetto ; where dwell, and have dwelt for ages, the 
rcjirobate seed of Jacob. The first Jewish captives were brought 
hither by Pompey after the capture of Jerusalem, and the place 
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of their primitive settlement is yet their contracted abode. Julius, 
Augustus and Tiberius treated them with some consideration, and 
for a long time they were neither oppressed nor persecuted ; but 
Caligula hated the race, because they would not yield him divine 
honors, nor permit him to place his own statue in their Holy of 
holies. On the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, many thou- 
sand Jewish slaves were brought to Rome, and employed in build- 
ing the Colosseum. Vespasian allowed them the free exercise 
of their religion, but compelled them to pay to Jupiter Capitolinus 
the tax of half a shekel which they had formerly paid into the 
treasury of the temple. Under Domitian they were banished 
from the city to the Vale of Egeria, where they lived as outlaws 
in extreme wretchedness and constant peril of life. The later 
emperors hated them with bitter hatred, and treated them with 
great severity. Christians were not permitted to associate with 
them ; and the persecuted people might not walk the streets, nor 
build synagogues, nor hold any public position, nor trade in any 
thing but rags and old iron. Annually, for two hundred years, 
they were forced to run races in the carnival, amidst the hootings 
and buffetings of a half-savage populace. " First ran the asses,** 
says an old chronicler, **then the Hebrews, next the buffaloes, 
and last the Barbary horses." The arrangement, no doubt, was 
intended as a climax ; and the captive Israelites were supposed to 
have their proper place, as the second class of the series, between 
the asses and the buffaloes. Clement the Ninth released them 
from this degradation, on the condition of their paying a tax of 
three scudi apiece into the papal treasury. On the first Saturday 
of the carnival, they went to the Capitol, presented money to the 
Conservators, and implored permission to remain in Rome. It 
was not till the 26th of July, 1556, that the Jews were strictly 
confined within the narrow limits of the Ghetto. This was the 
illiberal and fanatical work of Paul IV., who issued a bull declar- 
ing it "unsuitable and absurd that those whose own crimes had 
plunged them into everlasting slavery should dwell among Chris- 
tians.'* So he shut them up like cattle, built a wall around them, 
and commanded them never to venture beyond it, unless the men 
wore yellow hats and the women yellow veils. The houses they 
occupied were not their own, but rented property ; though the 
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lease was perpetuaF, hereditary and transferable. Gregory XIII. 
sent policemen every Sunday to drive them into the churches, 
and lash them while there if they appeared irreverent or inatten- 
tive ; and this custom, little calculated to convert them from the 
error of their way, was renewed by Leo XII. When a newly 
elected pope went to the Lateran for consecration, a deputation 
of their elders covered with veils knelt before him in the street, 
and presented him with a copy of the Pentateuch bound with 
gold, requesting him in terms of the most abject humiliation to 
approve and confirm it as their law divine ; to whom the holy 
father replied — ** We approve and confirm the law, but we con- 
demn your faith and interpretation thereof as false and perni- 
cious ;" and the gray-bearded elders retired well pleased with the 
grace thus vouchsafed to them and their children. Pio Nono, 
soon after he came to the papal chair, removed the walls of the 
Ghetto, and revoked most of the oppressive laws against its in- 
habitants. One day he gave alms to a beggar in the street ; where- 
upon a cardinal attendant exclaimed, "That is a Jew;" and the 
Pope rejoined, "The Jew is a man.'* The present population of 
the Vicus Judiorum is about four thousand. In the Piazza della 
Scuola, they have five schools under one roof; and their chief 
synagogue is a large and handsome structure, richly adorned with 
sculpture and gilding, and the golden candlestick conspicuously 
displayed upon its summit. In Rome, as in Jerusalem, the un- 
happy people forget not their " Place of Weeping." 

Would you like to look into a Roman convent .^ Let us repair 
to the Quirinal. Here is the famous Sepolte Vive. You can see 
none of the sisters, but perhaps you may obtain a muffled inter- 
view with the abbess. There is no door visible, however, and 
how are we going to enter .'* By the most curious contrivance 
imaginable. Do you see that lofty platform 1 There is some- 
thing like a barrel projecting from the wall. Rap on it loudly, 
and presently you hear a little bell ; and then a soft low voice 
within demands your name, your business, and your references. 
All is satisfactory. The barrel begins to revolve, disclosing a 
key. Turn this, and you instantly find yourself, as by magic, 
standing in a little chamber. Over the door is an inscription, 
warning you to "leave all worldly thoughts without." In one of 
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the walls you perceive a double-grated opening, beyond which is 
a metal plate pierced with holes like a skimmer, and behind this a 
dark robe which talks to you in sweet and solemn tones. What 
is that dim form without a face ? a ghost, an angel, or a demon ? 
It is the abbess, and that is all you will ever see of her. The 
Pope, of course, can penetrate farther than you. It is related that 
Gregory VI., wishing to test the fidelity of the holy sister, said 
to her — "Sorella mia, levate il velo.** To which she replied — 
"No, Padre mio; E vietata dalla nostra regola."* After having 
assumed the black veil, these sisters are never seen again, even 
by their nearest friends. To the world they are dead and buried. 
If a father or a mother dies, they never know it. Most of their 
time is spent in adoration of the blessed sacrament ; and daily 
they dig their own graves, and lie down in them. 

To this institution, that of the Torre dei Specchi presents a 
striking contrast. The pretty chapel, painted with ancient fres- 
cos ; the open cloisters, made cheerful with flowers and orange- 
trees ; the light and airy apartments, ornamented with pictures 
and tapestry ; the picturesque dresses of the Oblata Sisters, 
everywhere seen gliding through the passages ; and the charming 
views which every window commands of some part of the city 
and its environs ; — all combine to render it a delightful residence, 
for such as desire to connect with their devotions whatever can 
please the eye and recreate the mind, without polluting the heart 
or turning the thoughts away from God. This institution was 
founded by the saintly Francesca Romana, who afterward humbly 
sued for admission to its sweet seclusion, and finally became the 
Mother Superior of its inmates ; and her remains, greatly honored, 
lie there beneath the altar. 

One of the most popular and most populous monastic institu- 
tions in Rome is that of the Capuccini ; and if you wish to be 
haunted by grim and ghastly memories for the rest of your life, 
you should not omit to visit its cemetery. It consists of four 
rooms in the basement, ornamented with human bones in every 
possible pattern and position. Walls, ceiling, niches, altars, can- 
delabra, every thing you see, is of bones. As you enter, a skele- 
ton monk in his cowl confronts you, and "grins horribly a ghastly 

» '• My Mster, raise the veil." — " No, my Father: it is forbidden by the rules of our order.-' 
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smile." Startled, you look around you, and many others reveal 
themselves, standing in little recesses arranged around the cham- 
bers, all wearing the same brown robes, girt with ropes at the 
waist, as frightful a scene as one ever desires to see. When one 
of tYitfratti dies, he who has been longest buried is exhumed to 
make room for him in the holy earth brought from Jerusalem ; 
where the new-comer shall await his own resurrection, to be made 
in his proper turn a monumental ornament or an article of furni- 
ture. Only think of it — a jolly monk leading you through these 
sombre, sepulchral chambers, showing you the bones of his breth- 
ren for half a paul ; and laughing when he tells you that some 
day, for half a paul, one of his brethren will in like manner be 
showing his bones to strangers. So does familiarity with Death 
divest him of his terrors. 

There is no sadder sight than that of a Roman funeral. After 
a death, the family leave the house, and abandon the body to the 
priests and monks. The next evening, or the second, a pro- 
cession may be seen coming up the street, and halting at the 
door of the dead. All are enveloped with black robes, girded 
with cords ; and hoods, covering the head and concealing the 
face, with only two holes for the eyes. These are the becchini 
and the frattiy the former to bear the bier, the latter to carry 
wax candles and chant funereal psalms. The rank and position 
of the deceased are indicated by the lateness of the hour and the 
number of the attendants. If he was a poor man, the procession 
arrives before sunset, and there are only four becchini and two 
fratti ; if rich, it is quite dark before they make their appear- 
ance, and the lights are numerous, and the bier is elegant ; if 
noble, there are carriages in mourning, with the family arms 
embossed in gold, and coachmen and lackeys bedizened in their 
finest liveries. Arriving at the house, four of the becchini enter, 
bring out the body, place it upon the bier, draw over it the black- 
velvet pall with golden trimmings, then lift it upon their shoul- 
ders and begin their solemn march to the grave ; while the fratti 
flourish aloft their burning tapers or torches, and break forth 
with their doleful antiphon, making the street ring with the plaint 
of an artificial sorrow. A large number of boys, with huge paper 
horns like Christmas cornucopias attached to long reeds, usually 
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accompany the mournful cort/ge, to catch the wax that falls from 
the flaring candles. We will not follow, for the dirge is heart- 
less, and the spectacle is unpleasing, and something worse might 
be witnessed at the sepulchre. 

Whoever has read ** The Marble Faun " will be likely to recol- 
lect Hawthorne's description of Hilda's Tower, one of those 
square, lofty, battlemented, and machicolated structures, which 
we sometimes see in pictures surmounting a massive mediaeval 
palace ; with an enshrined image of the Virgin at the top, such 
as we meet with everywhere at the street-corners of Rome, but 
nowhere else quite so high as here ; and before this a lamp con- 
tinually burning, by day as well as by night, as it has burned for 
several centuries. This is the Torre della Scimia. Here once 
lived a man who had a large pet monkey. One day the mis- 
chievous creature seized an infant from the nurse's arms, rushed 
with it to the top of the tower, and began balancing it to and 
fro in a most frightful manner over the parapet ; while the ago- 
nized parents from below implored the interposition of the 
Blessed Virgin, promising that her shrine should grace the bat- 
tlement of the tower, and a lamp should burn before it forever. 
Presently the ape slid down the wall with the infant in his 
arms, and laid the darling at its mother's feet. And that per- 
petual light gratefully commemorates the miracle and the mercy. 

This story was first told me by a friend, as we passed the 
place on our way to the Collegio Romano — an interesting insti- 
tution under the direction of the Jesuits, where seven hundred 
young men were pursuing their education. One of the professors 
received us very courteously ; and showed us the library — a large 
and excellent one ; and the museum, containing numerous an- 
tiquities, and a vast collection of minerals and uncut gems. One 
of the most remarkable objects we saw here was the Cista Mistica 
— a bronze vase with a cover, such as was given to successful 
gladiators, furnished with almost every thing that could be useful 
in their profession. But the most beautiful sight of all was an 
extensive table covered with blocks of polished marble, of uni- 
form size and shape, amounting in number to eight hundred, and 
comprehending every known variety. Since its foundation in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the college has produced 
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eight popes ; and in our own times its observatory has achieved 
a world-wide celebrity, from the astronomical researches of its 
reverend and learned director, Father Secchi, recently deceased. 

Not far distant from this is the Seminario Romano, which 
owes its origin to Pius IV. and San Carlo Borromeo, and within 
whose walls eight hundred boys annually receive instruction. To 
gain admittance here, the pupil must be of Roman birth, and 
intended for holy orders ; and if he subsequently recede from his 
original purpose, and devote himself to any secular pursuit, he is 
required to refund to the institution the entire cost of his educa- 
tion. 

Some of the charitable institutions of Rome are not inferior 
to its monastic and scholastic establishments. In the Borgo be- 
yond the Tiber stands the great Hospital of Santo Spirito, seven 
hundred years old, containing provisions for nearly all the ills 
**that flesh is heir to." In ordinary times, there are sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty beds ; and nearly as many more may be added 
in case of necessity. The lunatic department accommodates four 
hundred and fifty patients, and that of the foundlings takes in 
annually three thousand infants. The person who would deposit 
a babe there rings a bell at the gate, when a little bed within is 
turned toward the grill, in which the unfortunate fanciullo is laid, 
and left to the benevolent care of strangers. 

Picturesquely perched on the flank of the Janiculum, is seen 
the very extensive Hospital of San Michele, where sick persons of 
both sexes are provided for, vagabond children are kindly taken 
care of, and helpless old age is furnished with a pleasant refuge. 
The building occupies the ground where once flourished the sacred 
grove of the goddess Furina. Hither escaped Caius Gracchus, 
with a single slave, from the Aventine. The slave, having vainly 
sought for a horse to continue his flight, first slew his master, and 
then himself. Opimus the consul had issued a proclamation 
offering the man who should bring him the fugitive's head its 
weight in gold. So one Septimuleius cut off the dead man's head, 
and filled it with lead, and then carried it upon the point of a 
spear to the consul. 

I fear wearying my.re^iders with these descriptions. In so 
brief a survey of the city, many important things must be passed 
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lightly over, and others altogether omitted. The narrator can no 
more say all that is to be said, than thg visitor can see all that is 
to be seen. Rome Pontifical, like Rome Imperial, is a theme for 
a library, rather than a chapter. Tourists talk of " doing Rome " 
— that is the phrase — in a month or a week, and I have seen a 
little guide-book which tells them how to do it in three days. 
You might almost as well plan a personal exploration of the stellar 
universe, to be accomplished in an ordinary lifetime. I spent six 




months in the city with rare facilities for seeing all, and made the 
best possible use of time and opportunity, yet left with a sad 
conviction that I had not seen Rome ; and if it were in my power, 
I would go again to-morrow, and remain as many years. 

Give me your hand, however, and let us walk together a few 
moments before we conclude the present interview. Passing the 
Aventine, we soon reach the mysterious Monte Testaccio, a hill 
more than a hundred feet high and a mile in circuit, composed 
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entirely of broken pottery, and penetrated everywhere with vaulted 
chambers — the huge wine-cellar of Rome. Beyond this, but 
within the Aurelian wall, rises the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, in 
humble imitation of those mighty piles built by the Pharaohs on 
the Nile — a square sepulchral structure, incased with marble, 
a hundred feet in diameter at the base, and a hundred and sixty 
.in altitude — looking down upon the Protestant cemetery, and 
apparently presiding in silent majesty over those mournful fields 
of mortality. A few paces from its base sleeps the poet Keats, 
beneath that sad inscription of baffled genius and disappointed 
ambition — " Here lies one whose name was writ in water." Just 
under the wall at a short distance reposes the heart of Shelley, 
with the words " Cor Cordium " conspicuous upon the marble 
slab that covers it. A son of Goethe, one of the English Hares, 
and many American artists and tourists, far from friends and 
home, have here dropped the mortal vesture, amid laurel and 
cypress and perennial flowers. A delightful place it is, laid out 
with handsome avenues, adorned with monumental marbles, envi- 
roned with rich scenes of natural beauty, and most impressive 
memorials of long departed generations. Here sits an artist 
sketching on a tomb, so absorbed in his work that he does not 
see us as we pass. Yonder walks an English lady deeply veiled 
in black, seeking an inscription which shall tell her where to drop 
a tear for one she loved. Through this Ostian Gate and along 
this Ostian Way, on the morning of the twenty-ninth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord sixty-eight, passed St. Paul to 
martyrdom ; and a walk of twenty minutes without the wall brings 
us to the spot, pointed out by credible tradition, where his head 
fell beneath the executioner's sword. 

But let us return to Rome — venerable and glorious Rome, 
containing more of majesty and more of history than any other 
city of this solar planet. Mother of many kingdoms, and for 
ages mistress of the world, with the engraving of twenty-six 
centuries upon her brow, there is still music in her name and 
magic in her renown. Long she sat here upon her golden Tiber 
in widowed desolation and decrepitude, amid the ruins of her 
throne, the crown fallen from her head, and the prestige of her 
victories gone. But, lo ! within the last decade, she has regained 
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her diadem, and become queen of a united Italy ; and, renewing 
her youth like the eagle, she is smoothing her wrinkled features, 
and arraying herself with goodly apparel, even as a bride for her 
nuptials. After groping for months amid the wrecks of her 
ancient magnificence, and wandering through her incomparable 
churches, her gorgeous palaces, suburban villas, galleries and 
museums of art, I am well assured that, whatever there may be 
in Jupiter or Sirius, there is no other city on- earth so rich in his- 
toric fame, in artistic wealth, in all that can minister to mind and 
heart, as this same Rome. 

But nothing else here is so dear to me as the landscape scene- 
ry. The works of nature never cloy like the productions of art, 
but are always fresh and beautiful ; and as their aspects are ever 
varying, the same view often presents new attractions to the eye ; 
and where every spot has a classical renown, and every object 
speaks of the mightiest empire that ever rose and ruled and fell, 
the mind finds a perpetual feast of solemn thought and perennial 
springs of wisdom. Rome, with her rural environs and vast Cam- 
pagna, is the grandest of the Edens of Italy. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PALACES OF ROME. 



THE architecture of Rome Pontifical is worthy of liberal 
criticism. The new dawn of science and the arts, succeed- 
ing to the dark and stormy night of barbarism, developed 
some brilliant geniuses — Bramante, Palladio, Michael Angelo, 
and several others — whose works are characterized by a noble 
simplicity and an imperial majesty which would have done honor 
to the age of the Antonines. But in the seventeenth century 
Borromini sought to excel all his predecessors, and made a ridicu- 
ous display of his own folly ; and others, adopting his whimsical 
extravagances, went still farther, violating all rule and propriety ; 
and the result is seen in most of the new edifices of the city, and 
the recent repairs and restorations of the old. Everywhere we 
meet with twisted, coupled, or inverted pillars, often supporting 
nothing, and hid away in niches and recesses ; with different 
orders grouped in the same story, or united in the same object ; 
with pediments and pilasters varied without necessity, and multi- 
plied beyond all propriety ; with low stories, called inczzanini, 
having short columns, little windows, and contracted balconies, 
introduced between the principal stories ; with broken or inter- 
rupted cornices, alternate angles and curves, arcs of circles 
resembling ruined arches, lines forever advancing and receding, 
a dazzling display of gilded fretwork, and a prodigal exhibition 
of incongruous ornaments. 

Yet modern Rome contains many noble structures. Among 
these are not less than sixty great palaces, of which about fifty 
are private residences — remains of the grand old aristocratic 
life — all of vast dimensions, imposing appearance, and rich 
artistic decoration. They were all built during three centuries, 
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by princes, nobles and cardinals, who were friends and favorites 
of the popes. Generally the holy father provided liberally for 
his own immediate family, and in some instances his most distant 
relations made large drafts upon the papal revenues. Sixtus V. 
gave to one of his grand-nephews a cardinal's hat and a hundred 
thousand crowns, Clement 
VIII., in thirteen years, distrib- 
uted among his nephews, the 
Aldobrandini, in ready cash, not 
less than a million crowns. Paul 
V. bestowed upon Cardinal Bor- 
ghese a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand crowns ; and upon other 
members of the family, plate, 
jewels, carriages, and rich furni- 
ture, to the amount of a million 
more. Under Gregory XIV. 
Cardinal Ludovisi received bene- 
fices worth two hundred thousand 
crowns, and his uncle an equal 
sum; and under Urban VIII. the 
Barbermi got the incredible 
amount of a hundred and five 
million crowns. With such abun- 
dant wealth, these men were able 
to erect for themselves palaces 
to which there is nothing equal in 
London or Paris, and endow 
them with all that is gorgeous or 
beautiful in art. Many of these 
palatial residences, indeed, are 
too grand for any thing but """""" '^""'"' 

museums, and ministerial quarters ; and the visitor frequently 
finds the family, ruined in fortune, occupying a few rooms in 
the third or fourth story, and letting the rest of the building for 
shops, offices, studios, tenements, and trattorias. To a few of 
these fine structures, with their contents and uses, I now invite 
your attention. 
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Let us begin with the palaces of the Pope, of which the largest 
and richest is the Vatican. To the devout Roman Catholic, this 
is the most sacred and venerable spot on earth, having been 
occupied by two hundred and fifty-six infallible holy fathers of 
the Church. Begun about the close of the fifth century, the 
work has been continued under successive pontiffs, with frequent 
alterations and enlargements, down to the present day. All the 
great architects that Italy has produced since its foundation have 
been employed upon its walls ; and Bramante, Bernini, Fontana, 
Maderno, Raffaello, Michael Angelo, and many other famous 
artists, displayed their respective abilities in its decoration. The 
construction of its different parts, at different times, by different 
men, for different purposes, has given it a somewhat disorderly 
and unsymmetrical appearance. It is of very great extent, cover- 
ing a space one thousand five hundred and fifty-one feet long, and 
seven hundred and sixty-seven feet wide, six stories high, having 
eight grand staircases, two 
hundred smaller ones, 
twenty courts, four thou- 
sand four hundred and 
twenty-two large rooms, 
and six thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-eight of 
narrower dimensions. Its 
halls, saloons, galleries and 
porticos are neither wain- 
scoted nor tapestried, but 
animated everywhere with 
vigorous forms by the sub- 
limest of modern artists, 
and the variety and pro- 
fusion of ornament give 
it a magnificence truly 
Roman. 
Visitors usually enter the Vatican at the north-front angle 
of the great basilica, by four successive flights of marble steps 
called the Scala Regia, adorned with a double row of marble pil- 
lars — the work of Bernini, and probably the most superb stair- 
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case in the world. The first room you reach is the Sala Regia, 
used chiefly as a hall of audience for foreign ambassadors, and 
adorned with frescos illustrative of the papal history; among 
which, shamefully conspicuous, is the Massacre of St, Barthol- 
omew's — "bloodiest picture in the book of time." From this you 
f>nl-^r tViP Pauline Chanpl nn the right, finelv frescoed by Zuc- 
chcro Sibbitin inA the grtit Buonar tti and on the left the 




wonderful Sistine, with twenty-eight popes by Botticelli upon 
its pillars, the splendid frescos of Perugino and Signorelli upon 
its walls, and the most perfect works of Michael Angelo upon its 
ceiling. This mighty genius spent seven years upon his Last 
Judgment — a picture which has elicited unbounded admiration, 
with no small amount of adverse criticism. Biagio, master of 
ceremonies under Paul III., suggested to his Holiness the inde- 
cency of its naked figures ; and the Pope ordered Daniele Volterra 
to cover some of them with drapery. Angelo afterward avenged 
himself upon the critic, by painting him as Midas, with ass's ears, 
standing amidst the flames of hell, and infolded with the coils of 
an enormous serpent. When Biagio, much aggrieved, begged the 
sovereign pontiff to have this figure obliterated, the latter said — 
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"Do you tell me he has put you in purgatory?" — "No, your 
Holiness," answered the master of ceremonies ; "he has put me 
in hell ! " — " So much the worse for you," responded the Pope ; 
"from purgatory I might have released. you, but over hell I have 
no jurisdiction ! " 

In this chapel during the holy week I witnessed some of the 
most imposing of the papal ceremonies, and on Good Friday 
heard the far-famed Miserere, which Hans Christian Andersen 
well compares to "the weeping of angels dissolved in melody." 
For this wonderful music, language has no description. There is 
nothing else like it on earth. For three hours I stood, incapable 
of motion, wedged in by a solid mass of humanity ; yet when the 
last sweet sobbings died away in the distance, as if the seraph 
minstrels were returning broken-hearted to heaven from the scene 
of the crucifixion, I could have wept that it was all over so soon. 

The Galleria Lapidaria is a corridor one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet in length, its walls covered with inscrip- 
tions from the tombs and catacombs, pagan on one side, early 
Christian on the other. The Braccio Nuovo is a noble hall, two 
hundred and fifty feet long, filled with the gems of sculpture, and 
adorned with pillars of gray granite, cipollino, giallo antico, and 
Oriental alabaster. The Museo Chiaramonti is lined with sculp- 
tures in thirty compartments — a vast treasury of art, which one 
might study for weeks and months with ever-increasing interest. 
The Museo di Pio Clementino has three vestibules, containing 
the most beautiful and impressive statuary. The world-renowned 
Apollo Belvidere, clothed with 

" All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood," — 

fixes the gaze of the visitor ; and he knows not which to admire 
most — the marble itself, or Byron's description of it. The Lao- 
coon, the Antinous, the Meleager, the young Augustus, the De- 
mosthenes, and the Livia, stand in peerless majesty amidst this 
marble population. Who will not pause a while to contemplate 
this colossal Tiberius ? How grandly he sits there beneath his 
wreath of oak-leaves ! What power is in the figure ! what repose 
in the position ! Did you not know the name, you might take 
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him for a god. But while we admire the man, a strange historic 
scene rises upon the mind. An emperor, an old man, sends a 
message at midnight to twelve of the most distinguished and 
venerable Romans, requiring their immediate presence in his 
palace. Trembling with vague terror, they hasten to obey the 
summons. Amidst the suppressed whispers of the domestics, 
they are introduced into a splendid hall, where they sit waiting 
in painful anxiety to know what is going to happen. At length a 
sound of music falls upon their ears, and the next moment the 
door opens, and the emperor enters, playing on a fiddle, and dan- 
cing like a North-American savage. Half an hour continues this 
wild exhibition, and then the senators are dismissed, more mysti- 
fied than ever, and their apprehensions perhaps but little relieved. 
Is this the world's master we have just been looking at — the 
man endowed 

" With such high gifts of noble majesty 
As bow all hearts before him " ? 

It is the same Tiberius ! Would not a maniac's cell fit him better 
than the imperial throne } 

The Cortile del Belvedere displays an octagonal court, having 
a fountain in the centre, and teeming with fine sarcophagi, superb 
vases, and other antiques, disposed in numerous cabinets and 
porticos. The Sala degli Animali contains a menagerie in mar- 
ble and alabaster. The Galleria delle Statue shows about five 
hundred statues and busts. The Gabinetto delle Moschere, 
named from its mosaic pavements brought from Hadrian's villa, 
contains a chair of rosso antico used at the installation of the 
mediaeval popes, with a vast quantity of valuable sculpture. The 
Hall of the Candelabra is three hundred feet long; that of the 
Muses is surrounded with sixteen rich Corinthian columns from 
the villa of Hadrian ; and that of the Tapestries is covered with 
the most beautiful illustrations of the evangelical history, en- 
riched with gold and silver. The Library consists of many 
rooms ; containing Greek, Latin and Oriental manuscripts to the 
number of twenty-five thousand three hundred and eighty, besides 
an astonishing collection of printed books bestowed in drawers 
and cabinets. The Etruscan Museum, of twelve rooms, is full 
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of interesting objects found in the tombs and among the ruins 
of Etruria. The Egyptian Museum, in nine rooms, can show 
you a population of mummies and hideous deities that you will 
never wish to see but once, with quaint sarcophagi covered with 
hieroglyphics, with other objects from the land and the age 
of the Pharaohs, enough to make your head whirl for a twelve- 
month. 

Of the mosaic manufactory ; of the Logi and Stanzi of 
Raphael, filled with his immortal pieces; of the terraced gardens 
outside, a paradisiacal forest of tropical flowers and shrubbery, 
interspersed with fountains and statuary; and of a thousand 
things more, every one of them worth a journey from your house 
to Rome, I have not time to speak, nor you patience to hear. 
So we will leave it all for your personal inspection when you visit 
the Vatican, and for the present repair to the Lateran Palace at 
the opposite end of the city. This was for a thousand years the 
residence of the 
Pope ; and here, 
down to the pres- 
ent day, every new- 
ly elected Pope has 
been consecrated, 
except Leo XIII. 
Again and, again 
has this grand old 
palace been plun- 
dered and battered 
and burned ; but a 
portion of the tri- 
clinium and the pri- 
vate chapel of his 
Holiness, both con- 
taining some fine 
ancient mosaics, evidently belonged to the original structure. In 
the centre of the piazza stands an Egyptian obelisk, a hundred 
and fifty feet high, and more than three thousand three hundred 
years old, brought from the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
originally erected in the Circus Maximus, and thence transferred 
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to its present position by Sixtus V. in 1588. Hard by is the 

Scala Santa, the famous staircase brought hither by Helena, the 

mother of Constantine, from Pilate's palace in Jerusalem — once 

trodden by 

" those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our advantage on the shameful cross '* — 

now constantly ascended on their knees with many a muttered 
prayer by the faithful from all parts of the world, and every time 
shortening by some decades or centuries for some poor soul the 
pains of Purgatory. At the top of the stairs is a chapel whose 
threshold none but the clergy may pass, at whose altar none but 
the Pope may minister ; in which is to be seen through a grating, 
at a discreet distance and by " a dim religious light,** the portrait 
of our Saviour, begun by St. Luke and finished by an angel. 
Within the palace are found many beautiful ancient sarcophagi, 
with cinerary urns, vases and basins ; fine statues, busts and bas- 
reliefs ; mosaics, frescos and pictures by the best masters ; mural 
tablets, inscriptions and epitaphs from Christian tombs and cata- 
combs. It was here Gregory the Great instituted his school for 
church music, to which repaired for instruction in the divine 
art of praise priests and monks from all countries ; from which 
teachers of singing and organ-playing were sent to Gaul, Spain, 
Britain, and other distant lands ; and whence we have derived 
those g^and old chants still called Gregorian. 

The third of the pontifical palaces, that of the Quirinal, now 
the residence of Italian royalty, presents two long facades of 
rather plain and unambitious architecture. The court within is 
about four hundred feet by three hundred and fifty ; and some of 
the rooms, which are both spacious and elegant, have rich mosaic 
pavements, brought hither from ancient pagan edifices. This 
was long the seat of the sacred conclave for the election of the 
sovereign pontiff, and the result of the balloting was announced 
from the balcony over the main entrance to the assembled people 
in the piazza below. This piazza is called Monte Cavallo, from 
the two colossal equestrian statues in the centre ; no doubt Gre- 
cian productions, perhaps the works of Praxiteles or Phidias ; and 
believed to represent the immortal Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. 
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In the rear are extensive gardens, well shaded with evergreens, 
freshened by several fine fountains, and plentifully adorned with 
antique statuary ; but the parallelogramic order of walks and par- 
terres, with clipped hedges resembling walls, and trees trimmed 
and trained into the most fantastical forms, can hardly be pleas- 
ing to a lover of nature ; while the organ played by water, at a 
paul per tune, discourses hideous discords to the visitor. 

There are two other palaces, long connected with matters of 
vital interest to the sovereign pontiff. One of these, situated near 
the centre of the Campus Martius, formerly accommodated the 




court of the Cancellaria Apostolica. Here the parliament sum- 
moned by Pio Nino in 1848 was deliberating, when the mob 
rushed into the coimcil-chamber with their fierce demand, and 
threw the assembled deputies into dire disorder ; and here Count 
Rossi, four months afterward, fell a victim to the popular (iiry. 
murdered upon the grand stairway; which was followed by such 
scenes of revolutionary tumult and violence, that his Holiness 
deemed it prudent to retire from the city, and "stand not ujion 
the order of his going." 11 Cancellaria is a very grand edifice, 
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constructed of huge blocks of travertine from the Colosseum, and 
supported by forty-four granite columns from Pompey's Theatre. 
In the Campo di Fiori before the palace, Bruno was burned by 
the Dominicans in the year 1600, for holding the heresy of 
Copernicus and Galileo concerning the system of the universe, 
and Scioppus the Latinist said the flames had borne him to one 
of the worlds he had imagined. 

The other palace is the Uffizi, situated in the Borgo, under 
the very eaves of St. Peter's, and conveniently near the Vatican. 
Here the most holy court of the Inquisition sat, and its unhappy 
victims suffered, till the much-needed revolution of 1848 abol- 
ished that iniquitous tribunal. When the place was thrown open, 
dismal dungeons were found in the basement, with instruments of 
torture, chains, and fetters, and human bones, and living skele- 
tons. A French bishop was now restored to light and liberty, 
who had languished fourteen years in this dreadful abode for 
some alleged irregularity in the matter of his consecration. 
Whiteside tells us of an ambitious young man who had obtained 
the archiepiscopal dignity by fraud and forgery, whom Leo XII. 
doomed to one of those gloomy cells for the rest of his life. The 
ancient Romans, more merciful, would have hurled the most rev- 
erend rascal from the Tarpeian Rock. There is a great hall here, 
adorned with grim frescos of Dominican saints, surrounded with 
frightful dungeons lined with reeds to deaden the cries of anguish. 

Now let us look at the palaces of the Capitol. That of the 
Roman senator, large and lofty, with a soaring campanile, stands 
on the southern escarpment of the plateau, a great boundary 
monument between the ancient city and the modern. In the 
basement are still seen the gigantic remains of the old tabutari- 
um, consisting of huge rectangular blocks of peppcrvio support- 
ing a Doric colonnade. Here were deposited for preservation the 
engraved plates, bearing the most important decrees of the senate. 
It is now a museum of valuable architectural antiquities. The 
rooms above contain a great number of fine sarcophagi, with more 
statues, busts and bas-reliefs than you can find store-room for in 
your memory. Here is the Hall of Illustrious Men, comprising 
kings, consuls and emperors; heroes, generals and legislators; 
with poets, orators, historians, philosophers, and all sorts of 
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celebrities. Here also are all the gods and goddesses of Grecian 
and Roman mythology, with fauns, and satyrs, and centaurs, and 
every other form of mythical monstrosity, and allegorical figures 
in endless variety, mingling with the historic and the real, con- 
stituting a rich school of antiquity in all its departments. 

Near by is the Palace of the Conservatori, full of interesting 
relics of the olden times. Here you will see the fragments of 
two gigantic bronze ApoUos, the only authentic marble statue of 
Julius Caesar, Augustus leaning against the beak of a galley, 
Quintus Curtius on horseback leaping into the gulf, Marcus 
Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, Demosthenes and Cicero, Socrates and 
Seneca, the Faun of Praxiteles, the brazen wolf with her foster- 
boys, all the deities that paganism ever dreamed of, a large room 
filled with the busts and statues of eminent Italians, and another 
peopled with effigies of the best artists of the Renaissance. Eight 
halls, adorned with the noblest frescos illustrative of the Roman 
history, are appropriated to the precious antiquities dug up from 
the ruins of the ancient city and the surrounding Campagna. In 
the great picture-gallery is a Sebastian by Guido, a work of un- 
surpassed excellence ; and a Santa Petronilla by Guercino, worth 
acres of canvas covered with the works of inferior artists. The 
story of Petronilla is a very touching one. She was the daughter 
of St. Peter, fair and devout. Valerius Flaccus, a noble young 
Roman, fell in love with her, and wished to make her his wife. 
So powerful a suitor the maiden feared to refuse, and told him he 
might return in three days for her answer. But she prayed ear- 
nestly to be delivered from the peril ; and when Flaccus, not 
doubting her decision, came with much pomp to celebrate the 
marriage, he found her dead, and buried her with great lamenta- 
tion. 

At the top of the grand stairway by which we ascend the 
Capitol, stands the Palace of the Caffarelli, in the rear of which 
is a pretty little garden, whence you may look down upon the 
bare cliff of the Rupe Tarpeia, and the court which Hawthorne 
makes the scene of the murder in his ** Marble Faun." Down 
this precipice, originally a hundred feet or more, Spurius Cassius, 
an ex-consul, was hurled ; and afterward Manlius, the savior of 
the Capitol, and the friend of the people. Here the Gauls had 
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attempted at midnight to scale the acclivity and seize the citadel. 
The dogs gave no warning, but the sacred geese of Juno raised 
a cry which roused Manlius from slumber. Rushing to the spot, 
he grasped the first assailant that reached the* summit, and flung 
him headlong back upon his followers, sweeping them down the 
escarpment with hideous ruin. Hence arose the annual Roman 
custom of carrying a representative goose in triumphal proces- 
sion, and crucifying a representative dog upon the crest of the 
Capitol. No doubt the ceremony was equally just and sensible. 
But the fate of poor Manlius, whatever may have been the man's 
ambition, was no particular credit to the people he had saved. 

Let us pass to the ordinary palatial residences of Rome ; to 
many of which, in the grandeur of their external appearance, our 
finest city hotels and State Capitols bear no comparison ; while 
within all seems devoted to artistic display, and little or nothing 
is reserved for domestic convenience. The stranger, as he walks 
up the Corso and across some of the piazzas, cannot help admir- 
ing these glorious structures ; but when he enters the arched 
gateway, ascends the broad marble staircase, and follows his guide 
through the long suites of apartments, he is still more astonished 
at the unfurnished and uncomfortable condition of the interior. 
The chief parts of the building are occupied with paintings, 
statues and antiquities ; while the noble proprietor, with his wife 
and children, and two or three ill-clad and half-starved domestics, 
are living in the most secluded and economical manner in some 
remote corner of the vast edifice, admitting visitors at two pauls 
apiece to his saloons and galleries of art, and thus reaping a 
scanty revenue from the display of a poorly-sustained magnifi- 
cence. The family give no receptions, entertain no company, 
and are seldom seen by their neighbors, except when they ride 
out in the afternoon, with liveried driver and footman, for an air- 
ing in the Pincian avenues, or the grounds of the Villa Borghese. 
Often, no doubt, some of them suffer for the common necessaries 
of life, in order to keep up the prestige of their ancient grandeur. 
Of many of these spacious edifices, the principal apartments arc 
let to artists and sojourning forcstieri ; and some of them are 
devoted to commercial and mechanical purposes, and others even 
to less honorable uses. 
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The Palazzo Borghese, belonging to a family long celebrated 
for its taste and magnificence, and at one time the richest and 
most powerful in Rome, is remarkable for its vast dimensions, its 
noble portico, and S well-proportioned grandeur pervading every 
part. Its court is surrounded with a colonnade of fine granite 
monoliths, some of its rooms have great mirrors set in the walls, 
and others are enriched with marbles, frescos, and gilding. The 
apartments occupied by the family give the ideas of neatness, 
order and opulence, 
but contain few ob- 
jects of special inter- 
est to the visitor. In 
its gallery are gems 
from all the best 
painters of the sev- 
eral schools — seven- 
teen hundred paint- 
ings arranged i n 
twelve large rooms, 
each having a sepa- 
rate catalogue of its 
own in both French 
and Italian. The 
names of Raphael, 
Titian, Guido, Guer- 
cino, Bellini, Correg- 
gio, Botticelli, Perugjno, Domenicbino, Carlo Dolce, Paolo Vero- 
nese, Palma Vecchio, Fra Angelico, Giulio Romano, Annibale 
Caracci, Andrea del Sarto, Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro di Cortona, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, and twenty other Italian artists — with 
those of Rubens, Holbein, Vandyke, Teniers, and Albrecht Diirer, 
of the Dutch and German schools — justify the common estimate 
of this gallery, as the best private collection in the city, and con- 
taining some pieces unsurpassed in the world. 

The Palazzo Farnese, massive and lofty, like some medieval 
fortress, stands isolated in an ample piazza adorned with two 
fountains — one of the gran<lest, if not the grandest of all the 
palaces of Rome — power and beauty materialized in stone — as 
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if it were a single square block of marble cut out of the moun- 
tain, or dropped from another world ! Passing through a sombre 
vestibule peopled with arabesques and supported by twelve Doric 
columns of red granite, you enter an admirable court, enclosed by 
three stories of porticoed promenades, each story a different style 
of architecture, with beautiful marble balustrades, and arches 
garlanded with marble flowers and fruits. Going into the apart- 
ments, you find the walls everywhere frescoed by Domenichino 
and Annibale Caracci. The latter wrought eight years upon. 




them, and was rewarded with a sum equal only to six hundred 
dollars. The ceiling of the large dining-room is the work of 
Raphael, and there is nothing nobler than these vigorous forms 
of Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, Psyche, and the rest, covering the 
vast concave, and framed in with graceful festoons of flowers and 
trailing vines. 

The Palazzo Colonna, begun in the fifteenth century by Mar- 
tin v., afterward occupied by Julius II. and San Carlo Borronieo, 
presents rather an indifferent exterior ; but its great extent, 
spacious court, and well-furnished galleries, cannot fail to excite 
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the admiration of the visitor. This splendid collection of portraits 
and Madonnas — this vast library of rare old books and manu- 
scripts — this great hall, forty feet wide and more than two hun- 
dred and twenty in length, supported by Corinthian columns of 
giallo antico, adorned with mirrors and tapestry, frescoed with 




flowers and genii, and filled with the precious things of art — this 
terraced garden, extending along the western slope of the Quiri- 
nal, with blooming walks, and tropical plants, and living walls 
of box, and deep arcades of ilex, and colossal fragments of fatten 
temples, and subterranean vaults of ancient therms — all form a 
combination of beauty, and splendor, and genius, and ruinous 
decay, scarcely surpassed in Italy. And here once lived "the 
noble Colonna," worthy of a more heroic age. When overtaken 
by his pursuers, and asked who he was, he bravely replied — "I 
am Stephen Colonna, a citizen of Rome ! " and when, in the last 
extremity of adverse battle, one cried to him — "Where is now 
your fortress, Colonna?" he laid his hand upon his heart, and 
proudly answered — " Here ! " 
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The Palazzo Barberini, a memorial of the ambition and mag- 
nificence of Urban VIII., is an enormous pile. Upon the grand 
stairway stands a majestic lion in alto rilievo, before which Canova 
is said to have lain frequently for hours, studying for his tomb of 
Clement III. in St. Peter's. Here is a library of fifty thousand 
printed volumes, and an extensive collection of curious and valua- 
ble manuscripts. In the right wing is a huge hall with a richly 
frescoed ceiling, filled with sculpture and tapestry. Would you 
laugh .' Look at Domenichino's Adam and Eve. God is making 




inquisition for the cause of their guilt, and our great forefather is 
shrugging his shoulders and pointing to his wife, while she also 
shrugs her shoulders and points to the serpent, who no doubt 
would shrug his if he had any to shrug. Unquestionably, it is an 
excellent picture ; but if it tells the truth, these two venerable 
sinners must have been first-rate Italians, for none but first-rate 
Italians ever shrugged their shoulders after this fashion. Would 
you weep ? Here is Guido's Heatrice Cenci, one of the saddest and 
sweetest things ever executed by human hand. Byron, Shelley, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and many others liave described the marvel- 
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lous loveliness of "the picture that enchants the world." Languish- 
ing in a gloomy prison which she is soon to quit for the scaffold, 
the fair unfortunate is visited by her advocate, who engages her 
in conversation ; while the young artist, having entered stealthily 
behind him, stands unperceived in a corner sketching her match- 
less beauty. Hearing the slight noise of his pencil, she looks 
round over her shoulder and discovers him at his work. At this 
moment it is, and in this exact attitude, he has given us her por- 
trait ; which, once seen, ever afterward haunts the memory like 
an angel vision. 

The Palazzo Rospigliosi, built for Cardinal Borghese at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, on the site of the Baths 
of Constantine, is a vast edifice, the interior of which is seldom 
shown to strangers. We may find our way, however, to the 
casino in the rear, which is itself a palace of no mean dimensions 
and adornments. The ceiling of its central dome is filled with 
Guido's Aurora — "the very type," says Mendelssohn, "of haste 
and impetuosity." Mrs. Eaton goes into raptures about it, and 
calls it "embodied poetry," and "the noblest work of its aulhor." 
Forsyth writes: "The Cupid, the Phoebus, and the Aurora, form 
a climax of artistic beauty, and the Hours seem as light as the 
clouds on which they dance." Guido was a very fortunate 
painter, and much admired by the ladies, boasting that he had 
"two hundred ways of making the eyes look up to heaven," and 
he has here given us the fairest vision of his light and joyous 
soul. The blooming goddess, riding in her golden chariot through 
the radiant air, and shedding "showers of shadowing roses over 
the rejoicing earth," is indeed "a thing of beauty" which to all 
who see it once must be "a joy forever ;" and as one gazes at 
the fiery steeds, the flaming wheels, the lightly-tripping Hours, 
the flambeau blown back by the velocity of the. gay cortege, he 
involuntarily holds his breath, and makes haste to see all before 
the glorious vision shall have passed away. But other objects, 
of ahiiost equal interest, invite the eye of the visitor — the 
deli^^htful landscapes of Hril ; the elegant frescos of the frieze ; 
the busts and statues in the hall ; the bronze horses taken from 
the ruined baths ; Ludovico's Samson pulling down the temple 
upon the Philistines ; Volterra's picture of the " Man of Sor- 
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rows" bending beneath the burden of his cross; Domenichino's 
Adam gathering fuel for our great guilty foremother, surrounded 
by all the menagerie of Eden ; and David dancing before the 
ark of the Lord, with that charming group of damsels playing 
and singing in the triumphal procession, constituting as animated 
a spectacle as colors could well produce. Leaving the casino, we 
find ourselves imparadised in a garden of roses, jessamines, aza- 
leas, and magnolias, fill- 
ing all the air with fra- 
grance ; while pansies, vio- 
lets, verbenas, and other 
small flowers, enamel the 
ground beneath our feet — 
more beautiful than the 
richest mosaic I 

Of palaces, let these 
suffice the reader, though 
there are enough more, if 
we add only a few shops, 
warehouses, church - tow- 
ers, smoke-chimneys, and 
railway-stations, to make 
a great city — all of them 
grand in architecture, glo- 
rious in decoration, and 
rich in treasures of art. 

Formerly Rome was 
completely environed with 
pleasant villas, pictur- 
esquely seated on the en- 
circling hills, and afford- 
ing delightful outlooks over the surrounding Campagna — rural 
palaces enclosed with groves and gardens where nobles, princes, 
cardinals, and wealthy citizens, enjoyed their elegant opulence 
and entertained their friends. Many of them have totally dis- 
appeared ; others are now neglected and falling to decay ; but a 
score at least are still occupied and in good condition, affording 
the most charming retreats imaginable for those who love a 
quiet and secluded life. 
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^^^B The Villa Borghese has a park four miles in circumference, 
^^^P covering the crest of a broad hill behind the Pincio, and entered 
^^^1 by an elegant portico just without the Porta del Popolo, Its 
^^^H noble vistas, numerous fountains, ornamental buildings, great 
^^^H central casino, and interesting collection of antiquities, entitle it 
^^^H to be regarded as the t^rst of Roman villas, and worthy of com- 
^^^B parison with the luxurious retreats of Maecenas and Lucullus, 
^^^H Portions of the grounds are laid out in parallelograms, the walks 
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^^^^^^V adorned with temples, shaded with laurels, and brightened with 
^^^^^^^ artificial cascades ; but here and there a winding path allures you 
^^H^ into a wilderness of plants and flowers abandoned to their own 
^^H native wildness. and watered by streamlets murmuring through 
^^H their own artless channels. The interior of the casino is lined 
^^H with the richest marbles, supported by the noblest pillars, and 
^^^1 filled with the finest productions of the pencil and the chisel. 
^^^1 Here is the famous reclining statue of Pauline Bonaparte by 
^^H Canova, truly a work of wondrous beauty. Such indeed is the 
^^^H splendor of these apartments and the preciousness of their con- 
^^^H tents, that no sovcreiifn in Europe can boast a gayer residence or 
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a richer gallery. All here is beautiful, classical, harmonious ; and 
the tourist will never tire of wandering through these charming 
groves, everywhere fragrant with blossoms and musical with 
birds. The gates are always open during the day ; and in fair 
weather multitudes of people may be seen moving among the 
trees and shrubbery, or sitting in picturesque groups around the 
fountains. It is impossible for me to express the sense of delight 
with which I made my first visit to this Roman paradise. The 
sun was slowly declining in the west, and gleams of ruddy light 
illumined the gray trunks around me, and threw a broad mantle 
of glowing scarlet here and there over the blooming lawns. Here 
was a little temple, yonder a graceful peristyle, farther on a ruined 
colonnade, and on all sides arches, porticos, balustrades, glorious 
in alternate light and shade. A cluster of blooming almond-trees 
in the distance seemed a bank of snow tinged with purple, and 
the aroma of a neighboring lemon-grove sweetened the evening 
air. The palace-windows flashed with the reflection of the setting 
sun, the rich marble vases sparkled along the avenues, the heads 
of the venerable statues kindled with prophetic flames, and ever 
and anon borne on the swelling breeze came the soft sweet 
strains of a distant melody. 

The Villa Albani, now the property of Prince Torlonia, is 
scarcely less beautiful and interesting. Its grand saloon is wain- 
scoted with variegated marble, supported by two huge columns 
of glittering alabaster, and enriched with other pillars of granite, 
porphyry, serpentine, and verd-antique. All here is art, nothing 
being left to nature. Grassy lawns are enclosed with walls of 
box, flower-beds framed in evergreen borders, and terrace con- 
nected with terrace by flights of marble steps flanked with statu- 
ary. Besides two galleries and a great circular portico filled with 
choice works of the chisel, there are numerous pieces of sculpture 
scattered about the grounds, as if they had sprung up from tlie 
earth or fallen from the sky — gods, lions, torsos, colossal busts, 
great marble vases, columns crowned with urns, pedestals sus- 
taining nothing but the air, and caryatides apparently waiting for 
their burdens. There is a grand portico with open arcades, fur- 
nishing a breezy promenade for counts and cardinals, with ample 
room for silk robes and sweeping trains, and numerous pages and 
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attendants. And from the lofty balcony above, how delightful 
the prospect on every side ! the superb ilex rising over the ter- 
race, with its great pillars and evergreen domes of monumental 
foliage — avenues of sycamores diverging in straight lines, like 
interminable colonnaii — solemn cypresses here and there in 
rows, standing like huge obelisks against the blue sky — on a hill 
without the wall, a confused mass of roofs, gables, towers and 
buttresses, suggestive of an old feudal castle, canopied by a clus- 
ter of majestic stone-pines — away on the eastern horizon, the 




irregular ridge of the Sabine Mountains, like a long serrated wall 
of lapis-lazuli, over which rises the snow-covered Gennaro like a 
glittering dome of silver, to the right the huge pyramid of Albano 
like a watch-tower for the guardian gods of Rome, and to the left 
the purple mass of Soracte like the half of an exploded planet 
fallen upon the Campagna! Among the many works of art in 
the casino, I saw upon the ceiling a beautiful fresco of Apollo 
and the Muses. " How is this?" said I to x.\\'i citslodc ; "there 
are ten Muses!" — "Nine Muses," he replied, "and Madame 
Mengs." This solved the mystery. The piece had been exc- 
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cuted by Raphael Mengs, who, with the excusable vanity of 
wedded love, could not resist the temptation to put his handsome 
wife among the Muses. Madame Mengs is worthy of her compa- 
ny, for none of the nine has a finer face than hers ; and very pleas- 
ant must it have been to the artist, to hear everybody asking, 
** What is the name of this tenth Muse ? " 

The Vill^ Madama, on the slope of Monte Mario, beyond the 
Tiber, is now interesting chiefly for its historic associations and 
its fine outlook over the city. In its gardens may be seen the 
remains of a rural theatre, formed partly by the natural windings 
of a little dell, enclosed with shrubbery and pleasantly shaded 
with trees. In the golden days of the Medici, this sylvan retreat 
was thronged by the polished Romans, who assembled here to 
listen to the recitations of rival poets and decide the claims of 
contestant orators. After these literary exhibitions, the specta- 
tors were regaled in lofty halls, planned by Raffaello and painted 
by Giulio Romano, with all the luxuries of the garden,' the orchard 
and the vineyard, accompanied with vocal and instrumental music. 
Those golden days are gone, the Medician line is extinct, and the 
sumptuous mansion presents an aspect of ruinous decay, though 
the great fountain-basin and the mouldings and faded frescos 
of the loggia still attest the former magnificence. Seen from this 
advantageous elevation, the Tiber winding through his flowery 
meads, the arched tower of the memorable Pons Milvius, the plain 
consecrated by Constantine's victory over Maxentius, the roofs 
and domes and towers that cover the Campus Martius, the glori- 
ous semicircle of the Seven Hills enclosing the modern city, and 
the Campagna with its broken arches and crumbling sepulchres 
stretching away to the mountains, — 

" Make large display ot Rome's immortal ruins.'' 

The Villa Pamfili-Doria is remarkable for its extent, its magnifi- 
cence, and its valuable antiquities. Here were once the Gardens 
of Galba, and here the murdered emperor is believed to have been 
buried. This grand rural palace owes its origin to the immense 
treasure extorted and plundered from Innocent X. by his unscru- 
pulous sister-in-law Olympia, widow of Count Pamfili, who estab- 
lished her residence in the Vatican, and became absolute mistress 
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B{ the palace, selling benefices, granting promotions, dispensing 
pardons, inflicting punishments, carrying the keys of St. Peter, ant 
exercising all the functions of the Sovereign Pontiff, except that 
of saying mass and blessing the multitude, while his holiness was 
to the day of his death her puppet and her slave. During the 
eleven years of her reign, this modern Messalina amassed millions 
of gold and gems, but soon after died of the plague, leaving al 
to her son CammiHo, who founded the great family of the Pamfili 
Doria, and reared this glorious residence on the crest of the Janic 
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Villa Pamfll-Darla. 

^lum. The grounds are laid out with great regularity, but the 
Bixuriance of nature is constantly counterworking the formal ar 
He man, and the profusion of foliage and water renders it a delight 
Bd resort when the mercury is at eighty. From an ilex-fringec 
^fcrace in front of the casino, is obtained one of the finest views 
^Bt St. Peter's, with the Campagna for a background, and tht 
deep-blue pyramid of Sant Oreste beyond. On the very summi 
of the hill is an avenue of towering stone-pines, interlacing thci 
^tranches a hundred feet overhead, and forming the most majestic 
Bortico you can imagine. Here Porsenna pitched his camp more 
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than two thousand years ago, and Marshal Oudinot planted his 
batteries in 1849. 

Of these charming rural residences I have said enough to 
furnish the reader an idea of the elegantly luxurious life formerly 
led by the nobles, cardinals and wealthy citizens of Rome. Frag- 
ments and fossil skeletons they are of an organism that flourished 
here for some centuries, delighting in art, literature, mental cul- 
ture, refined society, and magnificent display. In describing two 
or three of these, one virtually describes them all. They may 
differ in extent and magnificence, but their principal features are 
the same — their natural graces, their artificial decorations, the 
treasures of art which they contain, and the views which they 
command of the far-spreading Campagna — entitling them to the 
first rank among the Edens of Italy. 
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CHURCHES OF ROME. 



FlGAN Rome had four hundred temples. Papal Rome has 
three hundred and forty churches. Many of them are as 
old as the age of Constantine, and a few claim a still higher 
antiquity. They are constructed generally after the pattern of 
the ancient basilica, with a lofty central nave, separated from two 
lateral aisles by colonnades, and a 
raised tribune at the east end tenni- 
nating in a vaulted semicircular apse. 
In their successive restorations and 
repairs, they have been more or less 
altered in appearance ; yet much of 
the old material remains, and the 
original plan has in most cases been 
preserved. These ancient edifices 
are interesting, therefore, as speci- 
mens of the early Christian architec- 
ture ; and frequently they contain 
rare treasures of art, the sight of 
which is well worth a joufney to 
Rome. 

The prevailing style of the mod- 
em ecclesiastical architecture of the 
Romans, I cannot say that I admire. jan urtgorit. 

The fantastical innovations of Bor- 

romini appear to me opposed to all true taste and just propor- 
tion. This is the more remarkable in a city where so many 
admirable specimens remain as modcis and guides for the archi- 
tect. With the noble portico of the Pantheon before him, is 
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it not strange that he should have indulged in so many whim- 
sical absurdities — groups of pillars crowded into recesses where 
there is nothing to support, curved cornices broken and sharp- 
ened into angles, and pediments twisted and distorted with 
crescents and flourishes — filling Rome with such extravagances 
and deformities as now everywhere meet the eye of the beholder ? 
But Borromini was a bold and daring genius, who avoided imita- 
tion and aimed at originality, seeking even to excel Michael 
Angelo. The former object he certainly achieved ; the latter 
also, in respect to every thing grotesque and ridiculous in his 
art. 

Yet there is much in these Roman churches to be admired. 
Some of them, four or five hundred feet long, with a width of 
three or four hundred feet at the transepts, have a grandeur and 
a magnificence quite unimaginable and amazing to one whose 
ecclesiological ideas are derived from what he may have seen in 
American cities. And if you are of those 

" Who love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light; " 

and if you take pleasure in swelling domes, and soaring towers, 
and fretted arches, and endless colonnades, and pavements that 
glow with all the hues of the rainbow, and ceilings that blaze with 
precious stones and costly gilding, and canvas that seems to 
breathe and throb along the sculptured walls, and statues of 
bronze and marble that look as if they were just ready to step 
down from their pedestals and take you by the hand; — you may 
find in some of these sacred edifices delightful occupation for the 
aesthetical and emotional parts of your nature weeks and months 
together. And as you wander through groves of monolithic 
granite, and porphyry, and serpentine, and alabaster, and mala- 
chite, and cipollino^ and pavonazzettOy and verde antico, and giallo 
anticOy and rosso anticOy and nero anticOy and every other species 
of pictra preziosa^ flashing with gems, radiant with gold and sil- 
ver, and peopled with all beautiful forms of life in earth and 
heaven, you will be ready to confess with the far-travelled queen 
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at Solomon's court — " It was a true report which I heard in mine 
own country, but the half was not told me ! " 

A few of these churches will furnish abundant matter for the 
present chapter, and I shall select chiefly the more ancient among 
them. 

The oldest of all, perhaps, is that of Pudentiana, built upon 
the very site of the house of Pudens the senator. It was here St. 
Paul found hospitable lodgings, and the family were the Apostle's 
first Roman converts. In his Second Epistle to Timothy, written 
from Rome, he mentions the senator by name, with Claudia his 
wife, as sending their 
Christian salutations. 
During his own life- 
time Pudens appears to 
have built an oratory 
here, which after his 
martyrdom was e n - 
larged into a spacious 
church, and called after 
his daughter Pudenti- 
ana. In 1865 some in- 
teresting constructions 
were found beneath the 
present building, which 
are believed to be part 
of the family residence 
and the original oratory. The church contains some fine columns 
of Lunacella marble, and what De Rossi considers the best of the 
ancient Christian mosaics; but the repeated repairs and restora- 
tions have left little of the early structure. The modern chapel of 
the Csetani family is interesting, and their sarcophagi are shown by 
torchlight in a gloomy vault below. Papal superstition esteems 
the place most holy, and the faithful who visit it daily during 
Lent obtain an indulgence of three thousand years, with remis- 
sion of a third part of their sins. 

Next to this church naturally comes that of Santa Preseda. 
Preseda was another daughter of Pudens, who, after the death of 
her sister Pudentiana, buried the bodies of twenty-three martyrs, 
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and shortly afterward was herself buried beside them. An ora- 
tory was erected on the scene of their sufferings as early as the 
year of our Lord i6o, which was certainly in existence at the end 
of the fifth century, being mentioned in the acts of a Christian 
council held at that time. In 822 the original church was de- 
stroyed, and the present structure was afterward erected by Pas- 
cal I. We enter its atrium by a lofty portico resting on handsome 
Ionic columns. The building is basilican in form, with a coffered 
roof; the nave divided into four compartments by huge arches 
springing from the pilasters, and separated from the two aisles by 
sixteen Corinthian columns of granite. From the right aisle we 
pass into the Orto del Paradiso, a chapel for its wondrous beauty 
worthy of its name ; its gateway, flanked with columns of black 
and white marble, supporting a richly sculptured cornice, on which 
are two lines of mosaic heads in circlets ; and the lofty vault of 
its interior, sustained by four granite pillars, together with part 
of the walls, covered with splendid mosaic figures standing out 
distinctly from a ground of gold. In the crypt is an altar richly 
adorned with mosaics, and two ancient sarcophagi said to contain 
the dust of the sainted sisters. 

Next in order ought to be named the Church of San Clemente, 
the fellow-laborer of St. Paul ; which is nearly as old as those 
already described, and is mentioned as ancient by St. Jerome and 
other writers of the fourth century. It stands at the foot of the 
Coelian, in a street leading from the Colosseum to the Lateran, 
on the very spot originally occupied by the good bishop's house. 
Altered successively by five Popes since 770, "it retains/* says 
Hare, " more of the details of the ancient ecclesiastical architec- 
ture than any other building in Rome." **It is a good specimen, 
in perfect preservation," says Lord Lindsay, "of the primitive 
Christian church." Court, pavement, portico, cancellum, ambones, 
ciborium, candelabra, every thing remains intact and perfect. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by sixteen marble columns. 
The Chapel of the Passion is enriched with fine frescos. The 
tomb of Cardinal Rovcrella is seldom surpassed in splendor. 
The mosaics in the tribune and upon the apsis are full of mystic 
significance and poetic imagination. Beneath the altar repose the 
remains of St. Clement, with those of Ignatius and several other 
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martyrs. From the sacristy we descend to the lower church, dis- 
covered in 1857. Here are pillars of the rarest marble, and fres- 
cos of great beauty. Beneath this crypt is still another, brought 
to light ten years later — probably the very house of St. Clement, 
and trodden sometimes by St. Paul in his chains. Here the 
bishop was arrested by order of the prefect Mamertinus, first 
banished, and afterward bound to an anchor and cast into the 
sea. His remains were found, and brought back to Rome by 
Cyril, who buried them here, and subsequently slept by their 
side. 

The San Pietro in Vinculi is said to have been founded by 
Theodora, the sister of Hermes, in the year 109 ; more likely 
by Eudoxia, wife of the emperor Valentinian HI., in 442; who 
built it especially as a shrine for the chains of St. Peter, left in 
the Mamertine Prison when he went forth to the cross. The 
chains are still here — originally two, miraculously welded into 
one ; exhibited by a priest on the first Monday in Lent, and 
kissed by multitudes of devout visitors ; but I believe they may 
be seen almost any day for half a paul. The interior of the 
church presents two lines of fluted Doric columns, ten on each 
side, probably from the ancient baths which occupied the same 
ground. Beneath the high altar, it is believed, lie the bones of 
the seven Maccabean brothers, brought hither from Palestine. 
But the most remarkable object is Michael Angelo's Moses, an 
impersonation of majesty in marble, looking as if he had just 
come down from communion with God upon Mount Sinai. It is 
impossible to conceive a higher expression of human power than 
is given in this great statue. Designed as a compliment to the 
heroic qualities of Julius H., whose tomb it was intended to 
glorify, it might be taken as a petrifaction of the sculptor's 
genius. Julius was a pope of unbounded ambition and amazing 
energy. He aimed to make all Rome his monument, and sought 
immortality especially in his tomb. The original design of this 
structure was absolutely sublime ; but, like many other grand 
human projects, it was never completed. Eighteen feet high 
and twelve feet broad, it was to contain more than forty statues, 
of which the Moses was only a specimen. The death of the 
pontiff put an end to the work, when four only of the figures 
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were finished, and eight designed. Three of the finished four 
are seen in the existing unfinished monument. 

Just behind this interesting church, stands the San Martino 
al Monte, headquarters of the Carmelites, founded by St. Sym- 
machus about the year 500, on the ruins of an earlier edifice in 
honor of St. Sylvester. The exterior is rather uninviting, but 
the interior is full of interest. Twenty-four ancient Corinthian 
columns of rare beauty support the nave, and the aisles are elab- 
orately frescoed in landscape by the two Poussins. The pillars 
of different kinds of marble, with the noble entablature above 
them, present a most magnificent spectacle ; and the effect of 
thetaised tribune, with the winding stairs leading down into the 
curious crypt, is highly picturesque. Here are the tombs of 
cardinals, generals, mailed knights of the middle ages, and illus- 
trious brethren of the order ; and nine popes, with a number 
of saints translated from the catacombs, rest beneath an altar of 
the richest and rarest beauty. The crypt is formed out of a part 
of the Baths of Titus, which once occupied the place — a vast 
vaulted hall, originally paved with mosaic-work and magnificently 
painted, but now deeply tinged with unwholesome vapors from 
which the visitor is glad to escape into the upper air. Here was 
held the council of Sylvester and Constantine ; and the back of 
Sylvester's chair may still be seen in its place ; and in one of the 
chapels a mitre, probably the oldest in the world. 

In the ancient Campus Veranus, on the road to Tivoli, three 
quarters of a mile beyond the city gate, stands the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo, originally founded by Constantine the Great, and by 
successive popes enlarged and improved till it became one of 
the most important churches of Rome. Here the broiled saint 
was buried, and his bronze statue occupies the top of a tall 
granite pillar in front of the building. Four spiral columns, and 
two others of the Doric order, sustain the portico with its fine 
mosaic frieze ; above which rises the fa<jade, beautified with rare 
marbles and rich mosaics. Within the portico are four splendid 
sarcophagi, and the walls are covered with a curious series of 
frescos, one of which represents the whole history of Lorenzo — 
his ordination, miracles, charities, arrest, trial, scourging, and 
martyrdom. Twenty-four pillars of granite and cipollino enclose 
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the nave. The roof is splendidly painted in patterns, and the 
pavement is a magnificent piece of opus alexandrinum. The 
baptismal font, the finely frescoed canopy, the carved ambones 
inlaid with serpentine and porphyry, are unsurpassed in material 
and execution. The tribune is curiously paved with mosaic, and 
adorned with twenty-four superb Corinthian columns of pavo- 
nassetto in two ranges, one above the other — the upper range 
sustaining a noble entablature of various precious marbles and 
mosaic pictures, the lower descending through a large open space 
far below the present 
pavement to the level 
of the original floor. 
Over the high altar is 
a batdacckino, support- 
ed by four columns 
of porphyry ; and be- 
neath it is the tomb 
of the saint, contain- 
ing his bones in a sil- 
ver shrine, with those 
of the proto- martyr 
Stephen, When the 
latter were brought 
hither from their origi- 
nal resting-place, and 
were being lowered in- 
to the vault, the former """' ' ' 

politely removed to one side to make room for them. Nothing 
is absurd in papal Rome, but Protestant incredulity ; and no 
wonder the saints are honored by the living, who receive such 
homage from the dead ! Here also reposes St. Augustine. The 
lower and earlier basilica is entered by what appears to have been 
a triumphal arch, beyond which is a mosaic screen with panels of 
porphyry and serpentine, and behind this an ancient episcopal 
throne. The place was not entirely excavated till 1864. 

The great ISasllica of San Giovanni in Latcrano was built by 
Constantine in 324, the first Christian emi>cror laboring upon it 
with his own hands, but this was overthrown by an earthquake in 
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896. A second structure took its place, which was consumed by 
fire in 1308. The third perished in the same manner fifty-eight 
years afterward, but was restored by Urban V. It occupies a 
commanding position on the Ccelian ; and its facade, supported 
by stacks of columns, is grand and imposing ; but the balustrade 
above, burdened with marble saints in commotion, with fluttering 
robes and streaming scarfs, parading like actors in a theatre, pre- 
sents a spectacle at first amazing and afterward amusing ; and when 
you enter, you are not pleased with the contortions of the interior 
architecture — the broken friezes and fantastical pediments — the 




spirals, crescents, triangles, and other eccentricities, and the 
high altar which enshrines the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
covered by a Gothic baldacchino, with four granite columns, and 
canopied statues at its angles, seems utterly out of harmony with 
the rest of the edifice. For these faults and deformities, I be- 
lieve, Borromini is responsible. The church was originally sup- 
ported by more than three hundred pillars; but this bold inno- 
vator, in repairing it, walled up many of thcni in his buttresses, 
which he disfigured with tasteless pilasters. The nave and four 
aisles are of grand proportions, and the ancient pavement of opus 
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alexandrinum is extremely beautiful, but the gilding of the hori- 
zontal roof is offensively gaudy and glittering. The canopy over 
the altar in the chapel of the Sacramento Santissimo is sustained 
by four fluted columns of bronze, said to have been brought from 
Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem, but believed by some to have 
belonged to the Temple of Jupiter upon the Capitol. The Corsi 
Chapel contains the tomb of Clement XI I. , whose remains repose 
in a fine porphyry sarcophagus, taken from the portico of the 
Pantheon, and once occupied by the ashes of Agrippa. That of 
Torlonia is a charming marble boudoir in which to enjoy a cool 
atmosphere in a sultry summer day — white as snow, embroidered 
with gold, decked with elegant statuary, and domed with a pretty 
panelled cupola. By far the finest part of the basilica is the 
transept, rich in color from its basement of polychromatic marbles, 
and its upper frescos of the legendary life of Constantine. There 
is a very large baptismal basin here, from which tradition affirms 
that emperor received the sacramental sign and seal of the Chris- 
tian covenant, and where are annually baptized at Easter all the 
Jews converted to Christianity in Rome during the twelve months 
preceding. The decorations everywhere are rich, and varied, 
and scattered with the utmost profusion, but unfortunately with 
little taste. It is impossible to describe the effect of the declin- 
ing sun, pouring cataracts of light through the windows upon the 
many-colored pavement ; while the apsis, flaming with mosaics, 
flings back the dazzling splendors from its curves of purple and 
gold. From the peristyle, as we retire, the admirable piazza opens 
before us a prospect of unimaginable loveliness — first, a vast 
square, silent and deserted, graced with the loftiest Egyptian 
obelisk in Rome ; next, an emerald esplanade, gilded by the slant 
sunbeams, pouring over it a flood of liquid gold ; then a long 
green avenue, with files of noble trees, stretching away in the 
distance ; at its extremity, the grand basilica of Santa Croce, with 
its dark-brown roof and lofty campanile, standing in fine relief 
against the vermilion sky ; and this whole picture framed in with 
a landscape of unrivalled beauty — on the left, a line of ruined 
arcades mantled with ilex and ivy — on the right, the wide waste 
of the Campagna bounded by the distant mountains, with bright 
villages gleaming out here and there like gems from a wall of 
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jasper — and, bending like a benediction over aU, a heaven of 
serenest tenderness, through which fleecy clouds are floating like 
swans upon an azure sea. 

No church in Rome is more charmingly environed than the 
Santa Croce. On every side it is approached through quiet lanes, 
and blooming gardens, and solitary vineyards, and long avenues 
of stately trees, forming a picture of most bewitching beauty, 
varied with venerable ruins, and dusky towers, and castellated 
walls, full of solemn mem- 
ories and rich historic as- 
sociations. Its facade is 
adorned with fine columns 
of granite and marble. 
The high altar is beauti- 
fied by an urn of green ba- 
salt, sculptured with lions' 
heads, and containing the 
dust of Sts. Anastasius 
and Cxsarius, and covered 
by a baldacckino of braccia 
corallina. The frescos of 
the tribune, by Pinturic- 
chio, represent the finding 
of the True Cross, with a 
colossal Christ in a nim- 
bus and surrounded by 
angels — a figure full of wild grandeur. In. this church always 
took place the consecration of the Golden Rose, sent to foreign 
princesess from the Pope. The crypt contains the Chapel of St. 
Helena, with her statue over the altar, canopied with a vault of 
rich mosaics ; and the Invention of the True Cross, which is 
attributed to her, is annually celebrated here with festive solem- 
nity and most admirable music. 

The magnificent Cathedral of San Paolo fuori la Mura, near 
the spot where St. Paul was slain, is one of the noblest Chris- 
tian temples in Italy. The original edifice was begun by Con- 
stantine, and completed by Theodosius and Honorius. Its roof 
was of wood, but the beams were lined with gold ; and its col- 
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umns, amounting to a hundred and thirty-eight, were deemed the 
finest collection in the world. It was repaired successively hy 
Leo III. and Sixtus V. The latter built a portico, more than a 
mile in length, leading to it from the city gate, supported by 
marble pillars and roofed with gilded copper. This magnificent 
appendage, however, much to my discomfort and regret, was long 
ago destroyed ; and I rode out to the basilica over an unpaved 
road, beneath a broiling sun, and well-nigh suffocated with dust. 
In 1823 this glorious church was consumed by fire, but has since 
been magnificently restored. Its length is four hundred feet. 




and its greatest width two hundred and fifty. Half a mile away, 
it takes the eye of the approaching tourist with its grand outline, 
graceful portico, and symmetrical campanile ; and as he enters, and 
walks over a pavement of splendid marbles, and beholds on his 
right and left eighty-two great monoliths of polished granite with 
Corinthian capitals of white marble, and lifts his eyes to the lofty 
frieze ornamented with mosaic portraits of the Popes and illus- 
trious fathers oE the Church, and turns here and there to admire 
the side chapels, with attars of malachite an<i jasper, and pauses 
before the high altar with its grand baldacdiino and shining col- 
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umns of Egyptian alabaster, and then passes from the tribune 
into the adjoining Cloister of the Benedictines — a forest of pil- 
lars in every possible form and position, with every conceivable 
eccentricity of arrangement and decoration — coupled, tripled, 
clustered, banded, gilded, frescoed, fluted, twisted, inclined, in- 
verted, horizontal, incrusted with mosaics, wreathed and festooned 
with flowers and fruits in marble — he finds himself bewildered 
by a profusion of beauties, surpassed only in St. Peter's, and 
equalled nowhere else in Rome. 

Passhig up the Via Frattina, I saw, one day, a number of fine 
horses, gayly caparisoned, prancing along, apparently as happy as 
if they had just come from a camp-meeting. A friend informed 
me that this week was the festa of San Antonio Abate, and the 
horses had been up to the church for a benediction in the name 
of the patron saint of all the domestic animals. So, having in- 
quired the way, I went to see. The church stands on the Esqui- 
line, near the Santa Maria Maggiore. The piazza in front was 
full of horses, donkeys, and other cattle — some with four feet, 
and some with two ; and on the marble steps stood, in full canoni- 
cals, a corpulent ecclesiastic, of a rubicund countenance, with a 
little brush in his hand, sprinkling holy water upon the beasts as 
they were brought to him, and chanting to the eighth tone Grego- 
rian — "Per intercessionem Beati Antonii Abatis, haec animalia 
liberantur a malis, in nomini Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti — 
Amen." Entering the church, I found it indifferently decorated 
with ancient mosaics and historical frescos ; but it is built upon 
the ruins of a temple to Diana, and dedicated to the patriarch of 
hermits. 

Thousands of people go to the Church of the Trinita del 
Monte to hear the singing of invisible nuns. Frederica Bremer 
says ** it sounds like the singing of angels." Mendelssohn 
tells us, in one of his letters, how he was charmed by it, and 
how minutely he observed the voices, and how he composed a 
piece of music for their performance. Of course, I followed the 
fashion, and confessed the strange witchery of those wondrous 
tones, which really seemed to fall from heaven. There are two 
pictures here by Daniele da Volterra — an Assumption of the 
Virgin, and a Descent from the Cross ; the former of which is 
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divinely beautiful, and Nicholas Poussin pronounced the latter 
"the third picture in the world." The church, with its convent, 
like a strong-walled fortress, sits majestically serene above the 
tumult of the Piazza di Spagna — a delightful evening resort for 
meditation and devotion. 

In the Trastevera is the Church of Santa Cecilia, where once 
stood the house of the virgin martyr; and the bath is shown in a 
chapel, where she is said to have been beheaded. On the tomb is 
a reclining statue, lying in a very natural position, and apparently 
covered with a deli- 
cate veil — :: the head 
severed from the 
body, but carefully 
replaced; which, ac- 
cording to the in- 
scription, c o r r e - 
sponds perfectly to 
the attitude and ap- 
pearance of the re- 
mains, as they were 
found here more than 
a thousand years 
ago. It is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and 
wrought with such 
exquisite art, that the 
saint seems to sleep 
in her snowy robe, 

awaiting the call of the morning. There are few paintings more 
beautiful than Raphael's picture of the maiden martyr, as she 
stands, harp in hand, with eyes upturned to heaven, — 




"The mind — the n 



— breathing from her face." 



Very conspicuously perched upon the side of the Janicuinm, 
and commanding a view of the whole city, appears the Church 
of San Pietro in Montorio — an indisputably ancient building, 
adorned with fine sculpture and canvas. In the court of its 
adjoining convent, the custoik will show you a neat little Doric 
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chapel, built by Bramante, circular in form, supported by pillars, 
and crowned with a dome, resembling the Temples of Vesta. 
This dear little gem of an edifice — so says tradition — is erected 
on the very spot where St. Peter was crucified ; and who is hereti- 
cal enough to doubt that the aperture pointed out in the pave- 
ment is the identical place where his inverted cross was planted } 
I must not omit to mention the mausoleum of the modern 
Virgil. Torquato Tasso sleeps in the Church of Sant Onofrio, 
surrounded with pleasant gardens, on the green slope of the 
Janiculum. On the left, as you enter, is a marble slab, with a 
brief and simple inscription, designating the place where for a long 
time rested the remains of the poet. They were afterward removed 
to the chapel close by, and a monument of white marble was 
reared over them, which is one of the most beautiful things in 
Rome. In the centre you see a full-length figure of Tasso, with 
an upturned face of almost angelic loveliness, holding a manu- 
script in one hand and a gilded pen in the other. Two heavenly 
beings are hovering over him, in the act of placing a wreath upon 
his head. Beneath is the funeral train in basso-rilievo, the figures 
being all actual likenesses of the chief personages who officiated 
on the occasion or followed in the procession. It is said that 
Pio Nono headed the subscription to this exquisite memorial with 
a liberal sum. Tasso came to Rome in 1594, on the invitation of 
Clement VIII., to be crowned upon the Capitol ; but as his health 
was poor, and winter was setting in, it was deemed prudent to 
defer the ceremony till spring. This delay troubled and annoyed 
him, and his malady rapidly grew worse. Quite prostrated at 
length, he repaired to the convent of Sant Onofrio, saying to the 
monks who received him — " My fathers, I have come to die 
amongst you;" and to one of his friends he wrote soon after — 
" I have come to begin my conversation in heaven at this high 
place and among these holy fathers." His mind now became 
entirely absorbed in divine contemplation. On the fourteenth 
day he said — ** I believe the crown which I hoped to receive upon 
the Capitol is to be changed to a better crown in heaven." The 
following night one of the fratti prayed at his side till morning. 
In the gray dawn he was heard muttering — **/;/ mantis tuas^ 
Doviinc ! " 
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''And when the sun in all his state 
lllunied the eastern skies, 
He passed through Eden's morning gate, 
And walked in paradise." 

I entered the room in which he died, and saw his chair, his writing- 
desk, the pens he used, some of his manuscripts, several articles 
of his apparel, a cast in wax taken from the dead man's face, and 
the bay with which the fratti decked his bier and his sepulchre 
when they removed his remains to their present resting-place — 
a sad memorial of genius, and a melancholy emblem of fame. 
Then I passed through the cloisters into the garden, and seated 
myself under the remnant of Tasso's Oak, and looked down upon 
the yellow Tiber rolling in eddies below, and mused upon the fate 
of Tasso and of Rome. In one of the chapels of the convent 
reposes the late learned Cardinal Mezzofanti, worthy companion 
of the poet. 

There are about eighty churches here named in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, some of which are among the most magnificent 
in the city. The noblest of all is the Santa Maria Maggiore. 
Built in the fifth century, and restored at a later period, its antique 
idea has been well preserved, and it is to-day one of the most per- 
fect specimens of the early Christian basilica. It stands isolated 
on the Esquiline, where two broad streets terminate in two great 
squares ; and with its two domes, two facades, lofty balustrades, 
and soaring campanile, presents a very majestic and imposing 
aspect. More than four hundred feet long, and two hundred and 
thirty feet wide, its spacious and richly decorated interior is alto- 
gether of healthful and charming beauty. The aisles are separated 
from the nave by two Ionic colonnati^ numbering more than forty 
pillars, thirty-two of which are of white marble, having no other 
ornament than that of the delicate curves of their small capitals. 
Above these is a frieze of mosaic pictures, and over all a richly 
gilded horizontal ceiling. The high altar is a large slab of marble, 
covering a porphyry sarcophagus, in which formerly slumbered 
the bones of Liberius, the founder of this gorgeous fabric ; and 
overshadowed by a magnificent baldacchino of bronze, wreathed 
with gilt leaves, and surmounted by four marble angels at the 
corners. The two great side chapels, dedicated respectively to 
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Sixtus V. and the Borghese family, are adorned with malachite 
and lapis-lazuli, and radiant with an amazing profusion of gems 
and precious metals. All here is so natural and harmonious, that 
the eye never wearies in contemplating the prodigal wealth of 
ornament, and the effect produced upon the mind is that of tran- 
quil satisfaction and sublime repose. 

Another of these remembrancers of the immaculate Madonna 
is the Santa Maria sopra Minerva. It stands on one side of the 
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piazza in the rear of the Pantheon ; and was built upon the ruins 
of a temple sacred to the goddess whose name it connects with 
that of the Mother of Jesus. This church is of Gothic architect- 
ure, and only five centuries old. Its stained-glass windows are 
gorgeous, and its walls make a grand display of colored marbles. 
There are six chapels on each side, and three in one of the tran- 
septs, making fifteen, which constitute a perfect museum of art 
and history. One of them — the Caraffa — is dedicated to "the 
Angelical Doctor," Thomas Aquinas. The sepulchral monuments 
are numerous, and some of them are of admirable construction. 
Here repose four bishops, one archbishop, eleven cardinals, and 
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five popes. One of these holy fathers was the terrible Paul V., 
before whom even Alva trembled ; another was Urban VII., who 
occupied St. Peter's chair only eleven days ; and another was Leo 
X., patron of artists and poets, under whom Raphael and Ariosto 
won their immortality. Beneath the high altar, with a lamp 
always burning before it, is a marble sarcophagus containing the 
remains of St. Catherine of Sienna. Here also is the tomb of 
Fra Angelico of Fiesola, the most religious of artists, and more 
worthy to be called a saint than most of the saints he painted ; 
and that of Archdeacon Wilberforce, brother of the late Bishop 
of Winchester, and son of the illustrious British philanthropist. 
The church contains a splendid monument to San Dominico, 
having eight noble columns of nero antico, the characteristic color 
of the order, whose headquarters are in the adjoining convent. 
This convent has the largest library in Rome, except that of the 
Vatican. Intimately connected with the Holy Office of the In- 
quisition, it trembled before the revolutionary mob that stormed 
the Uffizio in 1848. Here Galileo, in 1633, was forced to retract 
on his knees "that accursed, heretical and abominable doctrine," 
that the earth revolves around the sun ; but as he rose, he mur- 
mured in sotto voce, ** E pur si tnuove " — ** and yet it moves." 

Another of these monuments to the most honored of woman- 
kind is the Santa Maria in Araceli. It stands upon the Capitol, 
where once stood the glorious fane of Jupiter, built partly from 
the ruins of that edifice, and dating from the fifth century. Eigh- 
teen of its twenty-two columns are of Egyptian granite, two of 
cipollino^ and two of Pentelic marble. The last two probably 
belonged to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. One of the others 
bears an antique inscription, indicating that it came from the 
Dormitory of the Caesars on the Palatine. The pavement and 
the two ambones are ornamented with mosaics of curious patterns. 
The building is full of splendid monuments, and contains many 
excellent paintings. It is approached by a hundred and twenty- 
four marble steps which once belonged to the Temple of Quirinus. 
The great attraction here is the Bambino Santissimo — an image 
of the infant Saviour, wrapped in gold and silver tissue, and cov- 
ered with gems of sufficient value to purchase an empire. This 
was carved from an olive-tree which grew in the Garden of Geth- 
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semane, by the hand of a Franciscan monk, and colored and 
varnished by St. Luke while the artist slept. Marvellous are its 
miraculous virtues, especially in the healing of sick children who 
have been given up by their physicians. Frequently it is carried 
to the chambers of dying infants, whom it never fails to cure ; 
and its fees for professional services, and the presents it receives 
from grateful parents, amount to more than the united salaries of 
all the doctors in Rome. Once, when it went to visit a patient, 
it was detained by an anxious mother, who sent back a sham 
Bambino in its stead ; but during the following night, indignant 
at its detention, it arose, walked back to its temple, and put the 
pretender to shame. Is it wonderful that this wooden doll should 
be adored by the prostrate thousands of Rome whenever it 
appears in the street, and should have a more magnificent equi- 
page than the sovereign pontiff himself } It was in the Araceli, 
as he sat musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, with the solemn 
vesper-chant of the barefooted monks ringing in his ears, that 
Gibbon first conceived the idea of writing " The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." 

Another of these great structures dedicated to the Virgin 
Mother is the Santa Maria del Popolo. Built in the eleventh 
century, rebuilt in the fifteenth, and modernized in the seven- 
teenth, its architecture is still beautiful and impressive, and the 
series of wide arcades between the nave and the aisles produce 
a grand effect. Twenty cardinals have their monuments in its 
chapels, rich in marbles of every hue and name. The aisles are 
crowded with the tombs of saints, and every slab of the pavement 
conceals a holy skeleton. The place is a perfect museum of art, 
in which fine sculpture and painting everywhere greet and glad- 
den the eye. The ceiling of the choir, splendidly frescoed by 
Pinturicchio, represents the maiden Mother and her divine Son, 
surrounded by the evangelists and sibyls, and the four great 
fathers of the Church — Jerome, Gregory, Ambrose and Augus- 
tine. Over the high altar is a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
placed there by Gregory IX., successfully invoked against the 
plague by Gregory XIII., and annually adored ever since by the 
sovereign pontiff in person, with clouds of incense and rich offer- 
ings, on the eighth day of September. Here it was that Martin 
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Luther, on his arrival in the capital of the Christian world, fell 
prostrate, exclaiming — "Hail, sacred Rome! thrice sacred for the 
blood of the martyrs shed in thee ! '* and at one of these altars he 
celebrated mass for the last time, before he went forth to become 
the uncompromising foe of the mystery of iniquity here enthroned 
for ages. In the frescos of this church, representations of the 
Eternal Father as a venerable old man occur again and again — a 
species of irreverent familiarity with the first great mystery of 
the universe, seen everywhere in Italy, notwithstanding the 
second commandment. 

I will conclude this chapter with a brief notice of II Gesu. 
This grand chiesa is the headquarters of the Jesuits — vast and 
magnificent — containing the richest altar in the world, the 
largest known mass of lapis-lazuli, and the sumptuous gilt-bronze 
sepulchre of Ignatius Loyola, contrasting strangely with his life 
of voluntary suffering and self-denial — the shroud of the samt 
glittering with precious stones, and his tall statue of massy silver 
profusely adorned with gems. We have only one more Sunday 
before we leave the city for Naples. To depart without having 
heard the celebrated music of the Gesu, and one of the wonderful 
sermons that during Lent attract hither the thronging thousands 
of Rome, would be an irreparable loss. Full half an hour before 
the time of service we are at the door. The church is already 
full, and it takes us twenty-five minutes to effect an entrance and 
secure seats. We have scarcely composed ourselves after the 
flurry and fluster, and winked our congratulations to one another, 
when the great organ begins. Then comes a soft, sweet tone, as 
of a child singing at a distance, which a little more of the imagi- 
native in the listener might make the voice of an angel floating 
down from heaven. Another follows, and another, and another ; 
and the song rises by degrees, till it fills the spacious edifice ; and 
anon the whole vast concourse of worshippers — six thousand 
people — seem to take up the chorus, and send it echoing through 
vault and colonnade, '*as the sound of many waters and mighty 
thunderings." As the hymn ceases, a tall man in a cassock, pre- 
ceded by a verger, makes his way through the crowd, and ascends 
a platform near the centre of the nave. He is handsome, of 
middle age, and gray about the temples. Sitting down, he draws 
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a little book from his bosom, reads his text, and begins speaking 
in a melodious manly voice. The strain is calm, dignified, conver- 
sational. In five or six minutes he becomes animated, begins 
gesticulating, and rises to his feet. Nothing now could exceed 
the ease and fluency of his utterance, and the graceful energy 
of his action. Tone, time, cadence, emphasis, are delightfully 
varied and harmonious. Five minutes more, and all his powers 
seem fully engaged, and the whole man transfigured. For half 
an hour he pours forth a continual torrent of melodious words, 
with a force and fervor which I have never seen surpassed, and 
rarely if ever equalled. My scanty knowledge of Italian enables 
me to make out that the preacher's theme is the immaculate 
conception of the Mother of God, and her claim upon the rever- 
ence and adoration of all Christian people ; and heartily does the 
heretic appreciate the thorough good-will and majestic emphasis 
with which he dooms the delinquent to the inferno profundissimo. 
The tempest is over ; the orator resumes his seat ; draws from his 
robe a package of papers ; reads two or three of them to his 
audience ; talks of Purgatorio and Paradiso, with thirty scudi 
between them ; and fervently exhorts us to charity toward the 
unhappy souls in limbo, while the collection-bags go round. 
Meanwhile a number of acolytes are lighting up the altar and 
the apse above it. I count the candles, and find them just five 
hundred ; and how large some of them are I dare not tell you, lest 
I should seem to forfeit your confidence in my veracity. The 
illumination grows and brightens every moment. Suddenly the 
voice of the preacher withdraws my attention from the scene. 
He is on his feet again, and has resumed his discourse. In 
five minutes he is more energetic and eloquent than ever. Cer- 
tainly, I never till now heard such intonations, such rapidity of 
utterance, inflections so varied and melodious, with a grace of 
manner altogether so inimitable. For nearly half an hour he 
rushes on like a whirlwind. Now the last candle is lighted ; the 
illumination is complete. A little bell is heard from the tribune. 
The preacher turns toward the splendid spectacle, stretches forth 
his hands, and exclaims — ''Eccola! Eccola!'* It is the image 
of the Virgin, glittering in gold and jewels. Instantly the whole 
multitude fall upon their knees with their faces toward the altar. 
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Tears fall like rain. The preacher pauses, the organ begins, the 
choir follows with a chant, the audience on their knees take up 
the response, and for half an hour the great building thrills and 
thunders with the antiphon, closing in a chorus which the ser- 
aphim might rejoice to join! 

In the piazza fronting the Gesu, there is always a cool breeze, 
even in the most sultry summer day. The myth by which the 
Romans account for it is quite Romanistic. The Wind was one 
day walking with the Devil. When they came to this place, the 
latter said to his companion — "I have an errand here, please 
wait till I return." He entered the church, but never came out, 
and the Wind still waits for hini in the square. May the wind 
wait forever, breathing perpetual benediction over these Edens of 
Italy! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE QUEEN OF BASILICAS. 

" I /ROM whatever part of the surrounding country you look at 
j^ Rome, the object that chiefly strikes the eye and the mind 
is St. Peter's ; in visual as in moral impression, forming 
the great representative feature of the historic city." 

So writes a highly cultured, poetic and enthusiastic traveller. 
And having viewed this marvel of architecture from various dis- 
tances in every direction during a six-months* residence in Rome, 
and having again and again wandered at leisure through its vast 
interior solitudes, and surveyed its infinite wealth of decoration, 
and walked its spacious roof, and climbed its glorious cupola, I 
am fully prepared to adopt the sentiment of Horace Binney 
Wallace. St. Peter's indeed is the mightiest miracle of the 
Popes, and the grandest visible embodiment of papal Chris- 
tianity. Isolated and incomparable it stands, with the Tiber 
rolling between it and the main portion of the city — "the 
gorgeous shrine to which all nations gather" — a mountain of 
masonry worthy of a better world ! 

"Some things," said Mabillon when he first beheld it, "are 
never so adequately praised as by silence and amazement." " I 
saw St. Peter's," says the poet Gray, "and was struck dumb with 
admiration." Pliny describes Rome as "the world in miniature;" 
but St. Peter's is greater than Rome. The wealth of an empire 
is within these walls, and the genius of ages has been exhausted 
in their decoration. The vastness and elevation of the building 
suggest at once the idea of all that is grand or magnificent in 
the deeds or productions of men. 

Let us take a nearer view, and endeavor to estimate this epic 
in marble and mosaic. We will begin with the colonnades — two 
lofty porticos, starting from the front angles of the edifice, run- 
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ning straight forward more than four hundred feet, then swelling 
out into two grand crescents, enclosing a marble-paved area, nine 
hundred and fifteen feet in its utmost length, and seven hundred 
and seventy-seven in its greatest breadth, with a wide opening 
between them for entrance. They consist of four parallel rows 
of Doric pillars, forming a carriage-drive and two lateral walks, 
with a roof above them. The whole is sixty feet wide, the pillars 
sixty-four feet high, their number two hundred and eighty-four, 
and the parapet surmounted by a hundred and forty-two great 




statues. Anywhere else such a structure would make a very im- 
posing appearance, but here it is dwarfed by the superior majesty 
of the basilica and the six-storied palace of the Vatican. As the 
inscription at the entrance tells us, it was built by Bernini, "for 
a shadow in the daytime from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from storm and from rain." And if you visit 
St. Peter's, as I often did, in the sunny month of May, instead 
of walking straight forward over the unsheltered pavement and 
up the glowing marble steps, you will gladly avail yourself of this 
cool and pleasant shade, though it nearly doubles the distance to 
the doors of the church. 
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" Nothing," says Taine, "could be more truly and substantially 
beautiful than this grand 'piazza." In the centre stands the great 
obelisk of red granite brought from Heliopolis by Caligula, erected 
first before the Circus of Nero, and near the close of the sixteenth 
century placed where it now stands by Domenico Fontana for 
Sixtus V. A monolith of enormous weight — nearly four hundred 
and eighty-two tons — its removal was a stupendous undertaking, 
requiring eight hundred men and a hundred and fifty horses, with 
forty-six great cranes and a vast array of machinery. First, his 
Holiness exorcised and consecrated the stone ; then performed 
high mass in St. Peter's, and pronounced a solemn benediction 
upon Fontana and his workmen. With great labor transferred 
to the spot where it was to stand, the far more difficult task of 
erecting it is now to begin. The papal order is promulgated, 
that no one shall speak, on pain of death, during the process. 
Laborers and spectators alike maintain a perfect silence. Men, 
horses, windlasses, and other appliances, are all in action. Every 
.thing moves in obedience to the master's signals. Slowly the 
mighty mass is rising from its horizontal position toward the per- 
pendicular. But see ! suddenly it ceases to move. The ropes are 
evidently giying way. A moment of awful suspense ensues. A 
cry is heard from the crowd — *'Acqua alle funi !" "water to the 
ropes ! " It is done ; the monster moves again, and at length 
settles securely upon its base. The shout that redeemed the day 
came from one Bresca, a sailor of Bordighiera. Instead of dying 
for his presumption, he was richly rewarded by the Pope ; and his 
native village, abounding in palm-trees, has ever since enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of furnishing the Easter-palms for St. Peter's. 

The altitude of the obelisk, including its base, is a hundred 
and thirty-two feet. Upon its summit is enshrined a piece of the 
True Cross ; and he who, passing, pauses to adore it, uttering a 
Paternoster, secures for himself more than Bresca did by trans- 
gressing the papal order — ten years exemption from the pains of 
purgatory. On each side of it, midway between it and the colon- 
nade, is a fine fountain, sending up brilliant jets into the sunshine, 
which are often adorned with a magnificent iris. Beyond it, 
raised on three successive flights of marble steps, extending four 
hundred feet in length, and towering to an altitude of a hundred 
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and eighty, supported by Corinthian pillars and pilasters, and 
enriched with a noble attic, sustaining a lofty balustrade, on which 
stand thirteen colossal statues, you behold the facade of the 
cathedral, and far behind and above rises the dome like another 
pantheon suspended in the sky. 

There are five front entrances into the vestibule, all flanked 
with pillars of the most precious marble. The middle one has 
a gate of bronze, elaborately wrought, and doubtless transferred 
from the old basilica. Above it within is the famous mosaic of the 
Navicella by Giotto — the ship tossing upon the troubled sea, and 
Jesus walking calmly upon the waves. On the right hand is 
Bernini's equestrian statue of Constantine, and on the left that of 
Charlemagne by Cornacchini. The walls between the doors dis- 
play a number of important inscriptions, one of which is a noble 
tribute to Adrian I., of whom it is said — "God was his life, love 
was his law, Christ was his glory." Under our feet is a pavement 
of variegated marble, over our heads a stupendous gilded vault, 
and around us everywhere pillars and pilasters, mosaic figures, 
bas-reliefs, and statues. Into this great hall you might pack half 
a dozen of your large city churches, for it is four hundred and 
sixty-eight feet in length, fifty in width, and seventy in height. 
Yet this is but the vestibule of St. Peter's ! 

Do you see a cross on the wall at your right } That indicates 
a doorway called La Porta Santa, which cannot be passed at 
present, for it is closed up with solid masonry, and has been since 
1825. Before that, it was opened only at the Jubilee, once in 
twenty-five years. Then, on Christmas Eve, the wall was cut 
loose all round, from the jambs, the lintel, and the threshold ; but 
still left standing. The Pope, borne upon his throne, approached 
it from without; and entering the vestibule, descended with a 
silver hammer in his hand, and smote upon the wall, which 
instantly fell inward, and was quickly cleared away by men 
stationed there in readiness for the duty; when his Holiness, 
followed by his cardinals and a long train of ecclesiastics, entered 
the church with a joyous chant, which rolled in mellow reverbera- 
tions along the lofty vaults ; and then all the other doors were 
thrown open, and the swarming thousands came filing in to wit- 
ness the sacred solemnities that followed. 
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Let us enter by the middle door. The most glorious hall 
perhaps ever constructed by human hands opens before us. We 
advance up the nave, admiring the fine marbles beneath our feet, 
the golden vault above our heads, the lofty Corinthian pilasters 
with their bold and beautiful entablatures, the intermediate niches 
with their numerous colossal statues, and the magnificent arcades 
with the graceful figures reclining upon their curves. Pause a 
moment, and take notice of this great disk of porphyry over which 
we are passing ; for it was on this very stone, we are told, the 
later emperors were crowned. But we cannot tarry long to 
admire any thing here. Yonder is the incomparable baldacchino^ 
with its stupendous fluted and twisted columns of bronze, over 

• 

the high altar. Before and beneath it we look down into the 
Confessional, and behold Canova*s beautiful kneeling statue of 
Pope Pius VII. — an angelic form in snow-white marble, illu- 
minated by a hundred ever-burning lamps. We gaze around on 
every side, and contemplate the four superb vistas that open to 
our view, the four tremendous piers that support the mighty 
dome, the altars and sepulchral monuments, with their groups of 
statuary, wreaths and festoons, crosses and tiaras, panels and 
medallions, effigies of popes and cardinals, everywhere adorning 
the walls. Then we raise our eyes to the cupola, four hundred 
feet above, spanning the whole like a firmament — so grand in its 
design, so glorious in its decoration — expanding and elevating 
the soul with a sense of calm sublimity. On its frieze around the 
base, in mosaic letters of blue and purple on a ground of gold, 
each letter six feet high, we read the inscription — " Tii es PetrtiSy 
et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meant, et tibi davo claves 
regni ccelonwi*' Above this, occupying the sixteen great panels 
between the sixteen golden ribs, we see four series of colossal 
mosaics — our blessed Lord, his virgin Mother, the four Evan- 
gelists, the twelve Apostles ; and high over all in the centre, that 
awful and ineffable Majesty, upon which man never looked and 
angels dare not gaze. Amazed and bewildered at such an assem- 
blage of grand and splendid objects, we stand in speechless en- 
trancement beneath this artistic creation of a new heaven over a 
new earth ! 

But this continual looking up is hard work for such unheavenly 
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natures. Let us relieve our necks a littler The great altar before 
us stands right over the tomb of St. Peter. It is the Pope's altar. 
Only the holy father himself, or a cardinal especially deputed for 
the purpose, can celebrate mass here, and that only on grand 
festive occasions. This, fortunately, is one of those days. Hear 
you not that peal of music 1 The papal procession is coming — 
white robes, black robes, crimson robes — silk, velvet, ermine, and 
gold-lace — gleaming helms, and gorgeous plumes, and glittering 
arms, and glorious banners, and all that you can imagine of mag- 
nificent pageantry — monks, priests and cardinals, followed by en- 
throned Infallibility, borne high over the heads of all, enveloped 
in wreaths of pale-blue incense-smoke, and riding like an Olym- 
pian god upon the many-colored surging clouds. Down ! down 
upon your knees, ye stiff-jointed heretics ! and confess the Vicar 
of Christ upon earth ! Now the multitudes are pouring in at 
every entrance — people of all classes, descriptions, religions, 
nationalities — pressing forward through nave and aisle to wit- 
ness the imposing spectacle. Soft and vague in the distance 
sound the blended voices of the great band, issuing from every 
breathing instrument of melody. Slowly aild solemnly advances 
the huge column of humanity, like the nations marching to judg- 
ment; while from the right and left a host of marble statues and 
mosaic figures look down upon the grand cort^ge^ like witnessing 
saints and ministering angels, waiting for the word that shall fix 
the fate of worlds ! 

Beyond the display of court costume, official insignia, ecclesi- 
astical vestments, and pontifical puppetry, perhaps you have no 
special interest in the ceremonies which follow, and we may as 
well resume our survey of the church and its decorations. What 
a world of wonders ! Whence all these precious metals and mar- 
bles — this profusion of gems and gold.^ What manner of men 
were they who devised and executed these beautiful mosaics, and 
discovered these glorious forms in the solid stone t These thirty 
altars, with all their wealth of sculpture — these columns, a hun- 
dred and forty-eight in number, all of the richest and rarest mate- 
rial — who, that had not seen, could ever imagine.^ How soft 
the solar beams streaming in from the lofty windows ! How sweet 
the perfumed air through which they float ! There is neither sum- 
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mer nor winter here, but the changeless temperature of perpetual 
spring. Within these walls the flood of noontide splendors never 
dazzles, and amidst these ever-burning lamps the midnight is 
never dark ; but the loveliest of twilights by day, and the fairest 
of illuminations by night, pervade the spacious solitudes. The 
place seems holy through its very vastness and its majesty, and 
awe restrains the wanton tongue, and reverence speaks with bated 
breath. Strength and solidity, suggestive of the fixed infinite, 
float unsphered within these vaulted immensities. Yet who would 
deem the ceiling of the nave twice as high as that of Westmins- 
ter Abbey, and the vault of the dome three times that awful alti- 
tude ? Who would think those infant cherubs at the bases of the 
pilasters six feet high, or the pen in the hand of St. Luke seven 
feet long, or the figure of the Evangelist itself sixteen feet in 
stature, or the piers that support the dome eighty-four feet in 
diameter, or the baldacchino over the altar ninety-six feet above 
the pavement } It is the perfection of the proportions chiefly 
that produces the illusion ; and you must come hither again and 
again, and remain long enough to study the several parts in de- 
tail, and allow the eye to become familiar with the various objects 
of its survey, before you will have any adequate idea of the great- 
ness of the Roman cathedral. The oftener you visit it, the more 
will you be impressed with its grandeur ; and probably a residence 
of years within its walls would only enhance the wonder of its 
magnitude and its magnificence. No throng can crowd these 
aisles ; no voice of man or instrument can fill these arches. The 
Pope, who fills all Europe with his pompous retinue, fills not the 
Vatican Basilica; and the roar of his unrivalled choir, and the 
sonorous chant of a thousand monks, priests, bishops, and car- 
dinals, float in soft echoes through its aisles and domes. 

Those greaj: pictures on the walls and piers — the Transfigu- 
ration by Raphael, the Communion of Jerome by Domenichino, 
the Burial of Petronilla by Guercino, the Fall of Simon Magus 
by Vanni, the Death of Ananias and Sapphira by Roncalli, St. 
Peter curing the Lame Man at the Temple Gate, and the rest — 
are not less in merit than in magnitude — the masterpieces of 
the world — copied not in oil-tints on perishable canvas, but 
wrought with infinite labor in ever-during mosaic. Four fine 
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statues occupy the four niches in the piers — St. Andrew, St. 
Longinus, St. Helena, and St. Veronica; while the piers them- 
selves enshrine the four great relics of the Church — the head of 
St. Andrew, the lance of St. Longinus, part of the True Cross 
brought by St. Helena from Jerusalem, and the sudarium or 
napkin which St. Veronica handed the divine Cross-Bearer to 
wipe his bleeding brow with on his way to Calvary. Probably 
they are all about equally genuine. The mass over, a priest is 
exhibiting them one by one from a lofty gallery for the adoration 
of the faithful. But the apostolic cranium might as well be an 
india-rubber foot-ball ; or what is shown for the spear, a bean-pole 
from the gardens of the Palatine ; or that bit of sacred wood, a 
chip from one of the pine-trees of the Pamfili-Doria ; or the im- 
press of the Saviour's face upon the linen, what Hemans in his 
"Catholic Italy" supposes it to be — a piece of faded Byzantine 
painting. Nothing is seen distinctly at this distance, nor can you 
hear what the priest is intoning as he holds up the object before 
you. But the Church requires implicit faith, and makes your 
incredulity a mortal sin. So in Rome you had better do as Rome 
does ; for you see the faithful around you bending the knee and 
crossing the breast, every one taking the relics for what he is told 
they are, and holding St. Peter responsible for the rest. 

Against one of the piers sits enthroned the great bronze 
statue of the Prince of the Apostles. It is a huge figure, said to 
have been cast from the old Jupiter Capitolinus, but by many 
believed to be the original Jupiter himself. Surely, the thing is 
ugly enough for any heathen divinity ; but is it not too ugly for 
a Roman Jupiter ? On high fcsta days the venerable gentleman 
is arrayed in full pontificals ; and he who had neither silver nor 
gold for the beggar at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, wears 
enough of both to enrich all the beggars of Rome. On the occa- 
sion of Pio Nono*s jubilee in 1871, he flourished in a white lace 
alb, a gorgeously embroidered stole, and a cope glittering with 
inestimable gems, fastened on the breast with a clasp of diamonds. 
Constantly, for a number of centuries, his loyal followers have 
been kissing his projecting foot ; and the great toe is actually 
very much worn away by these soft labial tributes of the faithful 
to his apostolic supremacy. That we, from a different stand- 
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point, should marvel at such superstitious demonstrations, is not 
very strange ; yet we find it difficult to doubt the sincerity of 
Gregory II., when he writes to Leo the Isaurian — "Christ is my 
witness, that when I enter the temple of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles and contemplate his image, I am filled with such emotion 
that tears roll down my cheeks like the rain of heaven." 

Along the piers of the nave and the transepts are arranged 
the statues of the several founders, male and female, of the 
various religious orders. In the large chapel of the Sacramento 
Santissimo, is the truly magnificent tomb of Sixtus IV, by Pal- 
lajuolo, with a fresco altar-piece by Pietro da Cortona, and a taber- 
nacle of lapis-lazuli and gilt bronze copied from Bramante's little 
temple on the Montorio. The sepulchre of Clement XIII., Cano- 
va's masterpiece, shows the entrance of a vault guarded by two 
majestic lions, with the aged Pope kneeling in prayer before it, 
on the right Religion standing erect with a cross, and on the left 
Death holding an inverted torch. "An abyss of centuries," says 
Gregorovius, "seems to lie between this and the seventeenth- 
century monuments beside it." Very imposing also is the tomb 
of Gregory XIII., and that of Paul III., with its noble draped 
figures, transferred from the old basilica. In the fine chapel of 
the Madonna repose the honored remains of Gregory Nazianzen, 
sometimes called Theologus. Beneath the altar in the Colonna 
Chapel is an ancient Christian sarcophagus, containing the bones 
of Leo II., Leo III., and Leo. IV. ; while a slab in the pavement 
hard by covers the dust of Leo XII. The monument of the three 
British kings — James III., Charles III., and Henry IX. — by 
Canova, is a splendid mockery of human greatness, and a mourn- 
ful record of ruined hopes. Many other popes and princes have 
their memorials here, rich with rare marbles and alabaster, and 
as full of historic suggestions as of artistic beauty. The altar 
of Leo the Great has a huge bas-relief — the largest known 
in Christendom — in which that holy father is represented as 
invoking St. Peter and St. Paul against the Huns, the glorified 
apostles descending through the air, and the barbarian king and 
his warriors fleeing in dire dismay. Near the steps by which we 
ascend the tribune are two marble slabs, on which Pio Nono has 
immortalized the names of those cardinals and bishops who on 
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the spot accepted the newly enunciated dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854. In the extremity of the apse may be seen 
the famous Cathedra Petri, supported by Sts. Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, and Athanasius — the work of Bernini ; enclos- 
ing an ancient wooden chair incrusted with ivory — affirmed to 
be the episcopal throne of St. Peter, but on rather slender evi- 
dence. Distributed around the whole basilica are confessionals 
for nearly all the tongues of the babbling earth — especially those 
of Christian lands ; and wherever you look, the sense is oppressed 
with the prodigal display of all that is precious in material and 
masterful in execution — the incalculable treasure lavished by 
pontiffs and monarchs for many ages upon this grandest shrine 
of Roman Christianity. 

The sacristy consists of three chapels, as richly adorned as 
any other part of the edifice with the productions of the pencil 
and the chisel. Above it are the archives, containing many inter- 
esting records and ancient manuscripts. The adjoining treasury 
abounds in jewels, vases, crosses, tiaras, candelabra, and other 
splendid objects, chiefly the works of Buonarotti and Benvenuto 
Cellini. Among other precious relics may be seen the famous 
dalmatica, wrought at Constantinople for the coronation of 
Charlemagne, and worn ever after by the emperors while serving 
as deacons at their coronation mass — an ample robe of brocade, 
embroidered with brilliant figures, and glittering all over with 
gems. In this superb garment. Cola di Rienzi, crowned and scep- 
tred, attended by a train of cavaliers with sounding trumpets and 
flaunting banners — " terrible and fantastical " — after the manner 
of the Caesars, ascended to the papal palace. 

Let us go down into the crypt. Here formerly reposed a 
hundred popes, whose tombs were most of them destroyed in 
the demolition of the old cathedral. Yet we see around us the 
monuments, sarcophagi, and sepulchral urns, of many illustrious 
personages — Charlotte, queen of Cyprus; Christina, queen of 
Sweden ; his Imperial Majesty, Otho II. ; the three Stuarts, 
commemorated in marble in the upper church ; the infamous 
Borgia, by Julius II. turned out of an unmerited tomb, leaving as 
his only memorial an empty sarcophagus; Boniface VIII., whose 
horse was led by two kings, whose mitre was adorned with a 
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double coronal, whose departed soul Dante consigned to the 
lowest circle of hell, and over whose ashes his enemies wrote — 
" He came in like a fox, ruled like a lion, and died like a dog ; " 
and amidst the shrines and sepulchres of princes and pontiffs, the 
huge stone chest said to contain the sacred dust of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Concerning these apostles there may be room for 
doubt, but I know of nothing positive to urge against the tradition 
of ages ; and in Rome, most unquestionably, these noble witnesses 
sealed their testimony with their blood ; and St. John Chrysos- 
tom, in the fourth century, speaks of them as buried here, and 
eloquently anticipates their re-appearance on this very spot " in 
the resurrection of the just." 

But no one can say that he has seen St. Peter's till he has 
made the ascent of the dome. A day was set apart for this 
achievement, and a lovelier never dawned even upon Italy. Near 
the front of the church, on the left as you enter, stands the noted 
monument of Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of James III. 
Opposite this we found a door in the wall, opening into the great 
spiral Stairway of a hundred and forty-four steps leading to the 
roof, a hundred and sixty-five feet from the ground. Here arriv- 
ing, I first began to appreciate the real dimensions of the building. 
The vaulted covering of the nave and aisles now seemed but the 
pedestal from which the grand cupola soared on high ; and the 
sixteen smaller ones around it, like satellites around their central 
planet, though invisible from the piazza below, were worthy to 
have crowned as many fine churches. The statues of Christ and 
the Apostles, arranged along the parapet over the portico, as- 
sumed gigantic proportions ; figures which I had taken to be four 
or five feet high actually measuring nineteen feet, and tufts of 
grass and flowers growing upon their backs and shoulders. I 
stood astonished at the number of domes and spires that rose 
around me, the galleries, staircases, shops of mechanics, tene- 
ments and offices, with children playing here and there, and 
laborers passing to and fro, giving the whole the aspect of a little 
town instead of the roof of a church. One of the pillars here 
contains a model of the ancient throne of St. Peter, also a model 
of the basilica by Michael Angelo and Antonio di San Gallo. 
There are two steeples more than a hundred feet high, which 
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would make no mean appearance on the front of a fine cathedral. 
But the immense dome itself, rising three hundred feet above the 
roof, is the acme of all architectural wonders ; and it is here only 
it can be seen in its true proportions, and its relations to the other 
parts of the edifice ; the vast platform on which it rests as on a 
solid rock, the colonnade in couplets enclosing the drum six hun- 
dred and thirty feet in circuit, the prodigious swell and circumfer- 
ence of the convex roof above, the lantern which stands upon its 
summit like a temple on a mountain, and at the apex of this a 
graceful pyramid, sustaining a huge copper globe, which bears 
a golden cross into the infinite azure, — together constituting a 
sight which all eyes must admire, but no tongue can describe. 

The dome is a double vault — a dome within a dome, and the 
stairway by which it is ascended is between the interior and 
exterior walls. At the top of the drum, we entered a door open- 
ing upon the great circular gallery within ; and I shuddered to 
approach the balustrade, and look down upon the baldacckino, 
with the altar and the shrine, so far below. The people moving 
about the pavement looked like Liliputians, and the mosaic 
figures around us were of monstrous dimensions. The interior 
diameter of the dome here is about a hundred and forty feet. 
Having satisfied ourselves with the view, we resumed the ascent ; 
and by successive flights of steps, reached the summit of the 
dome, emerging upon an external gallery which gave us a glorious 
prospect. The whole area of Rome lay like a map before us, with 
the surrounding sweep of the Campagna, through which the Tiber 
like a huge shining serpent wound its way from Soracte to the 
sea. Every thing in the city seemed visible, but the seven hills 
had sunk to the level of the intervening valleys, and churches and 
palaces had lost their grandeur and elevation, while St. Peter's 
and the Vatican by themselves had assumed the magnitude of a 
town. Nothing could look funnier than the manikins in the 
piazza, the platoons of soldiers performing their evolutions near 
the obelisk, and the toy carriages, drawn by mice, passing through 
the Rusticcuci and the Borgo. How must our world appear 
to the inhabitants of Jupiter } and do not the angels laugh at us as 
they look down from Sirius } 

But we must climb again. The next effort carried us to the 
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top of the lantern. Here we found a spacious room, with seats 
around the wall, on which several persons were waiting for an 
opportunity to mount still higher. There was a party already 
in the ball, and others could not ascend till they came down. 
The place was uncomfortably warm ; but here, as elsewhere, we 
must bide our time. The ladder up through the pyramid was 
quite vertical, and the aperture at the top only large enough for 
a person of ordinary size. A fat monk, who essayed the ascent 
in vain, afforded our company much amusement. We experienced 
no difficulty, however, and our ladies performed the feat with a 
graceful and gratifying ease. It is said the globe will contain 
sixteen persons, but we found ten enough for comfortable occu- 
pation. On the outside is a small iron ladder, curved to conform 
to the convex surface, and connecting with the foot of the cross 
above. The ascent, however, is extremely dangerous ; and is 
seldom or never attempted, except by the man who lights the 
cross on the night of the grand illumination, and by him' only 
after having received the sacrament of extreme unction ; though 
once upon a time, as Eustace in his "Classical Tour" has 
recorded, a midshipman of the British war-frigate " Medusa," 
having served an apprenticeship at climbing, did achieve the 
perilous exploit without any such efficacious preparative ; and 
his example is said to have been successfully emulated by a 
couple of spirited young Americans — 

" Heroes prodigal of breath, 
Despising danger and athirst for death." 

Do you feel your brains revolving .'^ Let us descend to the 
plane of history. The commencement of St. Peter's was the 
Oratory of Anacletus, built in the Christian year 90. In 306 
Constantine began the basilica, about half the size of the present 
cathedral. This was nearly destroyed in 846 by the Saracens ; 
but Leo X. restored it, and reared the fortifications of the Borgo 
for its protection. In 1506 it was demolished by Julius II., to 
make way for a more spacious and more splendid edifice after 
the designs of Bramante. The four great piers and their superin- 
cumbent arches were reared, when the death of both the architect 
and his master brought the work to a pause. Aften\'ard Raphael, 
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Baldassare Peruzzi, Antonio di San Gallo, Giulio Romano, Michael 
Angelo, Giaccomo della Porta, Carlo Maderno, and Dominico Fon- 
tana, under as many different pontiffs, labored successively upon 
the building, frequently changing the plan from the Latin cross 
to the Greek, and from the Greek back again to the Latin, till the 
last of the list completed the work, for which he was ennobled 
and otherwise magnificently rewarded by the Pope — Sixtus V. 
Urban VIII. consecrated it in 1626, Alexander VII. added the 
colonnades in 1667, and Pius VI. furnished the sacristy in 1780. 
It is the largest church in the world, seven hundred and fifty feet 
long, and four hundred feet wide at the transepts; and it is 
adorned throughout with the finest materials that earth can 
afford, wrought by the noblest geniuses that time has developed. 
The whole has cost more than seventy-five million dollars of our 
money, and thirty-five thousand dollars per annum will scarcely 
cover the current expense of its repairs. 

Who has not heard of the Miserere } There is nothing more 
wonderful in St. Peter's. The music by Palestrina differs no 
little from the rival production of AUegri ; but each is inimitable 
and indescribable. I heard the two at different hours on Good 
Friday, one of them in the chapel of the Santissimo Sacramento, 
and the other in the Capella Sistina. That of Palestrina touched 
me more deeply than the other. There was no organ, or other 
instrumental accompaniment ; all was vocal, and the voices seemed 
divine. A wild and weird performance it was — too sweet for 
earth, too sad for heaven — nothing in it like rhythmic chant or 
ordinary melody, but a strange mingling of vague tones and 
tender lamentations, rising and swelling like the wailing of the 
winds, and then sinking and dying away like the moanings of an 
aeolian harp. The four parts seemed each divided into as many 
more, one following another in perpetual fugue, making a perfect 
maze and conflict of harmonies, in which the hearer was sweetly 
bewildered and lost. Ever and anon came a gustful burst of 
passion, through which rose clear and shrill a birdlike warbling ; 
and then followed a soft and subduing tremolo, as of angel lutes 
in the clouds, mingled with sighs of blissful woe and sobs of 
divinest agony. I agree with Taine, that the piece is unlimited 
in its tenderness, sadder than any modern music, and nothing 
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could be grander or more original. " The musical age that pro- 
duced such a mass," adds the eloquent Frenchman, "seems 
separated from ours by an immeasurable gulf. The production 
of a devout and most delicate soul, it sounds as if it might have 
been written in the depths of a desert solitude, after long and 
vague reveries among the whispering and sighing of the winds 
around the rocks." The music was certainly above and beyond 
all I ever heard. Hans Christian Andersen, while listening to it, 
could think of nothing but "the weeping of angels dissolved in 
melody;" and to one of my fellow-travellers it seemed "as if 
Music with broken heart was bidding adieu to the world." Its 
strange wild sweetness is utterly unimaginable and inconceiv- 
able. "Whereunto shall I liken it, and with what comparison 
shall it be compared ? " It is like the prolonged and ever-renewed 
yearnings of captive spirits sighing for their freedom. It is like 
the lamentations of exiled angels. It is the wail of a suffering 
God! 

You have heard also of the Easter Benediction. Let me 
sketch the scene for you. The entire area of the piazza in front 
of the basilica is alive with a surging mass of humanity. In the 
centre are long lines of soldiers, with gay plumes and glittering 
arms ; next a sweltering multitude of men and women, enclosed 
by a circle of carriages which are full to overflowing ; and behind 
and above these, a wall of eager faces peering over the parapet of 
the surrounding porticos. What a concourse is before us, and 
what a variety of people ! citizens of Rome, artists, and forestieri^ 
shepherds from the Campagna and contadini from the mountains, 
monks and ecclesiastics of all orders and degrees, weary-footed 
pilgrims with oilcloth capes upon their shoulders and iron staves 
in their hands, here and there a cluster of holy sisters in snowy 
hoods like a bed of white petunias in a garden, the broad steps in 
front of the cathedral canopied with umbrellas and parasols of 
more colors than Joseph's coat — eighty or a hundred thousand 
souls, more or less rational, waiting for the pontifical benediction ! 
Lift your eyes to the lofty gallery over the central entrance. It 
is covered with an awning, and filled with splendidly vested forms. 
Between two great fans of peacock-feathers, you see a white-robed 
figure rising from a golden chair, and spreading his wide sleeves 
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like the wings of an albatross, as he lifts his patriarchal hands 
over the heads of his expectant children. Down upon their knees 
go the whole multitude in a moment. Heads bow, plumes nod, 
swords rattle, and bayonets flash in the sun. A clear and pleas- 
ant voice is heard intoning from the balcony — " May the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, in whose power and dominion we trust, 
pray for us to the Lord ! " and the many-voiced concourse answer 
— "Amen!" "Through the prayers and merits of the blessed 
and immortal Virgin Mary, of the blessed Archangel Michael, the 
blessed John the Baptist, the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
all the saints, may the almighty God have mercy upon you, may 
your sins be forgiven you, and may Jesus Christ lead you to eter- 
nal life ! '* and again we hear the responsive " Amen ! *' ** Indul- 
gence, absolution, and pardon of all your sins — opportunity of 
true and fruitful repentance, hearts always penitent and contrite, 
amendment of life, and perseverance in good works unto the end, 
with the grace and consolation of the Holy Ghost — these may 
the almighty and most merciful God grant you all ! " and there is 
another mighty "Amen!" Then follows the ordinary apostolic 
benediction with which we are all familiar, accompanied by the 
waving again of the great white wings, and the uplifted hand of 
the holy father, with three fingers open, falling first to the front, 
next to the right, and last to the left ; and as the sound of many 
waters rolls forth once more the multitudinous " Amen ! " and 
swords rattle and bayonets flash again as the soldiers rise to 
salute, and the great cannon thunders from Sant Angelo, and all 
the bells ring out a happy peal, and a shower of white papers 
comes fluttering down from the balcony, and everybody rushes to 
secure the much-desired indulgence, and the successor of St. 
Peter with his gay cortege retires within the basilica, and the 
well-pleased thousands return to their homes to eat, drink, and be 
merry ! 

A far more pleasing spectacle was the illumination that night, 
for this was all real, and no sham. From the veranda of a palace 
on the Pincio, overhanging the city like the eyry of an eagle on 
the face of a precipice, I enjoyed the glorious vision never to be 
forgotten. The evening was calm and beautiful, and the zephyrs 
that had rolled their wings in the flower-beds of the Pamfili-Doria 
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shook them gently over the city. In the azure fields above us 
the stars began to blossom, and the rosy light which the sun had 
left behind him was the lovelier because it was every moment 
growing less. Shadowy and undefined, like dreams of the future, 
lay the great masses of masonry beneath us ; but out against 
the western sky, like nothing else on earth, stood in grand relief 
the dome of the cathedral. Here and there along the outlines 
of the vast convexity began now to appear faint points of light. 
Stars we knew they could not be, nor lingering sunbeams playing 
with the gilded ornaments. See ! they are spreading and increas- 
ing right and left, running down the ribs, over the roof, along the 
cornice, descending the pillars and pilasters, multiplying as by 
magic on every part of the edifice, till the whole is outlined in a 
soft tracery of gleaming radiance. This is the silver illumination, 
produced by thousands of small lamps, attached to every line and 
point of the building. An hour or more we gaze upon the beau- 
tiful sight, when suddenly a blazing torch is whirled around the 
golden cross, and instantly the glowing fire runs down in kindling 
streams over ball, and pyramid, and lantern, and dome ; and roof, 
tower, pinnacle, and statued parapet, become a mass of dazzling 
flame ; which overflows the cornices in cataracts, descends every 
angle, leaps from one projection to another, swings in festoons 
from capital to capital, wreathes itself like a huge serpent around 
the windows, till the lofty facade seems a triumphal gateway into 
the city of God, and the whole mighty structure stands before 
us — "a thing of beauty" and "a joy forever" — furnishing 
some faint idea of that heavenly Jerusalem which is one day to 
glorify the regenerate earth ! This is the golden illumination, 
produced by two hundred and fifty-one men, stationed on different 
parts of the edifice, at a concerted signal igniting four thousand 
and four hundred torches, and so presenting the delighted thou- 
sands of Rome with a joyous symbolic spectacle, and the numer- 
ous sojourning forcsticri with the most brilliant gem for the 
casket of memory — a picture never to be effaced by any natural 
scenery, artistic contrivance, or pomp of imperial array — tongues 
of fire fallen upon the apostolic conclave — stars of heaven con- 
gregated in oecumenical council — legion of cherubim with flam 
ing: swords come down to jruard the entrance of Eden ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CLASSICAL EXCURSIONS. 

A FREQUENT error of foreigners, having wintered in Rome, ' 
is that of leaving too early in the spring. Most of them 
journey northward just as the rural environs begin to put 
on their vernal beauty. Those who would see the Campagna in 
the perfection of its charms should remain till the middle of May, 
and some may safely defer their departure till the first of June ; 
but later than this the malaria is much to be dreaded, and incau- 
tious persons by braving it have lost their lives. 

Pliny speaks of the Campagna in his day as altogether salu- 
brious and delightful. Its present unhealthfulness is attributable 
originally to the destruction of the aqueducts in the sixth cen- 
tury by the barbarians, leaving the waters to flow freely over 
the land, settling in low places and forming stagnant pools. Then 
the general want of culture which ensued, and the neglect of the 
villas and gardens around the city, increased the evil, till the 
Campagna became quite uninhabitable during the summer and 
the autumn. 

A few months' residence in Rome affords the opportunity of 
many a pleasant classical excursion. Of man's productions we 
soon weary, but God's works are always fresh and beautiful. In 
the streets and squares of the city — in its buildings, fountains, 
statues, pictures, and other interesting objects — we see the con- 
stant repetition of the same forms, and are soon satisfied ; but 
mountain and meadow, forest and flowing stream, valleys filled 
with flowers, and rugged cliffs ringing with the melodies of birds, 
furnish a perpetual variety, regaling the sense and recreating the 
mind ; while there is not a mound, nor a cave, nor a fountain, nor 
a river, nor a nodding tower, nor a moss-covered ruin, but has a 
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story to tell of some heroic deed done "in the brave days of old'* 
— some illustration or confirmation of history to reward our 
classic wanderings. 

Our first excursion was on the Via Appia. Driving along the 
Strada di Cerchi, we soon came to a vineyard where once stood 
the splendid mausoleum of the Scipios, long since demolished. 
The columbaria still remain, and we went down into the dismal 
vaults, and plucked a handful of human ashes from one of the 
urns of "Caesar's household." Originally the Roman dead were 
buried, but afterward cremation was adopted as the common 
custom, though the patrician families seem still to have adhered 
to the ancient method of interment. The bodies, for burning, 
were wrapped in cloth of asbestos ; which, being incombustible, 
preserved the ashes ; and these were subsequently deposited in 
urns, and placed in sepulchral niches, hewn out of the solid rock, 
or prepared in walls and towers for the purpose. Such were the 
columbaria. 

Passing the triumphal arch of Drusus, the ancient Porta 
Capaena, and the present Porta San Sebastiana, we came to the 
spot where once stood the Temple of Mars, where the victorious 
generals paused and offered sacrifice preparatory to their trium- 
phal entry into the city. A little farther on we found the church 
of Domine Quo Vadis — a strange name, with a stranger origin. 
The story is that St. Peter was fleeing from Rome and martyr- 
dom, when just here he met and recognized his crucified Master, 
and addressed to him the question — " Domine, quo vadis .^ " — 
" Lord, whither goest thou } " Christ replied — "I am going to 
Rome to be crucified in thy stead;" then, vanishing, left the 
impress of his feet in the rock whereon he stood ; and there 
the tracks are still seen in the eternal stone. Do you need to be 
informed, that the conscience-stricken apostle faced right about, 
and hastened back into the city, and desired to be crucified head 
downward } 

A few minutes more brought us to the excavated Via Appia, 
the pavement as perfect as it was the day after it was laid, and 
both sides lined with ruined tombs and towers as far as we could 
see. Here is one of the proudest monuments of republican 
Rome — the mausoleum of Cecilia Metella; originally incased 
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with white marble and adorned with rich columns and sculpture ; 
but during the mediaeval wars dismantled and converted into a 
fortress, as the unsightly battlements still testify. Within is a 
chamber, which formerly contained a fine sarcophagus ; but in 
the time of Paul III. this was removed to the Farnesian Palace, 
where it is still to be seen. Boissard attributes to this edifice 
originally "a wonderful echo, which gave back seven or eight 
times distinctly words spoken within a certain distance ; so that 
at the funeral solemnities, the waitings of the mourners were 
infinitely multiplied ; as if the infernal gods, and all the souls 
that inhabit the shades below, had, in commiseration of the fate 
of Cecilia, bewailed her from beneath the earth with continual 
lamentations, and testified their desire to blend their common 
grief with the tears of the living." 

In the rear of this interesting monument we found the remains 
of the Circus of Maxentius, sufficient to give a pretty good idea 
of its principal parts and general arrangement. Its length was 
one-third of a mile ; its breadth, two hundred and sixty feet ; and 
the extent of the spina, nine hundred and twenty-two feet. There 
were seven ranges of seats on each side, which would accommo- 
date at least fifty thousand spectators ; but these figures indicate 
less than half the capacity of the Circus Maximus within the 
city. A large portion of the exterior is still to be seen, and the 
foundations of the two obelisks which formed the goals, and part 
of the tower whereon the judges sat to observe the contests. 
One end supported a gallery, which contained a band of musi- 
cians ; and was flanked with towers, whence the signals for start- 
ing were given. As jostling was freely allowed, and no exertion 
of strength or skill was prohibited, the chariots were frequently 
overturned ; and the drivers, having the reins tied round their 
bodies, so that they could not easily disengage themselves, some- 
times met with fatal accidents. To remove those who were killed 
or disabled, there was a large gate opposite the first meta ; and 
such convenience was very necessary, because it was deemed an 
evil omen for any one to go through a gate recently defiled by 
the passage of a dead body. Over the end opposite the career 
was a triumphal arch, through which the victors drove, amidst 
the joyful acclamations of the multitude. There were si.v sets 
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of drivers, distinguished by their respective colors ; and each 
drove five rounds with fresh horses ; so that the stables were 
hard by, and their remains were readily identified. 

Hence we descended into the Vale of Egeria, and walked 
where Numa wandered at eventide in communion with the god- 
dess, and drank from the sacred fountain, and sat down in her 
sacred grove. From the neighboring hill-top, we had a glorious 
view of the broken arches of the aqueducts, stretching away from 
the city walls across the desolate Campagna. None of the Roman 
ruins are more picturesque or impressive. In some places, where 
they cross the valleys and ravines, they are a hundred feet high. 
Originally they were entirely of stone, but here and there they 
have been patched and repaired with brick. There were nine of 
these aqueducts on this side the Tiber, and three on the other 
side. One of the nine conveyed the water more than sixty miles. 
Two of them were carried twenty miles over these lofty arches. 
The others were partly subterranean. The first was built, as its 
name indicates, by Appius Claudius, three hundred and eleven 
years before Christ. Two others dated from the days of the 
republic, but the rest were all of imperial origin. All were 
broken by the barbarians, but three of them have been restored 
by the Popes, and these still furnish Rome with abundance of 
salubrious water from the distant mountains. 

One need not go far beyond the walls of Rome to see the wild 
and desolate appearance of the Campagna. Everywhere it is an 
undulating waste of verdure and bloom, alternating with sluggish 
streams and stagnant pools — bare precipices, here and there 
pierced with gloomy caverns — rugged mounds, overgrown with 
brambles and crowned with dismantled towers — dark ravines, 
choked up with ruins, covered by impenetrable thickets — resem- 
bling nothing you ever saw, or ever will see, anywhere else on 
earth. You may almost imagine it the skeleton of a worn-out 
world — the fragment of a reprobate planet, disrupted and aban- 
doned of its Maker. Were its soil transparent, you would see 
beneath its verdure the teeming cities and reeking cemeteries of 
other ages. It is a vast amphitheatre, after the spectacle is over 
and the occupants are gone ; its marbles shattered, its decorations 
effaced, and nothing left but mouldering walls and the dust of 
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human bones. Here for many ages were enacted the fiercest and 
foulest tragedies ; Greeks and Latins, Gauls and Romans, Moors 
and Saracens, Germans and Spaniards, Africans and Asiatics, 
fought over these fields ; and innumerable corpses, mangled and 
mingled with the soil, form its successive layers, and sustain its 
velvet robe of emerald. -If there is any thing resembling it in 
the solar system, it must be the surface of the moon — a mass of 
extinct volcanoes, with fragments of exploded mountains. Thank 
God ! in one respect it is unlike that ; it has an atmosphere, and 
such a one as robes its rugged features with divinest beauty, and 
makes its very dreariness paradisiacal ! 

Another day we drove to Tivoli, eighteen miles distant, on 
the slope of the Sabine ridge. We left the city by the Porta 
San Lorenzo. The country hence to the mountains presents a 
pleasant alternation of wheat-fields and pasture-lands ; with ranges 
of trees here and there on the heights, enclosltlg fatms and villas ; 
and occasionally a massive square tower of the middle ages, 
covered with ivy and tenanted by oWls ahd jackdaws, rises in 
solitary grandeur over the plain. Twelve miles from Rome we 
passed Castel Arcione — a picturesque ruin on the brow of a hill 
overlooking the road, where it ha& Stood four hundred years in 
its present dismantled conditiort, having been demolished by the 
Tivolians to dislodge a band of brigands who had made it their 
stronghold. Near this, in several places, we struck the old polyg- 
onal pavement of the Via Tiburtina, the general course of which 
is followed by the modern road all the way to Tivoli. 

Among the most interesting objects along our route were the 
Lago de' Tartari and the Solfatara. The former, which lies close 
by the roadside, is a body of water, strongly impregnated with 
carbonic-acid gas, with a small quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
depositing a calcareous substance upon every thing that grows 
upon its margin, enclosing reeds and bushes with a solid incrusta- 
tion of stone, and thus by its own action constantly contracting 
its limits and covering its surface. La Solfatara, the ancient Aqua 
Albula, is nearly a mile to the left, consisting of three small lakes, 
of similar nature, but holding in solution a larger amount of sul- 
phur. The temperature of the water is eighty degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the surrounding vegetation is of rapid and luxuriant growth. 
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A bituminous substance continually rises from the bottom, col- 
lecting in masses upon the surface, and forming little floating 
islands, which are driven by the wind against the shore, where 
they adhere and harden. Thus the Solfatara, like the Lago de* 
Tartari, is all the while diminishing its own area, and must in 
process of time be entirely covered over. It was formerly much 
larger than now, and frequently it overflowed, producing malaria 
and death ; to prevent which, Cardinal d'Este cut a canal, two 
miles long and nine feet wide, through which a milk-white torrent 
rushes into the Anio. The surface of the surrounding fields is 
nothing but a thin crystallization over the water, upon which the 
luxuriant vegetation in its annual decay has deposited a light soil, 
and the hollow sound which it yields to the tread proclaims an 
abyss beneath. With the ancient Romans, these waters were in 
high repute for their sanitary virtues, and much frequented on 
account of the oracle of Faunas, whose temple stood in a sacred 
grove upon the shore. Virgil mentions Latinus, coming hither to 
consult the god, and receiving a mysterious answer in the night. 
But the oracle is forgotten, the sacred grove has disappeared, 
and none can tell where stood the temple. There are still some 
remains, however, of the baths built by Agrippa, frequented by 
Augustus, and enlarged and beautified by Zenobia, who made this 
her favorite resort during her Tiburtine captivity ; and two inscrip- 
tions have been found, showing that there was once a Temple of 
Cybele here, and that the waters were esteemed most holy. 

Just at the foot of the mountain we turned to the right, 
and descended a narrow lane to the gate of Hadrian's Villa, 
once the grandest in Italy, now a heap of ruins, ten miles in 
circuit ; covered with brambles, nettles, laurels, myrtles, violets, 
anemones, and sweet wallflowers, in wild confusion ; and here 
and there, till very recently, a line or cluster of tall cypresses, 
rising like obelisks amid the mounds which once were baths, 
temples, theatres, and other stately structures; and beneath 
which were found stuccoed halls, with mosaic floors, and pillars 
of precious marble. 

Hence, through a continuous grove of ancient olive-trees, we 
mounted the steep to Tivoli — the Tibur of olden times — a place 
of great antiquity, and of no small importance in Roman history. 
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It seems to have been in possession of the Sicani or Siculi, when 
Tiburtus or Tiburnus, commander of Evander's fleet, came and 
expelled them, and gave his own name to the city. The place 
now contains about seven thousand inhabitants ; and its situation 
on the mountain-side, a thousand feet above the Campagna, com- 
manding a prospect of its entire extent, with the mountains on 
this side and the Mediterranean on the other, and the dome of 
St. Peter's rising majestically in the centre, is as delightful as 
the most enthusiastic lover of the beautiful could desire. Its 
great charm consists in its cascades and surrounding scenery, 
which Forsyth says is "all picture," and over which two of our 
party very properly went into poetic raptures. 

Arriving at the piazza, we left our carriage, and hastened to 
the little circular temple upon the cliff, where we sat down to our 
collazzione, beneath the graceful portico in whose shadow Augustus 
and Maecenas reposed, and Virgil and Horace mingled the music 
of their numbers with the roar of the flood. This beautiful struc- 
ture — sometimes called the Temple of Vesta, and sometimes the 
Temple of the Sibyl — is already so well known through the tourist 
and the artist as hardly to need a description. Uncovered in the 
court of the inn it stands, solid as the rock beneath it, and grace- 
ful as a pleasure-house in the gardens of the gods. Of its original 
eighteen pillars, ten only remain, with their entablature and cor- 
nice. Fifty years ago, an English nobleman undertook to purchase 
it, with the intention of transferring it to his own park ; but the 
Roman government interfered, and prevented the consummation 
of the contract ; and I felt thankful to the Pope, when I saw it 
standing there on the crest of the precipice, with 

" The rapid Anio, headlong in his course," 

fretting and foaming through the caverned rocks three hundred 
feet below A beautiful fragment of antiquity, it has survived 
the empire, the language, the religion of its founder ; and after 
nearly two millenniums have passed over it, still challenges the 
admiration of the foreign traveller for its fine proportions and 
picturesque situation. 

Xear this are the remains of another temple, consisting of 
four pillars embedded in the wall of a modern church ; and this, 
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like the other, has been called both the Temple of Vesta and the 
Temple of the Sibyl. These, with the substructions perhaps of the 
renowned Heracleum, and the ruins of three or four Roman villas, 
are the only vestiges remaining of ancient Tibur. During the 
days of the empire, thirty or forty of the richest Roman patricians 
had superb country-seats here ; but they have all disappeared, and 
their sites even can no longer be identified. Our cicerone pointed 
out to us the supposed location of those of Varus and Catullus — 
one of them now occupied by a church, and the other by a con- 
vent ; in the ravine below, a lately excavated line of arches believed 
to have belonged to that of Vopiscus ; farther up the mountain, 
commanding a broad view of the town, the cascades, and the 
Campagna beyond, some bits of marble and masses of opus reti- 
culatuniy which may once have been the residence of Horace ; 
while the stately mansion of Maecenas is said to have crowned 
the lofty precipice on the opposite side of the torrent, just where 
the sportive Cascatella leans from the brow of the rock ; but 
all this is mere guess-work, and one man's guesses are as good 
as another's. 

We entered the Villa d' Este, and walked the blooming terrace 
of its garden, and wondered at the wild luxuriance of its vegeta- 
tion ; and then descended into the glen, and explored the grottos 
of Neptune and the Sirens, and admired the stalactites and 
curious petrifactions which adorned their vaulted chambers, and 
watched the movement of the arched and columned waters pour- 
ing apparently from the very sky, and rejoiced in the rainbow 
compassing with its many-colored splendors the cloud of spray at 
the foot of the grand cascade. Ascendin'g the opposite bank, 
we passed through the long double gallery cut in the mountain- 
side to divert the Anio from its ancient channel, at the lower end 
of which the torrent precipitates itself headlong into the gulf be- 
low ; and continued our walk along the curving acclivity, beguiled 
by the beauty of the dell on our left, the olive-shaded mountain on 
our right, the new picture every moment presented, the fragrance 
of flowers, the flashing of waters, and the warbling of birds, 
unmindful of time and distance, till a dark cloud frowned over the 
hill-top, and a heavy roll of thunder admonished us to return. 

Scarcely had we reached our shelter, when the rain began, 
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and the wind blew a tempest, and the thunder shook the moun- 
tains, and the lightning seemed to set the very rocks on fire. An 
hour or more " the prince of the power of the air '* raged over us 
in his wrath, and then gathered up his cloudy robes, and marched 
muttering over the hills, leaving behind him the bluest of skies 
and the brightest of landscapes ; and we mounted our vcttura^ and 
rode through a fairy world, sparkling with diamonds and musical 
with the song of rivulets, down the slope of Monte Affliano, and 
over the beautiful Campagna, till the towers and domes of the 
Eternal City rose before us, as if painted upon the gorgeous 
clouds that half veiled the setting sun. 

A few days before our final adieu to Rome, in company with 
a clergyman and a sculptor, both Americans, I made a very 
pleasant trip to the Alban Hills. Our first stage was by strada 
/errata to Frascati — twelve miles. Frascati arose in the thir- 
teenth century, from the ruins of ancient Tusculum, which occu- 
pied an elevation two miles above. Its population is about five 
thousand ; but during the summer it is thronged with Romans 
and strangers, who resort hither for health and pleasure. Exceed- 
ingly beautiful is its situation on the mountain-side ; but the 
town contains very little that is worthy of special notice. The 
villas are the chief attraction, some of them very extensive, and 
all most picturesquely situated amidst grand old trees, with 
artificial fountains and cascades which Nature has adopted as 
her own. That of Torlonia is the Pincio of Frascati, where the 
inhabitants wander in the afternoon through avenues of ilex and 
laurestinus bordered with redundant bloom. The Aldobrandini 
above it is a glorious mansion, to which you ascend by a succes- 
sion of terraces, with stairways and balustrades of marble, between 
sculptured hedges of fragrant evergreens ; and behind it are 
gardens of wild luxuriance, with crystal waterfalls pouring through 
beautiful porticos into great basins below. The Pallavicini is 
remarkable chiefly for its fine terrace, crested with ilex-trees, and 
projecting over the plain, whence the visitor enjoys a vast 
prospect of the Campagna, with Rome gleaming like a great 
diamond before him, and beyond it the sheen of the sapphire sea. 
But the queen of all is the Mondragone, occupied now as a college 
by the Jesuits, glittering like a huge jewel on the mountain-side. 
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with its three hundred and sixty-four windows, a stately terrace 
in front, and a fountain enclosed with rich marbie columns — as 
paradisiacal a spot as can be found anywhere on earth. There are 
two others occupying the steep ascent to Tusculum, the Falco- 
niari on the left and the Rufinella on the right, both of which 
have extensive grounds in a good state of cultivation, enclosed and 
intersected by noble hedges of evergreen shrubbery. The latter. 




once the residence of Prince Lucien Honaparte, was made 
famous by an audacious but unsuccessful attempt of the banditti 
to seize and carry off his daughter on the eve of her marriage. 
They entered while the family were at diuuer, but succeeded in 
getting possession only of the secretary .ind two domestics, whom 
they bore away into the Volscian Mountains, and afterward 
obtained six thousand s€iidi for their ransom. 

But the object of our visit was classical, and we longed to 
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climb the heights of Tusculum. The first thing to be done was 
to procure three donkeys and a driver. I believe about half the 
men in Italy are named, in honor of the father of hermits, Anto- 
nio ; for by this name was known, with a few refreshing excep- 
tions, wherever we roamed or rested, not only our cicerone and 
camerierey but also every vetturino^ facchino^ custode, commission 
narioy with whom we had to do. We had an Antonio to light us 
down into the catacombs, an Antonio to conduct us through the 
halls of the Vatican, an Antonio to show us the ghostly solitudes 
of Pompeii, an Antonio to point out to us the antiquities of Amalfi 
and Ravello, an Antonio to accompany us up the mountain stair- 
way of Sant' Angelo, an Antonio to introduce us to the grottos 
and cascades of Tivoli ; and Murray had promised us an Antonio 
to open for us the Etruscan tomb at Veii, but he was in his own 
tomb — poor fellow — some time before our arrival; and now 
another Antonio, who is little more than a human skeleton cov- 
ered with a dark olive skin, looking out through two great bril- 
liant eyes, proffers his services in capacity of donkeyteer to attend 
our rambles over the Alban Mount. If I mistake not, he was the 
son of the Antonio who drove Grace Greenwood's beast to Tuscu- 
lum, showed Fanny Kemble Butler the path to Mons Algidus, and 
professed to them so intimate an acquaintance with the bandit 
Gasparoni. Worthy at least he was of such a father — a wag, a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a first-rate humbug. He could speak 
several languages, and all in the same breath ; beginning a sen- 
tence in Italian, continuing it in English, and finishing it in 
French. When we wondered at his learning, he assured us that 
he could speak also Spanish, German, Russian, with "leetle Lateen, 
and some Grek and 'Abrew." If Cicero was mentioned, Cicero 
was a great schoolmaster, but knew not half so many languages 
as Antonio. If Hannibal was referred to, Hannibal was a brave 
general, but Antonio would prove himself a braver, only give him 
an opportunity. If Julius Caesar was spoken of, Juliu Caesars 
ascended to the Temple of Jupiter Latiaris on this same Via 
Triumphalis, but Antonio had trodden it a hundred times where 
Julius Caesar had trodden it but once. In short, our present 
Antonio, believe him, was the greatest man, except a few Ameri- 
cani illustrissimi, among whom he very delicately hinted we three 
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were to consider ourselves included, that had ever yet climbed the 
Alban Mount. 

This was the very man we wanted. So we were soon in the 
saddle, and away up a green lane, hedged in with laurel and ilex. 
Just above the town we passed a large circular tomb, where, if 
Antonio was correct, Lucullus slept his last sleep. Half an hour 
brought us to the brow of the hill, carpeted with the greenest 
grass, variegated with violets, primroses, crocuses, and anemones. 
Here once sat upon her emerald throne the proudest city of 
Latium, the honored birthplace of Cato, the favorite residence 
of Cicero, which in later times gave seven popes to Rome ; now 
tenanted by a respectable population of rabbits, lizards, serpents, 
and song-birds ; and we heard the nightingale in the gardens 
of Lucullus, and chased the lithe ragone along the walks of Tully. 
There were the remains of the city wall, the polygonal pavement 
of the street, the theatre, a temple, a villa, with other ruins ; and, 
towering above all, a densely wooded hill, where we plainly traced 
the substructions of the citadel, and enjoyed a glorious view of the 
surrounding heights and the Campagna below. Hence we looked 
down upon a flowery path, shaded with noble trees, leading to the 
Camaldoli — a cluster of dazzling white houses, seated upon a 
conical hill, with a church rising picturesquely in the centre — 
the paradisiacal residence of a monastic community, all robed in 
white, who spend their lives in singing psalms and chanting lita- 
nies. Just below this was the magnificent old Villa Mondragone ; 
and beyond it, Monte Porzia, where the younger Cato had a 
princely country-seat ; and almost under its walls, an old volcanic 
crater, which was once the Lake Regillus, with a grove of beech- 
trees on its margin — the battle-ground of heroes and of gods. 

At the base of this eminence we found traces of an extensive 
villa. Our big-eyed Antonio, who was no less archaeologist than 
philologist, informed us that this was the famous Tusculan resi- 
dence of the great Roman orator. Some, however, fix the site at 
the Villa Rufinella, a mile below ; and others at Grotta Ferrata, 
nearly three miles distant ; bricks with the orator's name upon 
them, and other materials which appear to have belonged to his 
buildings, having been found in all these places. I can only say, 
if this was the site — and good ground there must have been for 
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the tradition — he certainly had a delightful situation, and enjoyed 
as noble a view as any Roman could have desired ; sitting here, 
two thousand feet above the Campagna ; Mons Latiaris before 
him, crowned with the snowy fane of Jupiter ; the beautiful plain 
of Latium, extending from its base to the sea; and in the centre, 
the scene of his own glorious labors — the metropolis of the 
world. Its proximity to the city enabled him to avail himself of 
the leisure and the liberty of solitude without removing too far 
away ; and here, as occasion required, he called his learned 
friends around him ; and besides his Tusculan Disputations, 
wrote several of his immortal treatises. On the declivity of the 
hill, in his immediate neighborhood, were the villas of Balbus, 
Brutus, Catullus, Metellus, Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Gabinius, 
Lucullus, Lentulus, and Varro, so that Cicero could at any mo- 
ment exchange his beloved solitude for the most elegant and 
agreeable society. 

Some fourteen other villas, indeed, the great orator had — all 
remarkable for their grandeur and magnificence — at Antium, 
Astura, Sinucssa, Arpinum, P^ormiae, Cumae, Puteoli, Pompeii, 
and other places ; but his Tusculan scat probably surpassed them 
all, as much in wealth and splendor as in beauty of situation. 
This was his favorite retreat, and he had both the taste and ihe 
means for making it all that was desirable. Again and again he 
wrote to Atticus, entreating him to send hither books for his 
library, regardless of cost ; and to let slip no opportunity of secur- 
ing pictures, statues, and other ornaments, for his house and his 
grounds. The place had belonged to Crassus, the richest of the 
Romans ; and afterward to Sylla the dictator, who was not in- 
clined to spare any pains or expense in its embellishment ; from 
whom Cicero purchased it at an enormous price, enlarged the 
buildings, and furnished them with additional decorations. There 
were porticos of white marble, with temples, and other ornamental 
structures — a palaestra, a lyceum, a library, a gymnasium, and an 
academy, all adorned with the noblest works of Grecian art ; and 
probably no Roman villa of its day was more adequately furnished, 
or more suitable to its purpose, as the residence of a philosopher, 
an author, and a consul. 

From Tusculum to Grotta Ferrata, our path was a carpet of 
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daisies, enclosed with hedges of white-thorn in the perfection 
of its bloom ; and here and there were tufts of yellow acacia, 
and clumps of fragrant oleanders, alternating with the pink 
flowers of the almond and the nectarine ; and every ravine was 
musical with the murmur of rivulets, and every wooded hillside 
rang with the merry songs of birds. We found the little town 
perched upon the mountain-slope, amidst rocks and ruins, shat- 
tered arcades and prostrate columns, mediaeval battlements over- 
grown with ivy, and huge fragments of masonry falling to decay. 
Marino beyond presented a repetition of the same scenery, with 
some pleasant variations. The whole region, at this delightful 
season of the year, was "even as the Garden of Eden before 
us," — 

*' A land of corn, and wine, and oil," — 

"the three gifts by which men are multiplied." Only a single 
incident broke the monotony of enjoyment ; to wit, the falling of 
my donkey over a mass of ruins, which came near making a ruin 
of his rider. 

Two hours brought us to the lofty ridge from which the 
ancient Alba Longa looked down into the Lacus Albanus on 
the one hand and the plains of Latium on the other. Here we 
dismissed our interesting Antonio and his long-eared companions, 
who returned to Frascati, leaving us at leisure to explore this 
delightful locality and pursue our pleasant pilgrimage on foot. 
Every thing here was novel, unique, and incomparable. Imagine 
a deep circular hollow, a thousand feet above the level of the 
Campagna, like an immense caldron embedded in the mountain- 
side. It is an old volcanic crater, surrounded with a wall of rock 
risinc: three hundred feet above the water within. On the northern 
side towers Monte Cavo three thousand feet above it like a gigantic 
pyramid of jasper ; while a narrow ridge of rock encloses it on the 
lower side, from which a steep declivity descends to the Campagna. 
On this ridge flourished Alba Longa before Rome was founded, 
consisting probably of a single street extending more than half- 
way around the lake. The gateway is still seen, cut through the 
solid rock; and in several places the hard volcanic stone is deeply 
grooved by the wheels of vehicles. 
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Alba Longa is known to us only through Roman history, 
dignified while she stood by her contests with the city of 
Romulus, and immortalized after her fall by Livy's eloquent 
description of her fate. Six centuries before the Christian era 
she perished, and by some modern sages her very existence has 
been treated as a fable. All tradition, however, attests the fact ; 
and here on the white rocks, where Sir William Gell locates her, 
are evident traces of a very ancient city ; and we followed the 
street for more than a mile, through bush and bramble, along 
the curving rim of the lake. There is a legend, relating that the 
royal residence stood on a lofty precipice overhanging the water ; 
and when one of the kings provoked Jupiter by his wickedness, 
he smote it with his thunderbolt, and it fell shattered into the 
lake below, carrying the impious monarch along with the ruins 
of his palace. And a remarkable fact certainly it is, attested by 
tourists and topographers, that just at the foot of the highest 
point of the rocky rampart lies a huge mass apparently rent from 
the summit, with large rectangular blocks which manifestly once 
formed part of a building, and are much more ancient than any 
of the Roman remains in the neighborhood. According to 
Dionysius, Alba Longa was the mother of thirty Latin cities, 
among which he reckons Rome herself ; and Antemnae, Fidenae, 
Crustumerium, and several others along the Tiber, are said by 
tolerable traditional authority to have been her earliest colonies. 

The waters of Lacus Albanus were of old three hundred feet 
higher than they are to-day. During the ten-years* siege of Veii 
by the Romans, without rain, probably by volcanic agency, they 
rose suddenly to an unwonted height, threatening the inundation 
of the Campagna. A Veian augur, taken prisoner by the Romans, 
told his captors of a current saying in his city received from the 
Etruscan oracle, that the place would never be taken by an enemy 
till the waters of the Alban Lake should forsake their ancient 
channel. The old man was brought before the Roman senate, to 
whom he re-affirmed the statement. The senate sent a commission 
to consult the Delphic Oracle in Greece, which was gracious 
enough to confirm the prophecy, with a little ornamental ampli- 
fication. Now the Romans began to tunnel the lower rim of the 
lake ; and in less than a year it was pierced with a cuniculus four 
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feet wide and six feet high, through which the water was con- 
ducted into a ravine below, and found a new way to the distant 
Tiber. Thus the lake was lowered without damage to the Cam- 
pagna ; and soon afterward, as the oracle had promised, the 
Romans stood victors on the walls of Veii. The cfnissario still 
remains, more than a mile long ; and the water still runs through 
it, with a gentle and uniform current, two or three feet deep ; and 
the tourist who does not mind a little toil, and can afford to pay 
for a new suit of clothes, may see and explore it for himself. We 
found so much sediment upon the bottom of it, that it was difficult 
to penetrate farther than a hundred feet ; but this distance was 
sufficient to reveal the character of the work, showing everywhere 
the marks of the iron as fresh as if made but yesterday. 

Quite round the lake, between the margin of the water and 
the base of the precipice, extends a narrow ring of level land, 
strewn with the remains of Roman villas, covered with brambles 
and shrubbery, and overshadowed by venerable trees. These 
buildings were constructed in the times of the emperors, long 
after the lake had been lowered by the emissario. The place is 
known, indeed, to have been a fashionable summer resort for 
the wealthy patrician families ; and so delightfully salubrious is 
the air around this romantic spot, that many citizens and 
sojourners of Rome make its vicinity their temporary abode 
during the season of oppressive heat. The lake is six or seven 
miles in circuit, and of unknown depth in the centre ; and the 
water, as clear as a sheet of crystal, is so protected by the sur- 
rounding heights that its surface is never ruffled by a breeze. On 
the upper side, the picturesque Palazzuola, a Franciscan monas- 
tery, overhangs the vast basin at the height of six hundred feet ; 
while on the lower side, toward the Campagna, sits Castel Gon- 
dolfo, for several centuries the summer residence of the Pope, 
enjoying a boundless prospect and a heavenly atmosphere. The 
palace of the Holy Father is a huge mediaeval structure, very 
plainly furnished, and without any external ornament, except its 
gardens, groves of ilex, and avenues of tall umbrella pines. There 
are two of these shaded passages — the one called Gallcria di 
Sopra, and the other Galleria di Sotto — broad walks enclosed with 
pine-trees, which interlace their foliage a hundred feet overhead, 
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forming as glorious a portico as can possibly be imagined — the 
former running along the crest of the ridge, and the latter below 
it ; and quite sure I am, that his Holiness never enjoyed his 
sunset promenade here more highly than we did, nor appreciated 
more worthily the incomparable loveliness of the scenery, nor 
thrilled more rapturously to the song of the nightingale that 
welcomed us on our way. 

Two miles hence we found La Riccia, and lodged where 
Horace spent the first night on his journey to Brundusium. Old 
Martyrelli entertained us like princes, and we found our albergo 
and its environments so pleasant that it was difficult the next 
morning to tear ourselves away. What a paradise is this Chigi 
Park, and this sylvan Val Ariccia, with the grounds of the sur- 
rounding villas, the haunts of Hippolytus and the nymph Egeria! 
The story is elaborately told in fresco on the walls of our apart- 
ments. But for this Chigi Palace we had no time to spare, and 
the scenery without was far more attractive than the works of 
art within. In the dewy twilight I walked out across the noble 
viaduct that spans the ravine between La Riccia and Albano. I 
was alone on the old Appian Way, lined with venerable monu- 
ments, amidst which stood conspicuous the tomb of Etruscan 
Aruns. In the vale beneath me chanted a thousand nightin- 
gales, making music such as man never made since he came out 
of Eden ; and after listening to their strains beyond the limit 
of prudence, my friends came in quest of me, and led me back 
to the albergo. Retiring to my room, I threw open two win- 
dows right over the verge of the ravine, and laid my head upon 
my pillow between them, and floated into paradise on the soft 
melodies from the grove below. With the return of the day- 
light, I was out upon the bridge again. The unearthly choral 
anthem had gone silent, but two of the mellow-throated minstrels 
were singing a Gregorian antiphon from two contiguous holly- 
trees. It seemed a duet from the epitlialaviiiiin of wedded angels. 
Never in my life had I listened to strains of such ineffable 
sweetness ; and gladly would I forego all that I ever heard, to 
hear them once again. This feathered incarnation of melody 
the Italians call il rosignnolo. Is not the name itself a song.^ 
No other bird has so much tenderness in its lay, combined with 
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so rich and constant a variety. That of our southern forest 
minstrel is equally gay and joyous, but it has more repetition, 
with less melody and far less pathos. 

No wonder the Romans, the artists, and foreign visitors, come 
in crowds to Albano and La Riccia to spend the summer ; these 
breezy hills are so healthful, and the views in every direction are 
so charming, and there are so many pleasant villas to be had at 
a mere nominal rent — places so delightfully located, with fra- 
grant gardens, sparkling fountains, mossy cascades among the 
rocks, long winding walks between hedges of box and laurel, 
broad avenues of ilex-trees forming canopies of foliage impervious 
to the shafts of Apollo ! Fill my purse with gold, and give me 
a dispensation from duty that shall insure me a comfortable 
conscience, and see if I am not occupying one of these pic- 
turesque retreats before the next anniversary of your national 
independence ! 

Albano contains the ruins of a great reservoir, an extensive 
amphitheatre, and an old praetorian camp, with a number of tombs 
which antedate the Roman empire. The people are agreeable, 
inclined to hospitality, and the proudest and most independent 
of the Campagna Romana. Take this illustration : A poor barber 
had a beautiful daughter. A rich and respectable German fell 
in love with the girl, and asked her of her parents for a wife. 
The mother, in no courteous terms, gave the suitor a downright 
refusal. An English visitor remonstrated, '*Your daughter is 
wholly unprovided for ; should you not rejoice in the opportunity 
of uniting her to a wealthy and worthy man.^'* — "Rejoice in 
marrying her to a foreigner, a barbarian } *' she indignantly replied. 
"No! and were my daughter capable of cherishing so disgrace- 
ful a thought, I would save her from the infamy by plunging a 
dagger into her heart ! " Does not this beat Brutus ? 

After breakfast, with a new supply of donkeys, and a driver 
not less worthy of long ears than the poor quadrupeds he cudgels, 
we are away for Lake Nemi — situated very much like Lake 
Albano, but somewhat higher, and not half so large ; one side 
of it adorned with the castle and town of Nemi, perched on a 
lofty rock overhanging the water ; while opposite lies Gensano 
on its wooded bank, with the Campagna beyond, bounded by the 
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shining sea. The Roman emperors delighted in the scenery of 
this lake, which they called Speculum Dianae; and Trajan built 
a magnificent floating palace, and anchored it in the centre, so 
that the water surrounded it like a broad moat. This singular 
edifice was more than five hundred feet long, nearly three hun- 
dred feet wide, and 3ixty feet high. It was constructed of the 
most durable timber, adorned within and without in the most 
costly manner, and by means of pipes supplied with abundance 
of the purest water from the neighboring Fountain of Egeria. 
In the sixteenth century, Marchi, a learned and ingenious Roman, 
by means of a diving-machine of his own construction, descended 
to the bottom, where he found great quantities of brass and other 
metals, and made such explorations as enabled him to give a good 
description of the building. 

Hence toward the south, past Monte Giove, over the ground 
once occupied by the ancient Corioli, the great Volscian city cap- 
tured by Caius Marcius, whence he acquired the name of Corio- 
lanus, we followed the descent of a lofty ridge of ancient lava far 
down into the plain, where it terminates in a bold promontory, 
crowned with the miserable kennel called Civita Lavigna, built 
from the worthier ruins of the old city Lanuvium, and surrounded 
with massive fragments of masonry laid long before the founda- 
tions of Rome. The place is seldom visited by tourists, but few 
things I found in Italy more impressively suggestive than these 
huge walls and imperishable pavements. The temple of Juno 
Sospita is still standing, and likely to stand till its stones become 
dust, such is the admirable solidity of the structure. Lanuvium 
was one of the confederate cities of Latium, and memorable as 
the birthplace of Mile, Muraena, Roscius the comedian, the three 
Antonini, and that Sulpicius Quirinus, whom St. Luke calls 
Cyrenius, and mentions as one of the governors of Syria in 
his time. 

Returning through Gensano,. by a circuitous and romantic 
route, we heard the cheerful call of the cuckoo and the warbling 
melody of the thrush through the sombre woods of Monte Ar- 
temisio. F^ar other sounds were heard here twenty-five centuries 
ago. In these dark groves were performed the sacred rites of 
Diana, the groans and shrieks of whose human victims were 
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thought to be welcome music to the ear of the sanguinary god- 
dess. Her priest was always a criminal and an outlaw, who took 
possession of her temple by burying his blade in the bosom of a 
predecessor no better than himself; and the horrible ceremonies 
around her altar are said 
to have resembled very 
much those of the Dru- 
ids in the solitary reces- 
ses of the British forests. 
Our wild and rugged 
way led up to the sum- 
mit of Monte Cavo, the 
highest part of the Al- 
faan group ; where all 
the Latin tribes, with 
the Romans at their 
head, assembled annu- 
ally to offer the common 
sacrifice ; and whither 
the victorious generals, 
with their armies, were 
accustomed to repair, to 
render their thank-offer- 
ing to the presiding 
deity. A temple of so 
much importance must 
have been a costly and 
magnificent pile, and we 
are informed that Au- 
i^ustus appointed a reg- 
ular corps of troops to 
guard the sacred treas- 
ures. Raised on so 
lofty a pedestal, this superb fane was a very imposing object, 
when seen from Rome, or from any part of the Campagna. Not 
one stone of it now remains upon another, except here and there 
a square block of travertine, or a bit of polished marble, built 
into the clumsy walls of the Convent of the Passionists, which 
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has taken its place. The Via Numinis is still seen winding up 
the acclivity, with the letters V. N. cut at short intervals in the 
eternal rock — 

** Pavement entire, without one stone displaced, 
Where yet there hath not rolled a chariot-wheel 
For many hundred years " — 

trodden at present only by sandalled monks, and pretty peasant- 
girls, and a few wandering forestieri like ourselves. Half way 
down the mountain stands the Church of the Madonna del Tufa, 
where the Blessed Virgin many years ago arrested a huge mass 
of rock as it fell from the cliff above, and so prevented immense 
injury to the villas and vineyards below ; in pure gratitude for 
which act of distinguished goodness, one of the popes erected 
this temple to her honor. 

This Mons Latiaris is in the yEneid, what Mount Ida is in the 
Iliad — the commanding eminence whence the celestial powers 
watched the vicissitudes and fortunes of the war. Here sat the 
Queen of Heaven, and 

*' surveyed the field, the Trojan powers, 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine towers ; " 

and no other situation could have been so convenient for the 
survey. Here lies the scene of half the -/Eneid, spread out like a 
map at your feet — the whole Rutulian territory, the landing-place 
of the Trojan fugitives, the seven hills where Evander reared his 
humble capital, and the ancient Albula, " with a pleasant stream, 
whirling in rapid eddies, and yellow with much sand, rushing for- 
ward to the sea." On the other hand rises Monte Pila and the 
" Gelidus Algidus *' of Horace, separated by a broad valley from 
Monte dei Fiori and the white rocks of Tusculum ; beyond which 
are seen Colonna and Palestrina on their conical hills, with Tivoli, 
Monticelli, Palombara, and the snowy head of Gennaro ; and still 
farther, the purple pyramid of Soracte, and the volcanic chain 
of Cimmino, closing the prospect as with a wall of amethyst. 
Three thousand feet beneath us lies the Alban Lake, like an emer- 
ald goblet filled with purple wine, so near that one might almost 
drop a pebble into it ; and Nemi, embosomed in a green valley a 
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little farther, gleams like a dewdrop in the hollow of a leaf ; and 
all around, on every swell of the landscape, churches, convents, 
villages, with domes and towers, shine like pyramids of alabaster 
tipped with gold. 

" And one seems, by the pain of ascending the height, 
To have conquered a claim to that wonderful sight/* 

Which things having gazed upon with ineffable satisfaction, 
we descend from our classical Nebo, across the vast crater where 
Hannibal pitched his camp, along the Via Latina lined with the 
sweet fields of Prince Aldobrandini, through orchards, and vine- 
yards, and fragrant groves, and flowery avenues, where the grace- 
ful ragone darts through the silken grass, and birds of bright 
plumage people the laurel hedges, and the brook that comes 
down from Tusculum murmurs a soft bass to the melody of the 
nightingale that sings the sun to rest. 

From these hill-slopes the Romcward view is unsurpassed, 
and no description of the scene can be exaggerated. The eye 
ranges over a melancholy waste extending from the mountains 
to the sea ; and midway, surrounded with a forest of spires, tow- 
ers, columns, and cupolas, rises the matchless dome of St. Peter's, 
like the tomb of a buried empire. As you approach the city, the 
vast relics of antiquity thicken along your way, and the entire 
scenery harmonizes with the pensive reflections inspired by the 
historic past. You mount a slight eminence, and the whole city 
comes into view ; its grand masonry, with a wilderness of crum- 
bling ruins, standing out in strong relief against the greenest of 
hills and the bluest of heavens. Here stands Monte Grano, a 
huge sepulchral mound of imperial date ; and there the Sette 
Basse, the suburban establishment of some patrician millionnaire, 
through one of whose ragged arches pierces a slant sunbeam like 
a great sword through a ghastly wound. Now you enter the gate, 
and pass the statued magnificence of the Latcran, the naked maj- 
esty of the Colosseum, the melancholy mementos of the Forum and 
the Capitol, like a forest shattered by lightnings, where broken 
column and battered cornice look up to you from the dust, with 
the eloquence of silent desolation repeating the solemn refrain of 
the old Hebrew Preacher — "Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THREE CITIES THAT WERE. 

ONE fine morning in NTarch, solitary and alone, I passed out 
at the Porta del Popolo, along the old Flaminian Way, and 
up the west bank of the Tiber, till I found myself in the 
fields nine or ten miles from the city, standing on the brow of an 
abrupt hill which commanded an extensive prospect up and down 
the river. Perceiving near me a large block of tufa which Etruscan 
hands perhaps three thousand years ago had hewn into its present 
quadrangular form, I sat down upon it, unfolded my map, and for 
three full hours feasted eye and soul with the strange beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. Below me, visible for some miles, 
flowed the classic Tiber, in many a graceful curve, through a rich 
valley bounded by gently sloping hills, with here and there a bold 
promontory looking down into the golden current. On my left, 
between romantic cliffs brilliant with innumerable flowers, de- 
scended a foaming torrent called the Valca, unquestionably the 
Crimera of ancient story. On its bank two miles above, where 
I could plainly see the Isola Farnese, once stood the populous 
and powerful Veii, for more than three centuries the formidable 
foe of Rome. There were the heights on which Camillus encamped 
before her gates, and from which the conqueror wept over the 
flight of her miserable women and children. Near where I sat, 
perchance on the very spot, the noble band of the Fabii had built 
their castle ; and in that valley beneath me, they had been lured 
by the Veientes into the fatal ambush. On the hills just across 
the Tiber, once stood Fidenac, the constant ally of Veii in her 
frequent conflicts with Rome; and the sharp promontory over- 
looking the stream, where now appears the Castel Giubileo, sus- 
tained the ancient citadel. On a small conical eminence a mile 
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below was the Villa Spada, occupying the supposed site of the 
Villa Phaon, where Romulus concealed his soldiers till he had 




drawn the Fidenates without the gates of their city, and where 
Nero disgracefully terminated his most disgraceful life. Farther 
down the river, just where the Anio or Teverone flows into it 
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from Tivoli, was another elevation, which of old bore the arx of 
Antemnae, the first of the Sabine cities subdued by Romulus. 
Below this, a mile or more, could be discerned the arched tower 
of the Ponte Molle, the ancient Pons Milvius, where the mes- 
sengers of the Allobroges were arrested, and where the hopes of 
paganism perished with Maxentius. With the aid of my field- 
glass I could trace the little valley of the Anio from the Tiber 
to the Sabine Mountains, twenty miles distant. Never looked 
that picturesque range more beautiful than on that spring morn- 
ing. Never shone their lower slopes with richer and softer tints, 
nor gleaned their snow-robed summits with a diviner glory. The 
cannon from Castel Sant' Angelo announced the hour of noon, 
and the great bell of St. Peter's sent its sweet echoes over the 
flowery hills. I arose, and returned to the city. 

Desiring a closer acquaintance with what I had thus seen at 
a distance, I made arrangements with two American gentlemen 
for an early visit to the sites of these three ancient cities — 
Antemnae, Fidenae, and Veii. The next week, equipped with 
Murray's Guide-Book, Gell's Topography of Rome, Dennis's Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, a good map of the Campagna, and 
a well-stored lunch-basket, might have been seen three happy 
pedestrians, leaving the city by the Porta Salara, and walking 
briskly along the fine macadamized road, past the Villa Albani 
toward Antemnae and Fidenae. These cities perished more than 
two thousand years ago, and there are no traces of them remain- 
ing, except the sepulchral excavations in the surrounding hills, 
with here and there a detached block of hewn tufa, or a mass of 
broken pottery ; but the heights whereon they sat are fully iden- 
tified, on the left bank of the Tiber, one of them two miles above 
Rome, and the other six. They appear to have been taken origi- 
nally from the Siculi by the Pelasgi, and afterward possessed by 
the Sabines ; but they were at length conquered by the Romans, 
and reduced to the relation of Roman colonies. 

Antemnae was one of the three cities whose daughters became 
the mothers of the Roman race. Romulus, to people the new 
city which he had built upon the Palatine, offered an asylum to 
fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and all sorts of outlaws and 
adventurers. By this means he soon filled the place with men, 
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such as they were ; and his next care was to provide them with 
women. For this purpose he sought an alliance with the Sabines, 
but they rejected the proposal with disdain. Hereupon, by advice 
of the senate, he proclaimed a magnificent feast in honor of Nep- 
tune, and invited the Sabines from all the surrounding cities. 
They came in great numbers, and brought their wives and daugh- 
ters with them. While their attention was taken up with the 
games, the young Romans, at a preconcerted signal, with drawn 
swords rushed in among them, seized the damsels, and bore them 
away to their homes. The Sabines, of course, were much in- 
censed at the outrage, and vowed vengeance upon Rome. Antem- 
nae, being nearest, was first in the war. Romulus prevailed 
against her. In a short time she was subdued, her inhabitants 
removed to Rome, and a Roman colony planted there in their 
stead. 

There is nothing now to indicate, except to the practised eye 
of the antiquary, that the place was ever occupied by a city. It 
is a lofty plateau, nearly square, falling off precipitously on all 
sides, except that toward Rome, where a narrow ridge connects it 
with the neighboring hill. We easily found the sites of the four 
gates indicated by Sir William Gell, and the two eminences on 
which he locates the two citadels. Near the base of the cliff on 
the southern side is a horizontal excavation, doubtless of Etruscan 
date, which may have been a tomb under the wall. Higher up, 
and farther toward the west, we saw a mass of stone lying in 
successive layers, manifestly a fragment of masonry cropping out 
on the verge of the plateau, though the angles were so rounded 
by the ceaseless abrasion of centuries that any one upon a slight 
observation might well take it for the work of nature. Near the 
top of the acclivity is another cavern, where human skill is quite 
apparent ; and in the plain below we saw many hewn blocks of 
tufa, once belonging to buildings of which there was now no 
other trace. With these exceptions, we saw nothing that could 
be called ruins. A wonder indeed would it be if there were any, 
after the ground has been ploughed and pastured for twenty- 
five centuries. But scarcely less wonder is it, that a city which 
perished before the age of authentic history should, without any 
such remains, have preserved unquestionable indications of its 
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former existence here ; and yet of no ancient city in Italy, or 
any other country, has the precise locality been more indubitably 
ascertained than that of Virgil's Turrigerae Antemnae. 

The absence of relics, however, is abundantly compensated by 
the historic associations and the adjacent scenery. Behind us lay 
half a dozen villas with their fragrant gardens and groves of ever- 
green, beyond which rose the domes and towers of the Eternal 
City. On our left, at the base of the hill, rolled the Tiber in his 
majesty, whirling along great masses of ice, as of old he whirled 
along the dead bodies of Sabine and Etruscan soldiers. Beyond 
the river ran the Via Flaminia at the foot of a lofty ridge, in 
the side of which yawned a dark cavern, the celebrated tomb of the 
Nasoni. Just before us, almost within a sto^e's-throw, the quiet 
Anio wound its way through verdant meadows till it fell into the 
Tiber. And there on our right was the Ponte Salara, a picturesque 
old bridge, blown up by the Romans to prevent Garibaldi and his 
insurgent host from reaching the city. It was here Tolumnius, 
king of Etruria, fell beneath the sword of Cornelius Cossus ; and 
here the Romans had a fierce encounter with the Gauls, and 
Manlius, like another David, smote his Goliath to the dust. A 
mile and a half farther up the little river, distinctly visible, was 
the green brow of Mons Sacer ; to which, in the days of the dic- 
tator Largius, the aggrieved soldiers and citizens of Rome retired, 
to organize a distinct and independent community ; whither an 
embassy was sent by the senate, to offer them terms of recon- 
ciliation and solicit their return ; and where Menenius Agrippa, 
as related by Livy, put forth the celebrated fable, which resulted 
in the amicable adjustment of the difficulty, the temporary reforma- 
tion of the government, and the institution of the office of the 
tribunes. 

Three or four miles farther up the Tiber, on a high bluff in a 
bend ot the river, stood the Castel Giubileo, built by Boniface 
VIII. in the year 1300, and so called either from the year of 
jubilee or from the name of the family that afterward occupied 
the place. It was now nothing more than a large farmhouse, 
and interesting only because it covered the foundations of the 
ancient arx of Fidenae. Between this and the height on which 
wc stood lay a broad plain, called Prato Rotondo, bounded by the 
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Tiber on the left and a range of low hills on the right. This was 
the great battle-ground of the Romans during the earlier periods 
of their history, and probably there is no other spot in Italy which 
has been the scene of so many sanguinary conflicts. It was here 
Romulus pursued the fleeing Fidenates within their very gates, 
when he first laid upon them the Roman yoke. It was here 
Tullus Hostilius took so terrrble a vengeance upon his faithless 
ally, Mettius Fuffetius, the dictator of Alba Longa; and hence 
he despatched M. Horatius to destroy that city, and remove her 
inhabitants to Rome. It was here Ancus Marcius led his forces, 
when he entered Fidenae by a cuniculus ; and here Tarquinius 
Priscus thundered along with his legions to storm the citadel ; 
and here Valerius aryd Lucretius marched with their heavy engines 
to batter down the fortifications ; and here Largius Fulvius sat 
down with his hungry locusts, till famine won for him what he 
could not gain by the sword ; and here A. Servilius Priscus con- 
ducted his beleaguering host to tunnel the solid tufa, and work his 
way underground into the centre of the city ; and here the consul 
Emilius Mamercus, four hundred and twenty-three years before 
Christ, chased the routed foe into his strongholds, and brought 
Fidenae finally and effectually under the power of Rome ; and 
here, along the banks of the Tiber and the Anio, the Romans 
contested the ground with the Carthaginian invader when he 
came from Capua, and met in deadly conflict the steel-clad valor 
of Gaul. Ah ! what scenes of carnage have been witnessed from 
this eminence ! But now flocks of sheep are feeding in the fields, 
and skylarks are soaring and singing as blithely overjhem, as if 
they had never reddened with human blood nor trembled with the 
tumult of battle. 

We descended the hill, crossed the Anio, and soon reached the 
Villa Spada; just back of which, on a small conical elevation, 
were the remains of the ancient Villa Phaon. Phaon was one 
of Nero's freedmen, who had a country residence here, where for 
a short time his fugitive master found shelter. When the tyrant 
learned that Galba had taken up arms against him, he fled the 
city on horseback ; but finding himself pursued, forsook the high- 
way, and crept through a thicket to the rear of the villa. Phaon 
opened an underground passage, through which his master crawled 
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unperceived into the house. Here he drew a dagger to stab him- 
self, but his courage failed. He desired one of his freedmen to 
kill him ; but his freedman declined the honor. He requested a 
slave to die first, in order to inspire him with resolution by his 
example ; but the slave could not see the reasonableness of the 
request. At length he put a weapon to his throat, and the 
domestic who would not die for him assisted him to die for him- 
self, and thus fitly terminated his brutal and bloody life. Part 
of the walls of the villa we found still standing on the hill ; and 
huge masses of stone-work embedded in strong cement, with some 
fragments of granite and marble, had rolled down into th^ valley 
below. 

Not far beyond we found the tombs of Fidenae, excavated in 
the rock beneath the city walls. Striking a light, we entered one 
of the openings, and passed into large chambers communicating 
one with another. There were niches in the walls for cinerary 
urns, and benches of rock for bodies unburned. One of these 
caverns we found tenanted by a shepherd, whose entire stock of 
knowledge concerning the origin and history of his strange abode 
was comprised in the words — *'la grotta antica'' The top of the 
hill bore unequivocal remains of ancient masonry, the city ram- 
parts cropping out here and there along the brink of the preci- 
pice, with mounds indicating the sites of the several gates. On 
all sides the rugged steeps were covered with a dense growth of 
briers and bushes, and the level surface above was carpeted with 
many-colored anemones. The bold bluff that sustained the arx 
was connected with the main plateau by a ridge so narrow as to 
serve only for a roadway to the citadel. There was nothing more 
to be seen of a great and powerful city that flourished long before 
Romulus founded Rome. The occasion of her first capture by 
the Romans was the seizure by her citizens of several boats laden 
with corn sent down the river from Crustumerium. Again and 
again she threw off the yoke of her powerful mistress, but again 
and again it was laid with double weight upon her shoulders. At 
length Rome deemed it best to pluck the thorn from her side, and 
about four hundred and twenty years before Christ Fidenae was 
utterly overthrown. But the place was re-colonized under the 
emperors, and became a flourishing Roman settlement, and a 
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favorite resort of the Roman people. During the reign of Tibe- 
^ rius, one Attilius gave a grand gladiatorial entertainment here ; 

when a wooden amphitheatre erected for the purpose broke down, 
killing fifty thousand more victims than Attilius intended. It is 
now a wild and dreary down, where shepherds lead their flocks, 
or sit watching them in the mouths of yawning caverns or the 
shadows of beetling cliffs. 

On the other side of the Tiber, three or four miles west of 
this, eleven miles north of Rome, was situated Veii, the most 
opulent city of ancient Etruria. It is said to have been founded 
by Propertius, and to have reached the acme of its prosperity 
eight hundred years before the Incarnation. Dionysius tells us 
it was equal in extent to Athens, and not inferior in architecture 
to Rome. Its circumference, as indicated by the present aspect 
of the ground and the remaining traces of the walls, could not 
have been less than seven miles. The style of the masonry differs 
entirely from that of Rome, consisting of large rectangular blocks 
of stone, laid one upon another, and so nicely fitted together as 
to need no cement, and so massive and solid as to seem almost 
indestructible. Of this great city we have no certain information 
beyond what the Romans have furnished us in the record of their 
wars. Her chronicles are notices merely of her successive con- 
tests with that mighty foe ; and, since ** the man and not the lion 
drew the picture," chiefly of successive defeats and disasters. 
Melancholy indeed it is to trace her bloody trail across the field 
of history ; but let us remember that, without that bloody trail, 
we should never have known so much as the name of Veii, and 
the names of her eleven Etrurian sisters. Florus calls the Veien- 
tes "the unceasing annual enemies of Rome;*' and no less than 
fourteen distinct wars with that mighty rival, all within four 
hundred and fifty years, are registered by the historian. 

At last, when Rome was hard pressed by the Veientes on the 
one hand and the Equi and the Volsci on the other, occurred an 
instance of patriotic devotion to which there is scarcely a recorded 
parallel in the annals of any people. When several plans had 
been suggested for repelling the Veientes, and the senate seemed 
greatly perplexed and straitened, C:eso Fabius, the consul, and 
chief of the Roman patricians, arose and said: — "Conscript 
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Fathers ! look ye to the Equi and the Volsci, and leave the Veientes 
to the Fabii ; the republic hath need of men and money else- 
where ; be this war at our expense ; we will engage to uphold the 
majesty of the Roman name." The next day the whole body of 
the Fabii, numbering three hundred and six, all of noble patrician 
blood, with the consul at their head, marched out of the city, 
amidst the prayers and rejoicings of the populace. " Never," 
says Livy, " did an army so small in number, or so great in action 
and in the admiration of their countrymen, march through the 
streets of Rome." When they reached the Crimera, they pitched 
their camp on a precipitous hill, and encircled it with a double 
fosse and numerous towers. Here they maintained themselves 
for a year against all the efforts of the Veientes to dislodge them, 
ravaging the Veian territory and annoying them in many ways, 
till the Consul Emelius Mamercus defeated the foe in battle, and 
forced him to sue for peace. The next year, however, Veii renewed 
the war, and determined to accomplish by stratagem what she had 
vainly attempted by force. An ambush was laid upon the bank of 
the Crimera, and shepherds were sent down the valley with their 
flocks. The Fabii, beholding them from their castle, descended 
like an eagle from his eyry upon the prey. But as they were 
returning with the spoil they had taken, the foe rushed forth in 
overwhelming force from his concealment in the thicket. Bravely 
battled the little band for life, till the last man fell covered with 
wounds ; and only a boy escaped, who lived to preserve the heroic 
race and be the progenitor of Fabius Maximus. 

This achievement of the Veientes was but the prelude to a 
nobler victory. They routed the Roman army under Menenius 
the consul, and took possession of the Janiculan Hill. Here 
they maintained their position for many months, menacing and 
annoying the city, till they were at length dislodged by the con- 
suls. The next year they were again defeated by Valerius, and 
the year following by Manlius, from whom they obtained a peace 
for forty years. In the year of Rome 309 they resumed hostili- 
ties ; and seven years later espoused the cause of the Fidenates, 
who had thrown off the Roman yoke; and slew the Roman 
ambassadors, who were sent to demand an explanation. Soon 
after this they met the foe on the left bank of the Tiber, and 
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were terribly punished for their temerity. Again and again they 
made proof of their bravery on the same field, and again and 
again the ensanguined current of the river reported the slaughter 
to the inhabitants of Rome. Several times they marched up to 
the very gates of the city, and the foster-children of the she-wolf 
quailed bfefore them. 

At length, in the year of Rome 349, the Romans laid siege to 
Veii ; and being elsewhere at peace, brought all their forces into 
the field against their ancient foe. When the siege had continued 
eight years with little or no success, Camillus the dictator took 
command of the army, and began working a cuniculus under the 
wall of Veii. In two years the work reached the citadel, and was 
carried up to the very floor of the Temple of Juno within it. 
The king was there, offering sacrifice and consulting the oracle, 
when the Roman general with his men broke through the pave- 
ment, and ascended as from the infernal regions to take posses- 
sion of the city. So runs the story, as told by Livy, with many 
picturesque details ; which I do not hold my readers strictly bound 
to believe, since Livy does not appear to believe it very strongly 
himself. 

Half a century after this, the place was utterly deserted ; and 
when Augustus Caesar began his reign, it was only a pasture for 
flocks. The emperor established a Roman colony amidst the 
ruins, which flourished for a season, then fell into decay, and 
was finally abandoned. Veii was now erased from the map of 
Italy, and the ground whereon it stood remained unknown for 
ages. When, on the revival of letters, attention was called to 
the subject of Italian antiquities, the site became a matter of 
controversy, and eight or ten different localities were assigned 
it by as many different archaeologists. Later researches have 
settled the question, and there is now no doubt that the ruins I 
am about to describe are the remains of Etruscan Veii. They lie 
scattered over a lofty table-land, the edge of which on all sides 
is a rocky precipice, with a rapid stream flowing at its base. A 
position stronger by nature could scarcely have been selected ; 
and in the days of Veii, nothing was so important in the location 
of a city. 

I resolved on an early visit to the ruins. An opportunity 
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soon offered with excellent company. An hour and half brought 
us to the Castel del Isola Farnese, — a huge building of the 
middle ages, resting on older substructions — perched like an 
eagle's nest upon the top of a rock, inaccessible on all sides 
except where a steep path has been cut in the face of the preci- 
pice — tenanted by half a hundred bipeds, which might have 
been taken for men had they been a little less like satyrs. The 
cliff everywhere yawns with caverns, in which many of the 
ancient inhabitants no doubt slept their last sleep, hard by the 
walls on which they fought their last battle. The arx or citadel 
of Veii, this place never could have been ; for there is a broad 
valley between it and the site of the city, with a stream three hun- 
dred feet below, and no appearance — scarcely a possibility — of 
any direct means of communication. Nor could it have been, as 
some have supposed, the seat of the Fabian castle, for a spot so 
near the city would by no means have answered the purpose of the 
Roman Spartans, and the facts of the history show that their 
location was some distance down the stream. Let the anti- 
quaries settle their own quarrels ; why should you and I care 
any more about the question than now do the Fabii or the 
Veientes ? 

Both Murray and Dennis had commended to our acquaintance 
one Antonio Valeri, resident at the Isola, as ready to conduct us 
amidst the scanty remains of Veii, and open to us the famous 
Etruscan tomb. For this worthy functionary, therefore, we 
promptly inquired ; but the yellow rag-screens shook their frowzy 
heads, and answered mournfully — ''Antonio e viorto, signori ! 
Antonio e morto ! " In such an emergency, what could be done, 
but select the most honest-looking cut-throat of the gang, and 
install him as Antonio's successor in office } Our choice proved 
fortunate, and we found the new guide faithful, obliging, commu- 
nicative, and sufficiently confident of his own qualifications. 

Descending from the Isola, we crossed the stream where it 
plunges a precipice of eighty feet, with the cliff towering more 
than two hundred above it, supposed by Nibby to have been the 
Tarpeian Rock of Veii. Hence we ascended by a narrow passage 
cut through the tufa, and entered the city by one of its ancient 
gates, traces of the wall being seen on the right and the left. 
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From this point we had a view of the entire area — a broad plateau 
scattered over with blocks of hewn stone, foundations of massive 
walls, fragments of marble and pottery, here and there a tangled 
and impenetrable copse, wild and desolate as the downs of Bashan 
or the rocks of Arabia, with a fringe of taller growth' all round 
on the verge of the precipice ; beneath which, on one side of the 
plateau flows the Formello, and on the other side the Fasso de* 
due Fossi — the two streams almost encircling the elevation, and 
uniting below to form the Crimera of ancient story. There were 
no large and lofty ruins, majestic in their decay, like those of the 
Forum Romanum or the Thermae of Diocletian ; nothing indeed 
at first sight to remind one that here once stood the stately 
structures and swarmed the busy population of a mighty city, the 
southern bulwark of Etruria, the most formidable enemy of infant 
Rome, and for nearly four centuries her rival in military prowess 
and her instructress in the arts of peace. The city is her own 
sepulchre, and her very skeleton has crumbled into dust. To-day 
nothing meets the view but dreary desolation and decay, which 
tender-hearted Nature strives with all her vitality to conceal; and 
no sound greets the stranger's ear, save the bleating of sheep, 
the barking of dogs, the chanting of the thrush and the nightin- 
gale, and the wailing of the desert winds through rocky caverns 
and yawning tombs ! 

We now walked straight across the plateau to the opposite 
side, where we passed through a gateway flanked originally with 
great towers, and descended to the Formello which washes the 
base of the precipice. From this point we followed the brook to 
the Ponte Sodo — a tunnel two hundred and forty feet long, fif- 
teen feet wide, and twenty feet high, through which the stream 
flowed just under the city rampart. At first we took this for 
a natural formation, but a little examination showed it to be 
evidently artificial. I entered it as far as I could without wading 
in the water, and discovered two square openings in the roof, 
which may have been the mouths of sluices, or passages for 
communication with the towers above ; for on the top, in a 
line with the wall, are two mounds, one of them very large, indi- 
cating a double gate. Here then must have been one of the chief 
entrances of the city, and this e.vcavated rock was the bridge over 
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which rolled the chariot-wheels of the monarchs of Etruria, From 
the form of the ground it seems likely that the stream originally 
passed around this place at some distance, and the excavation 
was made to bring it close under the city wall. At the mouth 
of the vault we sat down to refresh ourselves, and feasted the 
eye with the view before us — the precipice of gray and yellow 
tufa in alternate strata, as if laid by human hands with studious 
regard to beauty ; in many places adorned with the greenest 
lichens and the most delicate blossoms, overhung by a luxu- 
riant growth of ilex and ivy, from which at intervals peeped out 
fragments of the ancient rampart ; and the dark cavern below, 
with the water dripping from its arch, and sparkling like dia- 
monds in the sun, as it fell into as pure a stream as ever flowed 
without the gates of Eden. 

A walk of twenty minutes down the valley, and we came to 
the necropolis of Veii. The tombs were excavated, tier above 
tier, in the hillside facing the city. A large number — Dennis 
says thousands — have been opened, robbed of their precious 
contents, and closed up again with earth. The queen of Sardinia, 
who formerly owned the land, let it out by the acre to adven- 
turous treasure-hunters and dealers in Etruscan antiquities, who 
rifled the sepulchres of their urns, vases, mirrors, brasiers, 
weapons, jewels, statues, every thing convertible into money, and 
then filled them up again, carefully obliterating all indications 
of their locality. We clambered up the steep to the entrance 
of the famous painted tomb, as old perhaps as any of those dis- 
covered amidst the ruins of Egypt or Nineveh. There was the 
avenue, eighty feet long and six feet wide, cut horizontally into 
the cliff, and widening as it approached the charnel-house ; and 
there were the four couchant lions that had faithfully guarded the 
dead for three thousand years or more — two of them headless, 
but still erect — the other two fallen and shattered; and there 
was the huge rough wall of ancient masonry, and the modern 
grating through which we looked into one of the dark side- 
chambers, and the iron door' to the principal vault where slept 
the mighty dead ; but, to our great vexation, the key was not 
to be found, and we knew no sesame adequate to such an emer- 
gency. As an instance of the law of compensation, however, I 
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found, not far distant, in a dense thicket of briers, a sepulchre 
standing open, and revealing a fine sarcophagus in perfect preser- 
vation, the lid of which seemed never to have been lifted. But 
as I looked about in quest of other objects of interest, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a slight rustling behind me ; when I turned 
and saw a huge spotted serpent uncoiling himself in one corner, 
and forthwith left the place more rapidly than I had entered. 
These interesting creatures abound everywhere on the Cam- 
pagna, especially among ruins ; and we saw many at Veii, some 
of them of enormous size, darting across our path, or sunning 
themselves upon the rocks. The viper is a very common species, 
always lying near its den, in which it disappears the moment it 
is disturbed. The ragone — a bright green lizard, about a foot 
long — which we frequently saw flashing like a spirit through the 
grass — perfectly harmless and sometimes domesticated by the 
Italians — is one of the most beautiful and graceful things that 
God has made. 

We descended again to the Formello ; and following it a little 
farther down, came upon a mass of masonry which seemed to 
have been the pier of a bridge. Across the stream was the 
evident site of a gate flanked with towers ; between which were 
some remains of the pavement, deeply grooved by the wheels 
of vehicles. Not far from this, in a place bearing marks of recent 
excavation, though densely overgrown with brambles, antiquaries 
have located the forum of the Roman Municipium erected in the 
reign of Augustus. Here were found a number of busts and 
statues now in the Vatican, and the twelve Ionic marble columns 
which sustain the portico of the Roman post-office. On both 
sides of the gate are seen the columbaria, consisting of numerous 
niches hewn in the perpendicular face of the rock to receive the 
urns containing the ashes of the dead. When first opened to 
the light, there were stuccos here, and paintings well preserved ; 
but these, with the cinerary vases, had long since disappeared ; 
and nature had filled the niches with violets, and primroses, and 
purple crocuses. 

Nine days elapsed, and I revisited the ruins of Veii, in com- 
pany with a New- York gentleman who took ^reat interest in 
archaeological inquiries ; and a week afterward I went again, in 
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capacity of cicerone — self-installed — to a large party, including 
three American artists and two English clergymen. In both 
instances we spent the whole day, and made the entire circuit of 
the city, and wandered in every direction over its area, walking 
each time not less than fifteen miles. During these rambles we 
met with many interesting remains which in the first visit had 
escaped my notice, and examined more closely those of which I 
had then taken but a brief and superficial survey. We saw the 
fragment of ** massive stone masonry resting on a substruction of 
bricks each three feet long," which Gell mentions in his Topog- 
raphy, but Dennis "after beating the bush on all sides failed to 
find." We discovered the remains of another bridge across the 
Formello, which was' neither mentioned in any of the books, nor 
marked on any of the maps ; the masonry of one of the piers 
being quite apparent, and blocks of pavement strewing the bed 
of the stream. We traced a street through the entire length of 
the city, lined with massive substructions in many places, and 
fragments of walls cropping out at irregular intervals, with 
paving-blocks and pieces of marble and terra-cotta scattered 
from one end to the other. 

Dennis speaks of a stairway discovered in 1840 by the wash- 
ing-away of the earth toward the eastern extremity of the city. 
We made long and laborious search for this interesting relic, 
going up and down the valley, and climbing the rock at every 
accessible point. At length my companions became discouraged, 
and left me to prosecute the quest alone. Walking along the 
verge of the plateau, and looking down here and there among the 
thick bushes and brambles, I perceived a piece of hewn travertine 
projecting from the bank ten feet below. Seizing the flexible 
limb of a tree, I swung myself down, and found my feet resting 
on ''la scalia'' It was a happy accident, and one might have 
been pardoned for running bareheaded through the main street 
of Veii shouting *' Eureka ! " Dennis had seen the stairs from 
below, and clambered up to them with great difficulty ; I descended 
to them with greater difficulty from above, and canie out of the 
briers with less clothing than I carried into them. Dennis had 
found only eight steps ; I counted twelve, the others having been 
uncovered since his visit. There must originally have been a 
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hundred, if not more ; but the rest were fallen, and lying in ruins 
at the bottom. The object of these stairs is not apparent, though 
it is supposed, with a good degree of probability, that they led to 
a postern gate from the valley. 

Here terminates the main plateau in a narrow ridge, connect- 
ing it with a smaller elevation of eight or ten acres, lying in the 
angle of the two streams just above their confluence, with bolder 
cliffs and deeper gulfs than are seen anywhere else in the neigh- 
borhood. This is called the Piazza d' Armi, and believed to be the 
site of the ancient citadel. Within the citadel, wherever it was, 
stood the temple of the great Veian goddess Juno. Dennis 
sought diligently, but could find no trace here of such an edifice, 
for the very best of reasons — the remains were far below the 
surface. We were more fortunate. At the narrow neck where 
the arx must have connected with the city, we came upon appar- 
ently recent excavations, where massive walls of tufa were un- 
covered, consisting of oblong blocks four feet in length and two 
in thickness, one tier lying across another, so that the surface of 
the wall presented the sides and the ends in alternate layers. 
The chariot-wheels of thirty centuries had rolled over these great 
stones, grinding their upper portions into dust, and forming a soil 
ot many feet above them ; but the solid masses beneath, with no 
metal or cement to unite them, remained unmoved, just as they 
were left by the builders. Such masonry can perish only by the 
slow process of abrasion, or the fires that shall dissolve the globe. 
If Mr. Dennis had seen these remains, would he not have said — 
'* Here stood the arx of Veii, and this was the temple of Juno ! " 

From the verge of this lofty promontory, I looked down into 
the deep glens on the right and the left, through which the two 
streams rolled foaming ; and the broader valley beyond, where 
their united waters pursued their way to the Tiber. All was 
still and desolate as death ; not a dwelling in sight, save a single 
shepherd's hut in the distance ; not a sound to be heard, save the 
baying of a dog and the singing of a skylark. How different 
the scene, when from the same height Cam ill us gazed upon the 
wild tumult of the battle, and listened to the shouts of the victors 
and the shrieks of the vanquished, and saw the flames ascending 
from the burning city, the brave Romans pressing in at every 
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breach, the wretched women and children flying across the sur- 
rounding hills, and the Crimera at his feet rolling red with the 
blood of the slain ! No wonder the conqueror wept ! 

The most interesting object to be seen at Veii is the famous 
painted tomb already mentioned — La Grotta Campagna — so 
called in honor of its excavator, a Roman archaeologist. A new 
key had been provided, and half a scudo gained us admittance to 
the mansion of the dead. Less than forty years have passed 
since its discovery ; and every thing remains as it was originally 
found, except articles of jewelry which have been removed to 
Rome for greater safety, and the ancient stone door which has 
been replaced by a modern one of iron. It consists of two large 
rooms, with two side-chambers at the entrance. The former are 
brilliantly painted with figures of men, boys, and various animal^ , 
striped and spotted with red, black and yellow, interspersed with 
plants and trees, and all enclosed with a beautiful border of lotus- 
flowers. Every one of these representations doubtless has some 
symbolical meaning ; but what that meaning may be, there is no 
Daniel to divine. 

On each side of the first chamber is a projecting bench of 
rock with one end a little elevated, resembling a couch with its 
pillow. When the sepulchre was first opened, these were found 
occupied by human forms, which were no sooner exposed to the 
air than they disappeared in dust. The one on the right seems 
to have been a warrior slain in battle ; for there was the helmet 
pierced by some sharp weapon, and a broken spear lying by its 
side. With the body on the other bench no armor was found, 
whence it is inferred that this was the warrior's wife. On the 
ground sat four earthen vases, ^ach three feet high and of elegant 
shape, with several smaller ones of a different form, all of which 
were ornamented with brilliant painting and figures in bas-relief, 
and filled with what was supposed to be human ashes. 

The ceiling of the second or inner chamber has two horizontal 
beams, carved in relief from the rock, and reaching from wall to 
wall. On three sides are benches like those in the other chamber, 
each containing a square chest of terra-cotta, about eighteen inches 
long and a foot high, with an arched lid projecting over the sides 
like the roof of a house, and the figure of a human hand sculp- 
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tured upon the top. There are eight tall vases standing on the 
floor, some of which are painted with bands of red and yellow ; 
and two are placed in terra-cotta pans, with animals carved in 
relief around the rims. Many smaller vases are sitting around 
them, all probably for cinerary purposes. In the centre of the 
room is a bronze brazier with three feet, six inches high and 
twenty inches broad ; which may have served for burning incense 
to the manes of the mighty dead, or perfumes to destroy the 
humidity and effluvium of the sepulchre. On the back wall are 
six crowns painted in various splendid colors, indicating perchance 
that the remains were those of the royal household. Images of 
bronze, amber and terra-cotta also were found here — effigies of 
gods and men and animals — metallic mirrors and weapons 
o/ war — jewels of gold and precious stones ; but all these 
have been removed to the proprietor's rich collection of Etrus- 
can antiquities in Rome. 

The side chamber which we examined at the entrance of the 
tomb seemed to be a sort of porter's lodge to this royal palace 
of death. Within, on one side is a couch with carved legs, but 
the form that lay upon it in the last long sleep disappeared like 
the others as soon as it felt the strange breath of our modern 
world, and nothing now remains but the furniture — a plate, a 
drinking-cup, a terra-cotta lamp, a polished mirror of bronze, 
some curious perfume-vases, and many scattered fragments of 
pottery. Was it a servant of the monarch, slain to bear him 
company as he descended to the under-world, and laid here to 
minister to his master and guard the entrance to his dark abode, 
that occupied this outer chamber of the sepulchre ^ We cannot 
tell, but such things were not unfrequent among those upon 
whose darkness the day-star of a better faith had never dawned. 
Rut who or what he was who here laid down the burden of a 
weary life, and who and what they were who found their final 
repose in the more spacious and more splendid apartments of the 
sepulchre — when they lived and how they died — there is no 
record to inform us — no clew to their history, character, or posi- 
tion — except what we find in the contents and artistic decora- 
tions of the place. 

But of the race that constructed these ancient tombs, let us 
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not think lightly. Their national glory culminated long before 
Rome was founded. From them the mistress of the world took 
lessons in painting, sculpture and architecture. One of their 
kings humbled her upon her seven hills. The substructions of 
their citadels and temples, which she demolished, have outlasted 
most of her own, constructed a thousand years later. Thrust 
your hand in where 
that ponderous stone 
lid has been lifted, and 
you shall touch the 
ashes of monarchs 
and heroes who made 
the world quake be- 
fo re them. This 
Etruria had twelve 
kingdoms, with twelve 
splendid capitals ; and 
every capital had its 
subordinate munici- 
palities, with its sen- 
ate and its army. But 
what nation could en- 
dure, that worshipped 
idols, and consulted 
the oracles of devils ? 
Egypt and Assyria 
had done so, and they 
had perished. So per- cwnaiM. 

ished Etruria, and 

nothing remains of her now, but these wondrous sepulchres, and 
some massive fragments of her masonry, scattered over the Cam- 
pagna. 

As we were mounting our carriage at the Isola to return to 
Rome, the villagers offered us several articles for sale which they 
had taken from the ancient necropolis — lamps, vases, human 
figures, and terra-cotta gods, A fellow wanted a scudo for a clay 
divinity no larger than a mouse ; we proposed to give him two 
pauls ; whereupon he shrugged his shoulders with ineffable con- 
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tempt, and pressed the goddess to his lips. At the same time 
we were besieged by a dozen dirty and ragged children, who 
besought us by the love of Maria Santissima and all the saints 
in the calendar to bestow upon their necessity a few bajocchi, 
VVe threw them all the coppers we had, and in a few moments we 
were flying along the Via Cassia toward the tomb of the Eternal 
City, whose strategy had triumphed over the valor of Veii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NAPLES AND HER NEIGHBORS. 

A RAILROAD from Rome to Naples — what an unclassical 
incongruity ! Even with its melodious Italian name, strada 
ferraia, the thing is scarcely to be tolerated. To one who 
would hurry through the country and see as little of it as possi- 
ble, it may be very convenient, indeed, to doze six hours in a 
palace-car over a rather uninteresting route of a hundred and 
forty miles ; but who, that has the time as well as the taste for 
such a tour, would not prefer four days with select company in 
a chartered vettura, amidst scenery of the richest variety, where 
every object has a historic renown, and every inch of ground is 
hallowed with the footprints of heroism 1 Such was our mode of 
travel, with liberty to tarry as long as we liked in every charmed 
locality. With the exception of a few brief detours, our route 
followed the course of the old Via Appia, so that we had the 
company of Horace and Maecenas on their "Journey to Brundu- 
sium," and at Foro Appio we might almost imagine a meeting 
with the prisoner St. Paul. Across the Pontine Marshes to Ter- 
racina, the Volscian Mountains on our left with "the shining 
rocks of Auxur," and the picturesque promontory of Circello on 
our right like a great sphinx looking out over the sea, was a 
passage not to be classed with things forgetable. Thence through 
Fondi and Itri, past the tomb and Formian villa of Cicero, up 
the valley of the Liris to Sant* Agata, and over the flowery hills 
to Capua, furnished a series of surprises and contrasts scarcely 
equalled in any country. At length emerging from the vineyards 
of Campania Felix, which for many miles had enclosed our way 
with walls of fragrant verdure, we beheld Vesuvius, sitting like a 
Turkish sultan upon a green carpet, and serenely smoking his 
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pipe ; with Napoli la belluy gay as a favorite sultana, lying at his 
feet ; and the incomparable bay before him, like a monarch's bowl 
at a feast. 

• The first thing that strikes a stranger, on arriving here from 
Rome, is the dissimilarity of the two cities. " Naples for beauty," 
they say, "and Rome for sanctity." The contrast is questiona- 
ble. Rome has the Pope, St. Peter's, and the seven ancient 
basilicas ; but Naples has nearly as many churches, quite as 
many saints, and the one only Gennaro. A very beautiful city 
indeed she is, but her beauty lies largely in her situation and 
environments, never anywhere on earth surpassed. Her climate 
is milder than that of Rome, and tropical vegetation is every- 
where abundant, and ladies sit with uncovered heads in their 
balconies, and artisans ply their various handicrafts in the streets. 
It is much liveUer than Rome, and the population twice as great, 
many living entirely in the open air, and large districts seem 
crowded to excess. One naturally wonders how nearly five 
hundred thousand human souls embodied can subsist and flourish 
on an area measuring only five miles by two ; and to solve the 
problem, he must turn his back upon the broad streets and fine 
open spaces along the bay, and dive into the populous centre, 
and thread the narrow lanes and alleys, where two-thirds of the 
people dwell in darkness and in dirt. There are streets, without 
sidewalks, scarcely wide enough for the passage of a cart ; and 
buildings so lofty that they shut out the sunbeams and almost 
exclude the daylight, crammed from basement to attic with a 
motley herd of humanity. Thousands continually carry on their 
various occupations without the enclosure of walls or the shelter 
of roofs. The cobbler and the tinker, the blacksmith and the 
carpenter, the bootblack and the jeweller, the public scribe and 
the public cook, artisans of every sort and degree, pitch their 
industrial apparatus against the wall, and work away as if the 
city were their shop. And you may see the barber, regardless 
of the jostling crowd, flourishing his razor around some naked 
throat ; and the dentist, pushed hither and thither by the passen- 
gers, as he files, saws, hammers and punches at an unhappy 
tooth. And the milliner, the mantua-maker, and the merchant 
tailor, arrange their several assortments along the teeming thor- 
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oughfares, and maintain a thriving business in the open air. And 
everywhere awaiting the purchaser, are dry goods and groceries, 
hardware and cutlery, books and stationery, drugs and medicines, 
food and confetti^ every thing indeed but that which is above all 
price — cleanliness and virtue. 

Without the regularity of what we call a market, certain parts 
of the city have a peculiar traffic of their own. If you would see 
oranges, step down to the wharf when the boats from Sorrento 
are unloading. If you are fond of oysters, pass on beyond the 
Villa Reale toward the Margellina, and feast your hungry eyes 
at least on mountains of the sumptuous bivalve. If you want a 
pleasant piscatory variety, there is a place near the centre of the 
city where you may buy almost any thing that breathes the ocean 
brine, from the sardine to the salmon, from the herring to the 
halibut — beautiful creatures of all colors, intermingled, blended 
and changeable — great crawling masses of nondescript pulp, half 
animal, half vegetable, expanding and contracting like living jel- 
lies — huge eels, the real progeny of the sea-serpent, writhing 
in their tubs in anticipation of the frying-pan — shrimps, crabs, 
lobsters, and shell-fish, of all imaginable varieties, some of them 
half head and others all claw. 

The fishermen of Naples are a very interesting and very 
necessary people. Among these one imagines that he meets 
many a possible Masaniello. How wonderful seems the history 
of that young fisherman ! Tomaso Angelus Maia — this was his 
true name — was not yet twenty-three years old, when, shoeless 
and stockingless, in mere vest and drawers, he marched at the 
head of two hundred thousand mutinous Neapolitans, whom he 
had fired with his own fierce patriotism, to resist the oppressive 
system of taxation that ground them to the dust. For ten days 
he had the absolute mastery of this vast mob, and ruled them as 
a shepherd rules his lambs. No Pharaoh nor Caesar ever wielded 
an authority less questioned. When he cried, *' Down with the 
gabellieri r' they responded like the shout of the sea. When he 
commanded them to burn a palace, they mounted upon each 
others' shoulders to thrust their torches in at the lofty windows. 
When he ordered them to cast the precious spoils they had 
gathered into the devouring flames, they did it without a murmur, 
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reserving to themselves neither plate, nor jewelry, nor costly 
array. When he called a halt and put his finger to his mouth, 
they stood speechless in their places, and no man moved or spake 
till he gave them another sign. A band of saints could not have 
been more subordinate, for every heart throbbed in harmony with 
his own impulse. 

The street musicians also are a mighty race, and there is 
street music enough here, and sufficiently horrible, to craze an 
anvil chorus and frighten the calliope into fits — flutes and fiddles, 
banjos and bassoons, harps and harmonicas, cornets and accorde- 
ons, hand-organs and hurdy-gurdies, twanging guitars and dron- 
ing bagpipes, blaring trumpets and bellowing trombones, rattling 
tambourines and clattering castanets, " low-toned lutes " and " high- 
sounding cymbals'* — many a hideous instrument of which I 
know not the name — every thing you can think of except the 
ram's-horns of Jericho; with "singing men and singing women" 
such as neither David nor Solomon ever heard, and shouting boys 
and shrieking girls whose performances might rasp the nerves of 
a nail into agony — as if Music had gone mad in her native clime, 
and conspired with the Devil against the peace of the world — as 
if all the weird sisters, with half their weird brothers, were abroad 
on broomsticks, dinning perpetual dissonances on the innocent 
air ; and I myself narrowly escaped with my hearing and my 
reason — perhaps with my purse too — the next day after our 
arrival, when a villanous minstrel walked up by my side and 
blew a murderous blast in my ear ; and when, to escape him, I 
quickened my pace, he quickened his ; and when \ crossed the 
street, I found him on the other side ; and the more I cried, Non 
c^ nientCy the more lustily the rascal blew ; nor would he desist 
from the unprovoked assault, till bought off by a liberal buoNo 
mano. Set this down for a lamentation. 

The most independent class of Neapolitan citizens are the 
lazzaroni. Look at that specimen yonder, with scarcely the half 
of two garments to disguise him, toasting himself upon the glow- 
ing pavement. What cares he for yesterday, or what for to-mor- 
row ? His abandon is perfect ; his tranquillity is sublime. With 
a wit proverbial, a temper invariable, and an endurance inexhaust- 
ible, he unites the art of an improvvisatore^ the tact of a diploma- 
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tist, and the grace of an Apollo. All this is indigenous with him, 
and costs no effort. Not a particle of conscience has he, to 
interfere with his profits, or disturb his self-respect ; and if he 
ever stoops to the drudgery of elaborating an idea, it is only in 
the way of pondering a lucky number for the lottery. No home, 
no family, no responsibilities, no bread to eat nor raiment to put 
on, he leads the freest and merriest life imaginable, and enjoys 
his own peculiar society without the least concern about the con- 
ventionalities of the world around him. 

I had just escaped the pertinacious musician aforesaid, when I 
discovered a woman lying upon the naked stones in front of the 
San Carlo, with four ragged little children around her, and she 
was weeping amain. Casting her a few carliniy I passed on. 
Returning two hours afterward, I found her sitting erect and play- 
ing with the children ; but she no sooner perceived my approach, 
than she threw herself flat upon her face again, and *• lifted up 
her voice and wept.'* Subsequently I saw her often in the same 
spot, generally lying upon the ground and howling like a heathen 
funeral. Not understanding how she managed to keep up such 
constant intensity of grief, I asked an explanation of it from our 
cicerone. *' Oh ! that is her profession," he replied; **she pays 
for this place, and weeps for her macaroni ; she will weep every 
day, as long as X\\q fores tieri remain." 

At another time, six little boys and girls ran more than a mile 
by the side of our vetttira while the horses were in full trot, sing- 
ing a not unmclodious lay, to which they kept time with both 
hands and feet, with the frequent refrain — 

" Signorina graziosa, 
Date mi qualcha cosa" — 

" Pretty young lady, give me something." In all such instances, 
a handful of coppers scattered among the supplicants proved an 
effectual quietus, while refusal and remonstrance only increased 
the urgency of importunity. 

One morning, a family who had finished Naples were ready to 
return to Rome. The vettura stood before our hotel, and one 
after another mounted to his seat. A company of lazzaroni saw 
the situation, and clamorously besieged the vehicle. A gentle- 
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man, looking from a window above, counted the heads, and threw 
them a grano apiece. The next morning they returned with re- 
enforcements, and again he dropped each of them a grano. The 
third morning they had increased alarmingly, but the gracious 
window still rained a competent shower of grani. The fourth 
morning a hundred and twenty grani were found necessary for 
their supply; and on the fifth the two hundred upturned faces 
were saddened by the information that their benefactor had fled ; 
but a moment afterward they joined hands in a circle, set up a 
merry rondo^ and danced away their discontent. Perhaps in no 
other city of Christendom are the words of Christ more signally 
verified — "The poor ye have always with you.** Thirty thousand 
of these benedictions to benevolence lie around the gates of these 
gorgeous churches, and under the eaves of this magnificent royal 
palace. 

By a series of narrow, dirty and densely populated streets, 
upon which the sun is ashamed to shine, we ascended to the ram- 
parts of Sant* Elmo and the terraces of the Camaldoli. Emerging 
from these dismal avenues, we were at once imparadised amid 
scenes and prospects the memory of which is still a living bene- 
diction to the soul. These treasures of art — these gorgeous 
frescos and mosaics — this amazing wealth of canvas and sculp- 
ture — this spacious court, with its ample pavement, central foun- 
tain, enclosing colonnades of marble, and walls of blooming 
shrubbery — this fine church, teeming with pictures and statues 
by the great masters, and every vista as the visitor proceeds 
opening upon a richer and nobler display — this charming outlook 
over gardens, and olive groves, and trellised vineyards, and the 
fair Sicilian capital, and the bright cerulean sea, with its islands 
of emerald and amethyst — proved a sufficient compensation for 
the annoyances of the toilsome ascent, exciting a feeling of de- 
light beyond all power of language. There was the bay, as blue 
as the heaven above it ; and the city lying along its margin, like 
a crescent of pearly shells cast up by the silvery surf ; and the 
modern representative of the ancient Puteoli, where Paul the 
prisoner and Luke his companion first touched the Italian shore ; 
and Avernus, and Lucrinus, and the Elysian Fields ; and the sites 
of ancient Cumae and Liternum ; and the two villas of the great- 
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est of Roman orators ; and the once beautiful Baiae, " the marble 
city by the soft sea;** and the bold promontory of Micenum, 
looking out over the Mediterranean, like a monarch in green 
mantle and golden turban ; and the grand masses of Ischia and 
Capri beyond, resembling a pair of huge sea-lions, with uplifted 
heads, lying at full length upon the water ; and the Sorrentine 
coast, with its triple mountain-crest and six smiling cities, radiant 
as a wall of amber inlaid with opals ; and Vesuvius, as if a great 
altar built by the Olympian gods, sending up its column of vapor 
as the fume of a mighty holocaust ; and the vast panorama of 
Campania Felix, with its groves and vineyards, and here and there 
a village gleaming out from the dark green foliage, like a sapphire 
set in emerald. It was a scene to intoxicate the soul ; and with- 
out the Irishman's telescope, we could " see far out of sight ; " 
and as I stood and gazed upon the paradise spread before me, all 
the little sorrows of life, and all its bitter memories, floated off 
into the infinite azure ; and then I descended, like St. Peter from 
the Mount of Transfiguration, with a beauty-bewildered brain ! 

The Neapolitan cathedral, standing upon the substructions of 
an ancient temple of Apollo, is adorned with more than a hundred 
marble columns once belonging to that edifice. Originally it was 
a Gothic structure ; but having been shattered again and again 
by earthquakes, it has been repaired in so many different styles 
that it seems now to be a combination of all and an illustration 
of none ; and its ornaments, in perfect keeping with its architec- 
ture, are a jumble of beauties, deformities, and eccentricities. Its 
most precious deposits are the blood and the bones of San Gen- 
naro ; the former kept in a bottle, and liquefying twice a year, 
while the stone on which the martyr suffered bursts into a crim 
son perspiration ; the latter enshrined in a beautiful casket, and 
brought forth whenever Vesuvius flames and thunders, and borne 
in procession through the streets, amidst the chanting of litanies, 
to arrest the fire-torrent rolling down the steep. 

There are three hundred and thirty churches in Naples, all of 
them rich in marbles and precious met^als. To one of them only 
— interesting less for its architecture and artistic decorations, than 
for the history of its origin — will I invite the reader's attention. 
The poet Sanazarius had a villa, called the Margellina, romantically 
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situated on the side of the hill Posilipo, sloping toward the bay. 
This was destroyed by the Prince of Orange, who commanded the 
garrison during the famous siege of Naples by the French. As a 
work of piety, the proprietor afterward built a Christian temple 
upon the spot, consecrated it to the Blessed Virgin, called it 
Santa Maria de Partu, and sung its charms in true Virgilian verse. 
The song with which its name is chiefly associated is one of the 
most beautiful that has appeared in the Latin language since the 
revival of letters. Within its walls the poet has found an appro- 
priate resting-place. Occupying the site of the ancient pharos, it 
is adorned with statues and bas-reliefs of pagan divinities, satyrs 
and nymphs, mingling with Christian saints and angels. Some 
of the ornaments seem not altogether suitable to the sacred char- 
acter of the edifice ; but the fratti have ingeniously obviated the 
incongruity, by inscribing the statue of Apollo with the name of 
David, and that of Minerva with the name of Judith — just as in 
Rome they have put St. Peter upon the column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul upon that of Marcus Aurelius. 

In one of the chapels of this unique church, we see Michael 
the Archangel trampling upon Satan, who lies prostrate at the 
point of his uplifted spear. But — strange conceit of the artist ! 
the fallen prince has a face of exquisite feminine loveliness. The 
reason is as remarkable as the fact. A lady of uncommon beauty 
unfortunately fell in love with the Bishop of Ariano. Whether the 
right reverend father responded at all to the fair one's tender 
passion, the story does not tell ; but" sooner or later his conscience 
seems to have been smitten with horror of her sacrilegious temer- 
ity ; and when preparing this fine chapel for his future mausoleum, 
he ordered the artist to degrade the beautiful tempter into the 
infernal spirit prone beneath the feet of the avenging seraph. 
Why was this Joseph never canonized } 

Just above the Santa Maria de Partu is the tomb of Virgil, 
who expired at Brundusium, and in accordance with his own 
request was brought hither for interment. Somewhere on this 
picturesque promontory he had a charming villa, where he wrote 
his Eclogues, his Georgics, and parts of the iEneid. The laurel 
planted by Petrarch over the sepulchre has disappeared piecemeal 
beneath the knife of the tourist, and many a chip and twig of it 
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have found their way to England and America. From this advan- 
tageous eminence we had a glorious view of the bay and its beauti- 
ful environs. It was one of those delicious days known only in 
Italy, when sea and sky combine to produce an efEect which defies 
alike the pencil and the pen. The purple sheen of the wave, the 
pearly radiance of the shore, the mingled tints of the surrounding 
hills, the jasper pyramid of Vesuvius with its column of wavering 
cloud, and God's great dome of purest azure overarching all, made 
sight itself a blessedness, and gave a new luxury to life. 

Immediately below the tomb of Virgil yawns the dark Grotta 
di Posilipo — an ancient tunnel, piercing the ridge, through which 
the road passes to Pozzuola, looking like a huge Gothic arch in 
the brown tufa precipice. Its width is twenty-two feet, its height 
at the entrance seventy feet, and its entire length not less than 
half a mile. Observe, as we enter, how the long line of dimly- 
burning lamps gleams through the darkness on each side of the 
little patch of daylight, apparently not bigger than your hat, at 
the farther extremity. Hark, as we proceed, how voice and foot- 
fall echo along the subterranean gloom, and the single horseman 
that comes yonder makes more clatter than a whole squadron of 
the old Roman cavalry, and the thunder of a solitary vettura is as 
if Caesar were at hand with a hundred triumphal chariots. Seneca 
went through the passage when there were not even these scanty 
lamps to relieve the obscurity, and no flickering taper burned 
before the image of the Virgin in the little chapel that equally 
divides its length. There is no mention of it by any writer before 
the time of Nero, though it must have existed from the earliest 
days of Rome, and perhaps ages before the foundation of the city. 
One hardly feels safe in such a place, and we were glad when we 
emerged from the gloom into the western daylight. 

The coast beyond is lined with ruins, the hills are pierced with 
tunnels, and the levels intersected with canals, which date from 
the days of the emperors. You ride over prostrate columns and 
shattered cornices, past mouldering towers and arches mantled 
with ivy, and huge substructions of temples and palaces look up 
to you from beneath the transparent waters. Parts of the shore 
seem to have sunk, submerging the relics of patrician and imperial 
opulence in the sea ; while other portions have been elevated, 
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probably by volcanic action, many feet above their ancient level. 
Bagnola, the first hamlet we reach, was the birthplace of Sebastian© 
Bartolo, the reputed inventor of the thermometer ; and here may 
still be seen the fish-ponds in which Vedius Pollio, according to 
Dion and Seneca, fed his lampreys with the flesh of delinquent 
slaves. That bluff island to the south, rising like a tower out of 
the sea, is the ancient Nisida, whither Brutus fled after the assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar, and where he parted with his faithful 
Portia when he sailed for Greece ; where Cicero conferred with 
Pompey, and wrote several of his letters to Atticus ; where 
Lucullus had a princely villa, on the ruins of which now stand 
a lazaretto and a prison. A short distance north is the Lago 
d* Agnano, occupying an extinct crater, covering the remains of 
a ruined villa, swarming with various species of wild-fowl, and 
surrounded with the most luxuriant vegetation. Near its margin 
is the Grotta del Cane, where torches expire as well as dogs, 
where even a serpent cannot live more than ten minutes, and 
criminals were formerly shut up to perish of suffocation. Half a 
mile north of this, overlooking the Phlegraean. Fields, is Astroni, 
the most perfect of all the extinct volcanoes in the district ; its 
rim, four miles in circuit, being entirely unbroken, except where 
an opening has been cut for an entrance ; its interior a fine park, 
full of stately trees, where wild animals were formerly kept for 
the sport of the royal household. In this grand amphitheatre 
Alphonso I., in the fifteenth century, gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment to thirty thousand people, in honor of the marriage of 
his niece Eleanor of Aragon to the emperor Frederic III. 

Our next point is Pozzuola, the ancient Puteoli, where St. Paul 
tarried a week on his way to Rome. At that time it was a town 
of considerable commerce, and Cicero had before described it as 
"a little Rome." This was the scene of the last debaucheries 
and miserable death of Sylla. Scarcely any thing is now to be 
seen of its ancient glory. What Alaric and Genseric left was 
shaken to pieces by earthquakes, and the very fragments sub- 
merged beneath the encroaching sea. When partially restored, 
it was again spoiled by the Saracens and the Turks, and after- 
ward overwhelmed with volcanic scoria. Here are the broken 
columns of the beautiful Temple of Serapis, and the shattered 
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remnants of half a dozen more, with the remains of many palaces 
and villas, of baths, reservoirs, aqueducts, and a spacious amphi- 
theatre. In this amphitheatre it was that Nero entertained Tiri- 
dates, king of Armenia, with a splendid spectacle of gladiatorial 
combats. And here Timotheus, governor of the province under 
Diocletian and Maximian, executed the imperial edicts against the 
Christians. Januarius — Gennaro — Bishop of Bonavento, with 
many of his brethren, the tyrant seized, and delivered to the wild 
beasts. The wild beasts, it is said, refused to attack them, and 
hungry lions and tigers came and licked their feet. Seeing this, 
the multitude rent the air with applause, and many fell down and 
worshipped the Christians' Saviour. But Timotheus shouted in a 
rage : " Vile sorcerers ! the rites you employ on senseless beasts 
shall not avail you with men ! Guards, lead forth to execution ! " 
So these saints of Jesus were conducted out of the amphitheatre, 

« 

and beheaded in the governor's presence. 

At Pozzuola are still seen, in the waters of the bay, some 
remains of the mole of Caligula, which connected the ancient 
town with Baiae, three miles and a half distant. It was con- 
structed of brick and stone, held together by a sort of cement 
that under water became as hard as granite ; and was paved with 
solid blocks of marble, and adorned with a splendid triumphal 
arch. The largest ruin found here, however, is that of a temple 
to Augustus under the name of Jupiter, built by Capurnius Piso, 
a Roman knight, son of that Piso who owes his immortality to 
the scourge of Cicero. 

Just back of the town is the Solfatara, an ancient crater, 
whence jets of sulphurous vapor ascend continually, with an 
opening in its south-eastern wall from which in the twelfth cen- 
tury flowed the fiery stream down into the bay. In a neighboring 
ravine is heard a noise as of boiling water ; and a little farther 
down, a torrent at scalding heat gushes from a chasm in the rock. 
The hot ground resounds to the tread, and numerous fnvuroli 
give out large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Every 
thing indicates an abyss of fire beneath. 

Pursuing our way westward along the shore, we soon reach 
the remains of Cicero's Puteolan villa, lashed by the everlasting 
surf — the place of Hadrian's first interment, whence his dust was 
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subsequently removed to his splendid mausoleum in Rome. It 
was here the orator entertained Julius Caesar, whom he calls "a 
troublesome guest," with a retinue of "a thousand men;" and, 
according to his own account in a letter to Atticus, gave him "a 
capital dinner, — 

* Seasoned with well-digested good discourse ! * " 

A mile farther brings us to Monte Nuovo, thrown up by vol- 
canic force in 1538. The eruption was preceded by violent con- 
vulsions, which upheaved the whole coast, and drove the sea two 
hundred paces within its ancient boundary, drowning a multitude 
of people. These were succeeded by a dense volume of smoke 
and steam. Then followed enormous jets of hot water and black 
mud, which fell in a destructive deluge. Next, the new crater, 
with tremendous explosive noises, cast up immense masses of red- 
hot pumice, with a cloud of fiery ashes. Stones as large as an 
ox were hurled a mile and a half high, and then fell back into the 
glowing orifice. The ashes covered the surrounding country, and 
were carried a hundred and fifty miles by the wind. Birds, suffo- 
cated, fell dead upon the field, and men and animals were killed 
by the falling pumice. The eruption lasted three days, and a 
mountain was formed nearly two miles in circumference and four 
hundred and fifty feet in altitude. As soon as it ceased, Count 
Toledo ascended to the summit, and found a crater full of liquid 
fire, in which the stones that had fallen back were boiling up as 
in a great caldron of melted metal. Since that the mountain 
has remained quiescent, and it is now overgrown with trees and 
brushwood. The crater is a cavity with steep walls, about a 
quarter of a mile in circuit, and nearly as deep as the bottom of 
the mountain. Carpaccio calls it **an eternal monument of the 
calamity of Puteoli." 

A little farther west we find the Lago d* Averno. Here is 
the Sibyl's Bath, still warm and comfortable, in a dismal cave, 
within a deeply wooded glen. It is here ^Eneas is first introduced 
to the prophetess, and conducted down into the realm of spirits ; 
and into this gloomy grotto, it is said, the Carthaginian general 
descended to sacrifice to Pluto. We braced our nerves, and fol- 
lowed in their footsteps ; yet saw nothing but rock, and dirt, and 
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darkness visible. The palace of the sibyl on the heights above 
is now occupied as a stable ; and whoever goes there to consult 
the oracle will probably get a response from a kid, a calf, or a 
donkey. Agrippa cut a canal from the Avernus to the Lucri- 
nus, and thence to the Bay of Baiae ; by which the waters of 
these lakes were reduced to the level of the sea, and a spacious 
harbor was formed for the Roman fleet. The eruption of Monte 
Nuovo filled up this canal and half the Lucrine ; and where the 
ships of Agrippa rode at anchor, is a marsh overgrown with myr- 
tle, and tenanted by flocks of wild ducks. And here is Virgil's 
Acheron, now called Lago di Fusaro ; with a Charon waiting to 
ferry you, soul and body, over the flood for a carlina ; and beyond 
is a pretty casino^ where you may dine on fish which you select 
for yourself while they are swimming about in their native element ; 
and the accompaniment of good macaroni and genuine Faler- 
nian, added to the bivalvular testacea aforesaid, will furnish you a 
fare by no means despicable. And from the heights hard by, you 
may see, among the romantic hills toward the south-west, the seat 
of Cicero's Cumaean villa, where the orator received the young 
Octavius — the future emperor Augustus — on his return from 
school in Macedonia; and not far distant, the once queenly 
Cumae herself upon her sea-girt cliff — now a mass of undistin- 
guishable ruins — where the valiant Xcnocrita won her immor- 
tality, and Sempronius Tiberius Gracchus repelled the attack of 
Hannibal, and Tarquinius Supcrbus — expelled from a dishonored 
throne — lived and died in exile. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the approach to Baiae 
from the Lucrine Lake. The coast is strewn with instructive 
ruins, covering the hills to their summits. There towers the 
Castle of Toledo over the beach, and here a finely paved street 
is visible beneath the waves. The palaces of Caesar and Lentulus 
have perished utterly, but the Picina Mirabilis is perfectly pre- 
served, and at the hot Baths of Nero you may yet have an ^^^ 
boiled for 2, grano. Among these shattered heaps, could they be 
identified, we might find some fragments of Cornelia's villa, 
where, like her noble father at Liternum, she ended her days in 
voluntary exile ; of that in which Octavia resided after the death 
of Mark Antony, and in which her son Marcellus died ; and that 
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in which Tiberius was suffocated by the captain of his praetorian 
guard, and Nero planned the murder of his mother ; and that in 
which Piso listened to the conspirators against the tyrant, and 
afterward avoided his fate by suicide. Virgil's Amplum Elysium 
is at present a richly cultivated plain, with tombs and ruins scat- 




tered everywhere among its vineyards and gardens. To the south 
rises the Promontorium Misenum like a pyramid from the mar- 
gin of the sea. On its farther side, where Virgil drowns the 
trumpeter of ./Eneas by the agency of a Triton, is a long and 
intricate subterranean passage called Grotta Dragonara, the 
origin and use of which has not been ascertained. This whole 
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region is a vast solitude, presenting a perfect contrast to its 
appearance in the days of the emperors, when Puteoli was the 
Long Branch of the luxurious Romans, and Baiae was their teem- 
ing Saratoga. Hither repaired, in those days, the rank, the 
wealth, the pride, the beauty, of the Eternal City ; wit, learning, 
genius, poetry and eloquence followed ; and to popularity suc- 
ceeded profligacy, infamy, recklessness and ruin. 

He who goes to Italy should not make Naples and its imme- 
diate neighborhood his ultima thule. We spent a week farther 
south, and the memories of that week are to me worth half the 
memories. of a happy life. Passing around the head of the bay 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, we reached Pompeii, where we 
took the railway for Nocera, and arrived there in the evening 
twilight. On quitting the car, we found ourselves beset by a pack 
of wolves, who fell to fighting over their prey. The two ladies 
were not a little frightened, and your tourist himself was not alto- 
gether an indifferent spectator of the scene. But two stalwart 
policjcmen came promptly to our aid, stalking through the rabble 
like a Hercules and his brother, smiting right and left with their 
maces. Not more timely in their advent were Castor and Pollux 
at Lake Regillus, nor more triumphant in the issue. A peace 
conquered, we were soon able to bargain for a conveyance to La 
Cava. Six carlini without buono mano, was the stipulation thrice 
repeated. The distance is four miles ; but we went as by a whirl- 
wind, and in twenty-five minutes reached our albergo. ^ere 
occurred a scene demanding the pen of a Dickens or an Irving. 
We offer vetturale his fee — vetturale starts back in affected 
astonishment — insists on a piastre with buono mano — is reminded 
of the contract — declares it is too little — will have more or none 
— dashes the money upon the pavement — raves — threatens — 
appeals to the Virgin — curses the forestieri — swears that he will 
pluck the stars from the sky — is suddenly left to his own reflec- 
tions — quietly picks up the discarded coin — and, manifestly 
molto contentOi drives away. A specimen this of what we often 
witnessed. An Italian is never satisfied with his pay, though it 
be all that he originally asked, and twice the worth of the service 
rendered, so long as he deems it possible to get an additional 
grano. 
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But what of Nocera ? In the evening obscurity and confu- 
sion, we saw but little of it ; and what we saw gave us no very 
favorable opinion of the people. It is, however, a town of great 
antiquity, with a somewhat interesting history. Two things about 
it are remarkable — its constant loyalty to Rome, and the misfor- 
tunes which befell it in consequence ; first, the vengeance of Han- 
nibal, by whom it was sacked and destroyed ; and afterward, the 
fury of Ruggiero, king of Naples, who razed its walls to the 
ground, and dispersed its inhabitants over the Campagna. Once 
it was for a long time in the possession of the Saracens, whence 
it is still called Nocera dei Pagani ; and the reception given us at 
the railway-'station further proves the appropriateness of the 
title. 

We had a comfortable supper and a refreshing sleep. In the 
morning we opened our eyes upon a scene of enchanting love- 
liness. Our albergo was a beautiful villa, surrounded with an 
extensive orchard of orange and lemon trees in full fruitage. At 
our rear rose the majestic Fenestra far into the turquoise firma- 
ment ; while in front many an isolated cone shot up from the 
fairest of valleys, clothed with forests and crowned with ruins. 
La Cava is a thriving little town, but claims no classical antiquity. 
Its origin dates from the invasion of Genseric, and its g^dual 
formation is attributed to the attraction of a rich old Benedictine 
abbey. When the neighboring town of Marciana was destroyed, 
its people took shelter among the mountains, settled around the 
monastery, and subsequently built La Cava. The monastery still 
stands there, on a lofty sandstone cliff, approached by a steep 
winding path through a £ragrant copse. Below brawls a moun- 
tain stream, which the frditi have widened into a lake under the 
very walls, where they fatten their fish for the frying-pan. A 
charming place it is for solitary study and devotion ; and in a 
deep recess of the chapel lie the bones of the first abbot — 
Alpherius, who died at the good age of a hundred and twenty 
years. Who, that has any spiritual aspiration or longing after 
the living God, is not touched by the self-denial of those saintly 
souls who, in other ages, that they might the more effectually 
conquer every evil passion and the more acceptably serve their 
Maker and Redeemer, fled from the world's turbulent scenes and 
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looking into the" loveliest of narrow valleys, through which leaps 
the living torrent down to the smiling sea. Picturesque buildings 
of all shapes and sizes are distributed in groups over the bloom- 
ing hills, some adhering to the face of a precipice, some enthroned 
upon the apex of a pyramid, some wedged into the clefts of the 
. mountains, some peering out from embowering groves on gentler 
slopes and glades of the richest green. 




A few miles — amidst such enchantments one cannot measure 

distances — and the valley opened upon the fine Bay of Salerno, 

with a castle at our feet overhanging the purple waves. Here the 

road turned westward, crossing a deep gulf, toward the Promon- 

■ tory of Minerva and the Isles of the Sirens, Abruptly from the 

I water rose the mountains before us, now jutting out in a bold 

(precipice, then retiring up a wild ravine. Our way lay along this 

■rugged coast, here cut through the solid rock, and there carried 

Ion lofty arches over dark chasms. Towns and villages looked 

n from dizzy heights upon us as we passed, or hung upon the 

Bprecipices beneath as if mediating a plunge into the sea. 
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Of .Cetera, secluded among the crags, almost inaccessible, and 
seldom visited by foreign tourists, I can say only this: For its 
picturesque situation and magnificent views, it is well worth a 
thousaiid J miles pilgrimage! Here flourishes a little colony of 
peisawtsj-shxib into their narrow paradise;: with the amethystine 
sea' rb^ealh; -the, huge masses of am:ber:'and emerald above, and 
all possible productions of the most fertile: soil and the most pro- 
pitious climate ministering to their content — not a rock without 
its terrace of tropical fruit-trees, nor a foot of ground without its 
careful culture. 

But here is /.malfi, with its little patch of snowy beach, its 
boats drawn up upon the white sand, and its brawny fishermen 
spreading their nets in the sun. The town lies at the mouth of 
a deep gorge, through which the torrent of the Cannetto rushes 
into the Mediterranean. Its scenery is famous throughout the 
worlds and I would rather have the reader see it, than undertake 
myself to describe it. The Hotel of the Capucini, whose basement 
is washed by the surf, is to be our temporary Alabama.^ While 
they are preparing our collazione^ let me give you a few historic 
items of Amalfi. The city was founded by some Roman patricians, 
wrecked upon the coast, about the middle of the fourth century. 
It rose rapidly in population and in commercial enterprise, till it 
became the capital of a flourishing republic, the first naval power 
of Europe, the Athens of the middle ages. Here was born the 
inventor of the mariner's compass. Here was preserved the first 
manuscript copy of the Pandects of Justinian. Here originated 
the renowned order of the Hospitallers of St. John, who subse- 
quently became the Knights of Malta. In the tenth century 
Amalfi had fifty thousand inhabitants, and its dependent territory 
a hundred thousand more. In the twelfth it was taken by King 
Ruggiero, and sacked by the Pisans, who carried off and retained 
three hundred years the Pandects of Justinian. From this disas- 
ter the city never recovered. The barbarians overwhelmed it with 
double destruction, and successive volcanic convulsions sunk its 
very ruins beneath the sea. A solitary tower stands upon a lofty 
rock, the most conspicuous representative of its ancient grandeur. 
A ^\\*^ old edifice is the cathedral, with a noble campanile ; and 

1 *' Here we rest." is the meaning of this Indian name. 
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its crypt is said to contain the bones of St. Andrew, brought 
hither from Constantinople in the thirteenth century. The Con- 
vent of the Capucini retains its cloisters as perfect as they were 
six hundred years ago ; and hard by is a famous grotto, a stupen- 
dous vaulted chamber in the mountain-side, from the mouth of 
which one gets an incomparable seaward prospect, and with his 
field-glass discerns in the distance the ruined temples of Paestum. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we sallied forth, with open eyes 
and ears, to devour Amalfi and its environs. Passing along the 
shore, we came to the village of Atrani ; whence we ascended, 
by successive flights of steps cut in the rocks, to the top of the 
mountain. On the one hand rose " the masonry of God,*' with its 
mighty cornices overhanging our heads ; and through a deep 
chasm on the other, laughing cascades leaped downward to the 
sea. Gay flowers nodded to us from the summit of the cliffs, and 
every little terrace was covered with anemones. The whole scene 
seemed a garden of the fairies, alive with song-birds whose plu- 
mage vied with the variegated foliage and bloom. From the 
heights around us gleamed many a village church and convent 
tower, over masses of Roman and Saracenic ruins, amidst groves 
of the olive and the orange. At the top of the mountain stair- 
way we found the delightful Villa Semprone, where we paused 
imparadised for an hour and a half. Thence we continued our 
walk to Ravello, and visited the quaint old church of San Panta- 
leone. Its bronze doors, beautifully sculptured, are among the 
finest works of art to be seen in Southern Italy ; and its marble 
atnbones inlaid with mosaics, and supported by spiral columns 
standing on the backs of lions, were far more interesting to us 
than the bottle of the saint's blood which miraculously liquefies 
on all proper occasions. One of life's beautiful days was this — 
the past forgotten, the future not feared, and every other feeling 
swallowed up of joy. 

We returned to Amalfi. The sun descended behind a mass 
of cloud. Night fell over the waters. The sirocco, which had 
been blowing gently during the afternoon, rose to the majesty 
of a tempest. Amidst the gusty wind, the rain fell pattering 
against the window, and the surf beat heavily on the shore. 
Through the roar of the storm we heard wild voices out upon the 
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deep. Soon torches were seen gleaming along the strand, and 
other voices rose upon the wind. Then a bonfire was kindled, 
in the broad glare of which we saw a motley crowd gathering, and 
out upon the dark waters discerned the dim form of a boat 
laboring to reach the shore. In a few moments two others came 
into view, which seemed ready to be ingulfed by the billows. 
Several stalwart fellows, with ropes fastened around their waists, 
were endeavoring to force their way through the boiling surf. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, apparently with great peril, 
and amidst a mighty clamor of voices, the object was gained, a 
line from the fishermen secured, upon which all hands laid hold, 
and with shouts of triumph drew their friends ashore. It was a 
wild and weird scene, furnishing a worthy contrast to the calm 
delights of the day. 

The next morning was fair and tranquil^ and we renewed our 
rambles through the most beautiful scenery in the world. This 
day was spent very much as the former, and I wish only that I 
had power to convey to other minds the pleasures that saturated 
my own. The third morning dawned, donkeys and drivers came 
to our door, and we set out to cross Monte Sant' Angelo. Two 
full hours we climbed the rugged steep, chiefly on steps hewn 
in the rock; often winding along the brink of the precipice, with 
a frightful gulf a thousand feet below, through which a thunderous 
torrent "marched in music to the sea." Now and then we 
reached a point where the face of the mountain was quite perpen- 
dicular, and one might imagine that by leaning over a little he 
could drop a stone into the Mediterranean. At length we came 
upon the first table-land, three thousand feet above the beach 
of Amalfi, and paused for refreshment in a quiet and picturesque 
village. There lay the sea, fair as a sheet of lapis-lazuli, spread 
out before us ; while modern villas and ancient ruins, interspersed 
with orange-groves and gardens, hung like a jewelled wreath 
along the terraced rocks. Salerno sat upon the shore like a 
princess at her bath, and beyond were dimly seen the temples 
of Paestum and the sweet Lucanian coast. On the other hand, 
jutting far out into the blue waters, stood the myrtle-crowned 
Promontorium Minervae, where Ulysses reared a temple to the 
goddess, where Charles V. built a martello tower, and where now 
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nightly gleams a light-house for the mariner. Those three rocky 
islands, inhabited only by sea-fowl and beaten by the eternal surf, 
are the Galli ; where, as classic fable tells us, the Sirens allured 
their victims to destruction by their melodies ; where, as authen- 
tic history informs us, the banished tyrant of Amalfi wandered in 
darkness after his own brother had deprived him of his eyes; 
and where, during the middle ages, many a criminal felt the 
republican vengeance, and expiated his offences by a dreary exile 
and a lingering death. 

But two thousand feet above still towers the mountain. Re- 
suming our course, we toil upward two hours more, amidst ever- 
increasing beauties and sublimities. Several Englishmen hav« 
joined our cavalcade^ and very amusing it is to hear one of them 
cheering on his jaded donkey with the small stock of Italian he 
has acquired and wrought into a couplet for the occasion : — 

** Coraggio ! Coraggio ! 
Maccheroni e formaggio ! '' 

which is. being interpreted : — 

■ V 

" Courage ! Courage ! 

Macaroni and cheese !*' 

Very properly, on these " high places,** we are all in high spirits ; 
and shout, and song, and merry laughter, mingle freely with 
exclamations of wonder and delight. Some, however, are quite 
exhausted before we reach the crest of the mountain ; but once 
there, what a prospect rewards the toil ! Amalfi and Salerno 
have disappeared behind us, but the blue sea beyond them is 
still visible, and the distant hills of the Basilicata stand like 
pyramids of lapis-lazuli along the south-eastern horizon ; while 
before us lies the incomparable bay under as pure a light as ever 
fell from heaven, and its semi-circular shore — for more than 
forty miles a string of gleaming towns and villages, interspersed 
with groves, and gardens, and vineyards, and fields of yellow corn 
— seems a colossal necklace of opals and emeralds and chrysolites, 
with Capri and Ischia for its golden clasps at the two extremities, 
and Naples and Vesuvius — the one a huge diamond and the 
other a monster amethyst — for its central ornaments. 
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As we descend. I pause and gaze again and again, and through 

both eyes drink in _ _ _. . _ 

full draughts of ~ " -" - 

beauty. We pass 
a number of vil- 
lages picturesque- 
ly situated on tl 
flanks of the mo 
lain, with churLh 
es perched up n 
the most nacces 
sible heights and 
medizeval towers 
and castles crum 
bling on the cl ffs 
Over the gateway 
of an avenue lead 
ing to a fine man 
sion in a forest of 
chestnuts, we read 
the inscription — 
" Blessed solitude! 
thou only blessed- 
ness! " It was 
among these rocks 
and ravines Salva- 
tor Rosa dwelt a 
long time with the 
banditti, enjoying \ 
their protection | 
while he pursued 
his art. Near the . 
foot of the moun- i 
tain we enter; 
Gragnano, the city 
of macaroni, con- 
taining seventy- 
great manufactories of this Italian indispensable; and maca- 
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roni hangs in yellow fringes a yard deep along the streets, and 
festoons the fronts of the houses, and covers the lofty roofs ; we 
breathe macaroni, and heaven and earth seem made of mac- 
aroni ! Two miles farther, and we are at Castellamare, the 
ancient Stabiae, once glorious with the villas of Roman patricians, 
and now a favorite resort of the pleasure-loving Neapolitans. 
"Anywhere but in Italy," says Roscoe, "it would be considered 
too insignificant to detain the traveller for an instant ; but no 
place can be regarded as unworthy of notice, which Vesuvius 
frequently lights up with his terrific splendors, and from which 
have been observed for ages the grandest phenomena of the 
volcano." There are some handsome mansions, however, adorn- 
ing a wide terrace along the shore, which might remind one of 
the Chiaja at Naples ; while the mineral stream flowing through 
the town resembles the Solfatere in the neighborhood of Rome. 

Driving westward hence along the southern margin of the 
bay, we soon come to the pleasant village of Vico, sitting superb 
upon the rocks — as handsome a sight as poet or painter could 
desire. Beneath is a natural grotto through which, when the 
sirocco rises, the waves rush with a thunderous roar worthy of the 
far-famed Scylla. The arched rock that spans it is called the 
Bridge of Vico. Near the mouth of this cave, some sixty years 
ago, a sad accident is said to have happened. On a clear August 
night a gay party of students from the Royal Conservatory at 
Naples, in a large boat were gliding along the coast toward 
Sorrento for a holiday festival. Just freed from the confinement 
of duty, and inspired by sea-breeze and scenery, their mirth and 
hilarity knew no bounds, and they sent forth merry songs into the 
ear of the listening night. The favorite of the band — a young 
man of genius and promise — playing the Triton, bestrode the 
bow of the boat, using his violin for the conca, to summon to 
their fellowship, as he said, the monsters of the deep. Then 
thrilled the air with the renewed chorus, every voice and instru- 
ment pouring forth their utmost strength. The shout of the 
unseen sentinel, as he challenged the craft from his watch-tower, 
was lost in the far-echoing harmony. " Qui vive ! " cried again 
the soldier : he might as well have called to the careering tem- 
pest or the surging sea. Once more came the ominous summons 
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over the waters, quickly followed by the report of a musket, and 
the young Triton fell backward into the boat. The voice of song 
became a wail of distress. The party pulled for the shore. The 
officer bore the wounded to his quarters. A surgeon was sum- 
moned, who said he had but a few hours to live. A messenger 
was despatched to Naples. Sadly watched his comrades around 
him, as he lay speechless and gradually sinking into the cold 
embrace of death. The gray dawn brought back the messenger 
with friends from Naples. One of these was a beautiful young 
lady, her face now the very picture of despair. Rushing to the 
side of the dying, she fell upon her knees, raised the drooping 
bead upon her bosom, gazed silently a moment upon the pallid 
features, then broke forth in a wild agony of weeping. Poor 
Mafitani, languidly opening his eyes, fixed them eagerly on hers, 
faintly sighed — '' O cara sposa mia I " and breathed his last 
in the arms of his beloved. The sentinel, in firing a shot across 
the bow of the boat to arrest the progress of the party, had 
accidentally dropped the muzzle of his musket too low. 

Another brief stage brings us to the Piano di Sprrento. This 
broad plain is evidently the bed of an ancient crater. It lies upon 
a lofty terrace, with the waters of the bay far below breaking at 
its base in front, and Monte Sant' Angelo rising as a grand ram- 
part in its rear. The beauty of its situation is unrivalled, and for 
fertility of soil I have never seen its equal. Orange and lemon 
trees, loaded with fruit, overhang the road ; the fig-tree stretches 
forth its crooked arms at the height of forty or fifty feet ; the 
olive soars upward like a cypress, overshadowing lofty dwellings ; 
and the grape-vine, hanging in festoons from tree to tree, with 
interlacing branches, runs riot over all. 

At the Villa Nardi we find pleasant quarters, embosomed io 
a fine grove of orange and pomegranate, on the very brink of the 
bay, which chafes the base of the precipice three hundred feet 
below the walls. The next two days we spend in exploring the 
remains of ancient Surrentum. The aqueduct, repaired by Anto- 
ninus Pius, still supplies the city with water from the mountains, 
and amuses visitors with the remarkable echo of its vaults. 
There are arches, grottos, and massive substructions, which they 
call the Temple of Neptune, the Temple of Ceres, the Temple 
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of the Sirens, the Cave of yEolus, the Villa of Pollius Felix ; with 
the shattered walls of some nameless baths, and the mouldering 
corridors of a spacious amphi- 
theatre. A promontory west 
of the city, called Capo di 
Sorrento, is covered with 
Roman antiquities — founda- 
tion walls of huge stones 
and reticulated brickwork — 
ruined chambers with relics 
of faded frescos and shat- 
tered mosaics — extending 
over a considerable area, and 
here and there visible be- 
neath the waves. Every- 
where we meet men and 
women bearing large baskets 
of oranges upon their heads, 
and see great heaps of the 
luscious fruit in storehouses 
awaiting transportation. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the people generally look 
poor and thriftless ; yet the 
city seems to be now almost 
as much frequented in the 
winter season, as it was when 
the Roman nobility had their 
villas here, and Augustus 
and Antoninus came to in- 
hale new health from its 
balmy climate. 

Hither for his life fled 
and perishc<i soon after his arrival 
from fatigue and fever; whilt; his countryman, Palidoro da Cara- 
vaggio, taking refuge in one of these villas from the pursuit of an 
assassin, fell by the stiletto in the hand of his own servant. And 
Italian poetry has hallowed these romantic scones in the persons 
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of Petrarca and Boccaccio. And the house is still shown upon 
the cliff — much frequented as a popular aM«yw — in which, on 
the eleventh day of March, 1544, Torquato Tasso first saw the 
light. Removed 
from Sorrento in 
early life, he many 
years after returned 
a fugitive from Fer- 
rara, and dwelt a 
few months with 
his widowed sister 
Cornelia in the 
paternal mansion. 
Then he went to 
Rome, but never 
lost his love for his 
native Sorrento ; 
and in a letter to 
h i s sister some 
years later, we find 
him longing for its 
fragrant shades and 
soul-refreshing 
scenery. But Tor- 
quato never re- 
tumed. 

Having waited 
three days in vain 
for permission of 
wind and wave to 
visit Capri and the 
Blue Grotto, we re- 
turn to Naples ; with 
a few historic no- 
tices of which I will 
now close my sketch 

of this incomparable Eden of Italy. Napoli is the ancient 
Neapolis. It was originally a Greek city. Four hundred and 
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twenty-seven years before Christ, it confederated with the Sam- 
nites against the Romans. The latter soon triumphed, but the 
conquering eagle spread her protecting wings over the conquered. 
Under the fostering care of the Republic, the city rose rapidly in 
prosperity and importance. But her strong attachment to the 
Roman interest excited the resentment of Hannibal, who ravaged 
her territory. with more than his usual ferocity. After this she 
enjoyed a long period of tranquillity, still retaining her original 
language, with most of her ancient laws. The unrivalled fertility 
of her soil, the incomparable beauty of her coast, the health- 
restoring power of her thermal springs, and the far-renowned 
salubrity of her winter climate, drew hither the luxurious 
Romans ; and poets and orators, consuls and emperors, gay 
patricians and grave philosophers, adorned her romantic scenery 
with their palaces and villas. Virgil and Horace sang in her 
groves. Tully and Pliny sojourned upon her shores. Here 
Lucullus spread his sumptuous banquets, and Augustus swept 
along with his imperial array. Here Maecenas quaffed Falernian 
with his friends, and Vedius Pollio fed his eels with human flesh. 
Here that deified beast Tiberius wallowed in filth and blood, 
and Caligula and Nero successively played the madman and the 
fiend. In the year 79 of the Christian era, Vesuvius awoke from 
his sleep of ages, shaking the foundations of the city, and deso- 
lating her coasts. Then, for a series of centuries, with the rest 
of Italy, she was wasted by civil wars and barbarian incursions ; 
and once the plague swept away fifty thousand of her people. 
Theodoric the Goth added her to his southern conquests, but 
Belisarius restored her to the Grecian empire. Th^e Lombards 
plundered her, the Saracens despoiled her, and the victorious 
Normans left her little but a name. Germany thundered at her 
gates, Austria laid its yoke upon her neck, and France drenched 
her beautiful streets with blood. Then the Spaniards humbled 
her pride, governed her a while by viceroys, and finally gave her 
a king. Of all these different tribes and nations, many traces are 
discoverable in the manners, the customs, and the dialect of her 
people. Probably the Latin was never her popular language ; and 
there are more Greek words in her present Italian, than in that of 
any other city of the peninsula. The German tongue gave it a 
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certain guttural roughness, which the majestic melody of the 
Spanish measurably counteracted and modified. The French also 
has affected its pronunciation, and the Saracenic has left its alloy. 

Of the ancient glory of Neapolis, no vestige now remains. 
Her temples, palaces, theatres and basilicas, despoiled by the 
barbarian conqueror, have been shattered by the sledge of Vulcan, 
and Neptune has covered their fragments with his waves. Her 
modern edifices are less remarkable for their taste and elegance, 
than for their magnitude, material splendor, and amazing wealth 
of marbles. Never was her population greater than it is to-day, 
and perhaps the same may be said of her commerce and general 
prosperity. The queen of the Mediterranean, she sits in unri- 
valled beauty upon the border of her bay, with all her maids of 
honor beside her ; and Vesuvius, her royal spouse, with crown 
of fire, overlooking the array. Surely no city needs less of archi- 
tectural magnificence, or other internal attractions. With fewer 
of these, indeed, Naples would be a most desirable residence — 
so charming the scenery, so genial the atmosphere, so blue the 
waters, and so bright the skies. In the foreground spreads 
the sea, with bays, islands and promontories worthy of paradise ; 
while in the background rise romantic hills, clothed with fruitful 
vineyards, and ever-blooming gardens, and groves of perennial 
verdure. Every morning the breeze from the Mediterranean 
brings health and refreshment on its wings, tempering the fervid 
day to pleasure ; and every evening the breath of the Campagna 
comes laden with the perfumes of flowers and the songs of night- 
ingales, filling the darkness with fragrance and with melody. 

" Vedi Napoli e poi moriy' says the adage — "see Naples and 
then die." *' Vedi Napoli e poi viviy' says your tourist — "see 
Naples and then live." He who has never seen Naples scarcely 
knows how to live as a being with a brain and a heart ought to 
live, and dying leaves one of life's sweetest cups unqiiaffed ; while 
he who has once seen Naples lives all the rest of his life amidst 
flowers, and rainbows, and sapphire splendors, and^ a^olian melo- 
dies, and paradisiacal memories, accompanying him like an angel 
escort into "the valley of the shadow of death." And my closing 
advice is — Live or die, see Naples ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VESUVIUS AND HIS VICTIMS. 

FROM our hotel in Naples, we had a good view of Mount 
Vesuvius ; its dark swelling outline forming a grand pedes- 
tal for the column of cloud which stood upon its summit 
during the day, and kindled at nightfall into a pillar of fire. The 
sun had just risen exactly over the apex of the mountain, and still 
hung tremulous in the lurid haze, as if ready to fall back into the 
orifice from which he seemed to have issued, when we set forth 
for a visit to the sublimest object in Italy. Six miles from the 
city, we rattled through the main street of Resina and the royal 
villa of Portici, with the palaces and temples of Herculaneum 
eighty feet beneath our wheels. Here begins the ascent, and we 
exchanged our vettura for donkeys. Having secured the services 
of a good conductor, we were quickly mounted and on our way. 
A rough ride of two hours, first through gardens and vineyards, 
and then over successive beds of lava, brought us to the Hermit- 
age, at the foot of the great cone, more than half way up the 
mountain. At this point we left our animals, and took to our 
sole-leather. Impossible were it to exaggerate the ruggedness of 
the road, paved by Vulcan with cinders from his forge — huge 
jagged masses of lava piled one upon another in formidable con- 
fusion, as if an army of angry Titans had torn up the earth's 
foundations. A gang of volunteer guides accompanied us, clam- 
orous postulants for our patronage ; but the gentlemen did not 
need their help, and the ladies did not like their looks ; and both, 
declining their services, worked their way upward with mutual 
congratulations on their energetic independence. Strenuous in- 
deed was the struggle, and painfully slow the progress ; and as 
often as we paused for breath, our Italian friends would exclaim 
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with anticipative triumph : — " Signora i mezza tnorta, signorina 
ipronta di morire " — " Madame is half dead, miss is ready to die." 
But our heroines pressed bravely on, panting for the summit, and 
insisting that their promenade was very pleasant ; till the score 
of officious attendants, disappointed and disgusted, gave over 
their importunity, dropped one after another in the rear, and 
finally all returned to the Hermitage. We were under the neces- 
sity of stopping frequently to rest ; and then it was amusing to 
hear our cicerone urging us forward in mingled French, English, 
and Italian : — *' Allez, allez ! Coom along, cootn along ! Andiamo, 
andiamo ! Avante^ signora I Coraggio^ signorina ! " The ascent 
from the Hermitage occupied two full hours, and the whole 
company was sufficiently fatigued ; but near the top we found a 
crevice filled with snow, which proved a very grateful refresh- 
ment. A more favorable day we could not have selected ; for the 
sky was perfectly clear, and a light breeze bore the vapor and 
ashes to the opposite side of the mountain ; so that we breathed 
a pure atmosphere, and enjoyed an unobstructed view. 

Never can I forget the moment when I first stood upon the 
verge of the great crater and looked down into the fierce caldron 
at my feet. It was a round opening in the top of the mountain* 
more than a thousand feet in diameter, and three or four hundred 
in depth. As far as we could see, the walls were perpendicular, 
and everywhere incrusted with crystallized sulphur, in the most 
beautiful forms, and of the most vivid and varied colors. Near 
the centre rose a black cone almost to the level of the surround- 
ing rim on which we stood, like a huge tunnel inverted in a huger 
tub. This great chimney, with a mouth twenty or thirty feet 
wide, was puffing and blowing like a hundred steam-engines, and 
pouring forth a tremendous volume of smoke. Occasionally the 
liquid mass could be seen swelling and surging within, and now 
and then flowing over the edge and rolling down the outside like 
a stream of melted iron. At irregular intervals, varying from 
one minute to five, a grand explosion, like the simultaneous blow- 
ing-up of a fleet of steamships, sent a jet of glowing lava several 
hundred feet above the summit, which fell back into the seething 
furnace, or came rattling down on the outside of the eruptive 
cone. When these phenomena occurred, our guide clapped his 
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hands and cried — *' BravOj bravo, Fra Diavolo !'' and challenged 
his infernal majesty to a bolder demonstration of his power. Yet, 
faithfully cautious, he kept us back from danger; and when, 
heedless of remonstrance, an enthusiastic young Frenchman 
rushed to the very verge of the precipice, he shouted after him : 
— '' ArriteZ'Vous, monsieur! arritez-vous !'' and then, perceiving 
that he prevailed nothing, angrily exclaimed : — " d? Maria san- 
tissima! II Francese ed uno gran stolto ! II Francese ed un 
asinello / '* 

We soon ascertained that we had not yet seen the entire 
crater ; for what we had taken to be its extreme wall on the 
opposite side was in reality only a thin partition or bridge of sul- 
phurous rock, dividing the great cavity into two sections; and the 
intercluded portion beyond was of the same depth, and more 
than half the diameter, of that already described ; having in the 
centre a similar eruptive cone, only not quite so violent and ter- 
rific in its action. The wind having shifted sufficiently to make 
it safe, our guide led us around thither on the crest of the rim, 
till we came to a sloping side, which we descended nearly knee 
deep in hot ashes to the bottom, and walked the crusted surface 
of an unfathomable gulf of fire. Through the numerous fissures, 
as we crossed them, we could see the incandescent mass boiling 
beneath us ; and here and there it was slowly oozing up, and 
flowing over the pitchy surface, where it gradually cooled and 
hardened. We slit the end of a stick, and inserted coins in it, 
and thrust them into a glowing orifice, and drew them out covered 
with the melted matter ; and so, to use the language of another 
tourist you may have heard of — I know not whether he was from 
"away down East," or "away out West" — brought home with 
us "some of the saliva of Mount Uzorius." The sulphurous 
vapor from the numerous fumarolli was almost suffocating ; and 
though we constantly kept moving, our boots were burned, and 
their contents well-nigh cooked. We could not remain there 
more than ten minutes ; and in our hasty retreat, the bottom of 
my wife's dress took fire ; and I might have returned a widower, 
if I had not put her out. As I crossed the last chasm, incau- 
tiously stepping too near the edge, the crust broke beneath my 
tread, and a large fragment turned over, and went ^owly under, 
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like the scum in a boiling pot ; and had I not been a pretty agile 
young man, you would never have read this narrative. One of 
our company, however, encountered a greater danger ; for, having 
a pulmonary infirmity, he sank fainting from the effect of the 
sulphurous fumes he had inhaled ; and, calling several English 
gentlemen from another party to our assistance, we carried him 
with great effort up the acclivity ; whereupon a son of the Emerald 
Isle — the servant of one of our helpers — exclaimed: — "Fath, 
an* it's too much of the crather the gintleman has takken just ! " 
To the ablest of us, indeed, it was a toilsome ascent to the sum- 
mit ; but, arriving there, we found a collation awaiting us, of 
bread, wine and oranges, with some eggs that an old man had 
cooked in a steaming crevice ; and we ate and drank with merry 
hearts, not unthankful for our escape from ** the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone;" and for one of our number, at least, 
his experience in the crater had settled the question now agitat- 
ing the shallow theology of unbelief — "Is there a hell? and 
where is it ? '* 

Viewed from Naples, Vesuvius appears to have two summits ; 
but when you ascend it, you perceive one of them to be the seg- 
ment of a circle, extending half way round the other, and perpen- 
dicular on the inner side. This crescent, called Monte Somma, 
must originally have been a ring, enclosing the present volcanic 
cone, and forming the wall of the ancient crater ; but the top of 
it, which rose to a much greater height, with all the southern and 
western sides, was torn away by the eruption that destroyed Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. This theory is abundantly confirmed by 
the history of that eruption, as well as by geological investiga- 
tion, and the ancient descriptions of the volcano. The old geog- 
raphers, before the time of Titus, speak of it as much larger and 
loftier than it is now, and covered with luxuriant vegetation to 
the very rim of the rocky hollow upon its summit. Traditions 
there were of its having vomited fire and smoke ; but the first 
recorded eruption was that of the Christian year 79, in which 
perished the elder Pliny, and of which his nephew the younger 
Pliny was the historian. The latter tells us that the column of 
smoke which heralded that grand disaster was similar in form to 
a pine-tree ; meaning, of course, the Italian stone-pine, which 
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shoots up straight to a great height, and then spreads out into a 
broad top like the palm. Such was the appearance of this tremen- 
dous cloud, rising in a black column to an amazing altitude, and 
then expanding laterally over the heavens. Afterward it settled 
down on land and sea, producing darkness deeper than the black- 
est night ; and ever and anon vivid flashes of lightning broke 
through the gloom, with detonations that made heaven and earth 
to quake. The steam 
which ascended from 
the crater fell in tor- 
rents of hot water, 
bringing with it the 
light ashes that filled 
the air, and sweeping 
down the loose cin- 
ders from the moun- 
tain side, burying 
Herculaneum in a 
deluge of mud, which 
penetrated all its 
houses, and subse- 
quently hardened in- 
to stone. Meantime 
the glowing ashes 
piled themselves over 
the loftiest buildings 
of Pompeii, produ- 
f™rt/« 0/ *.D. 7B. C'"g a destruction not 

less etfeciual. Then 
an immense jet of flame shot up from the mountain, and fire 
and noxious vapor burst forth from the plain. The elder Pliny, 
creeping along the coast in a galley toward Stabiae to rescue 
his friend Pomponianus from the danger, saw huge masses rent 
from the summit roll down into the sea, while a tempest of 
fire and ashes, flint and pumice, beat incessantly into the ship. 
The smoke extended over a vast area, the ashes and scoria fell 
in very remote localities, and the greater part of the mountain 
was torn away. 
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This tremendous discharge exhausted the volcano, and it 
remained quiescent a hundred and twenty-four years. Then 
there was another terrific paroxysm, succeeded by two hundred 
and sixty-nine years of perfect tranquillity, during which the 
mountain became covered with trees, and the thick copse-wood 
within the crater served as a covert for wild game. The sixth 
and seventh centuries furnished each one grand eruption. 
Then for two centuries old Vulcan slumbered again, and Flora 
came and decked his brow with garlands, and Bacchus em- 
bowered him with fruitful vines. But in the tenth century the 
sleeper awoke like Samson, and flung the wreaths from his 
temples, and crushed the pendent clusters before they were ready 
for the wine-press. After this, eruptions followed one another 
only at long intervals for six centuries, when they began to 
increase in frequency. In the seventeenth century there were 
six ; in the eighteenth, no less than thirty ; and the nineteenth 
promises a still greater number, twenty-six having occurred 
already. There are more than sixty of these destructive visita- 
tions on record, besides many smaller ones which did but little 
damage. Every one of them altered more or less the form and 
aspect of the mountain. During the last fifty years, the great 
cone has varied more than eight hundred feet in altitude. It is 
now about four thousand feet high ; and according to Humboldt, 
who visited it sixty times and made it his study for many years, 
is constantly growing higher, being lifted up by the tremendous 
force within ; and this process may still go on, till another grand 
explosion shall rend it asunder, and demolish the mountain as 
before. 

Terrible is the glory of Vesuvius ! If what we saw was, as 
one of our party remarked, only " the hiding of his power," what 
must he be when licking the sky with tongues of flame and flood- 
ing his broad flanks with liquid fire } Ask Herculaneum, lying 
there beneath six successive beds of lava, eighty feet below the 
surface ! Ask Pompeii, just emerging from the grave in which 
she had slept for eighteen hundred years, preserved by the very 
agent of her destruction ! Does not their silence speak louder 
than all his subterranean thunders, of the fearful forces at work 
in the interior of the mountain and the fiery depths below } The 
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mass of matter ejected in this first historic spasm far exceeded 
the entire bulk of the mountain. The eruption of 472, described 
by Procopius, "covered Europe with ashes, which fell as far as 
Constantinople and Tripoli." That of 15CO left an opening in 
the top which was three thousand feet deep. In that of 163 1, 
the column of vapor extended more than a hundred miles, and 
many persons were killed by its incessant discharges of elec- 
tricity ; while seven distinct torrents of fire flowed from the 
crater, demolishing four towns and destroying eighteen thousand 
people. When it was over, the mountain was less than half its 
present height, with a crater whose sloping sides could safely 
be descended; but the next eruption, in 1660, completely cleared 
out the vast cavity, and left the interior inaccessible from the 
steepness of its walls. In 1695, the mountain poured out a fiery 
stream three hundred feet broad, more than a hundred feet deep, 
and five miles long ; and when examined six years afterward, the 
interior of this tremendous mass was found to be still in a glow- 
ing heat. In 1730, it sent forth a shower of fiery ashes which 
produced total darkness for many miles around, accompanied with 
the most appalling thunder and lightning ; and red-hot stones of 
vast dimensions were hurled fifteen hundred feet above the orifice 
from which they issued. In 1767, the decks of vessels were 
covered with ashes sixty miles distant, and a river of incan- 
descent lava seventy feet deep ran six miles down the mountain, 
which was hot enough to set a stick on fire thrust into it a year 
afterward. In 1779, there was a paroxysm which shook the whole 
country ; and a column of fire suddenly rose three times the 
height of Vesuvius itself ; and stones weighing a ton were cast 
two thousand feet toward heaven, many of which exploded like 
rockets in the air, scattering the fragments in every direction ; 
and Ottaiano, eight miles distant, was utterly demolished by the 
fiery hail ; and the black cloud of smoke and ashes travelled a 
hundred miles in less than two hours ; and so fierce and frequent 
were the lightnings which darted from it, that Naples was in the 
utmost consternation. In 1794, there was a mightier demonstra- 
tion still ; and the ground along the coast undulated like the 
ocean in a storm ; and a fissure opened down the south-west 
side of the mountain, three hundred feet long, pouring forth 
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fifteen distinct streams of lava ; which, uniting as they descended, 
passed through the town of Torre del Grecco, and ran four hun- 
dred feet out into the bay ; and two days afterward the water was 
in a boiling state at the distance of a hundred yards, so that no 
vessel could approach to examine it on account of the melting 
of the pitch from its bottom. In 1822, ashes and stones were 
ejected, which fell four days in a continuous shower ; and the 
column of vapor, which ascended ten thousand feet above the 
top of the mountain, came down in torrents of scalding rain upon 
the surrounding villages ; and the eruption left a cavity with per- 
pendicular walls, three miles in circumference, and two thousand 
feet deep. In 1834, a great river of lava ran nine miles from its 
source ; winding like a huge fiery serpent down the vast slope ; 
devouring groves, vineyards, and human habitations ; and radi- 
ating a heat which was felt at Sorrento, eighteen miles distant. 
In 1850, Bosco Reale was overwhelmed; and the large and beau- 
tiful ilexes, or evergreen oaks, which shaded the town, as soon as 
the fiery flood enveloped them, with sudden explosion shot up 
into columns of flame. In 1855, a torrent of fire descended 
fifteen miles into the plain, destroying every thing in its course ; 
and there it is still to be seen, jagged, and rusty, and streaked 
with sulphur, like a vast furrow ploughed up by confederate 
thunderbolts. An American artist then resident in Rome in- 
formed me that, as soon as the volcano had resumed his tranquil- 
lity, with the aid of a rope fastened around his waist, and secured 
by his attendants at the top, he descended a great depth into the 
crater, and then could see nothing but a frightful black orifice 
beneath him. But two years later — 1857 — an enormous cat- 
aract of lava at a white heat came down from the mountain, 
and swept hissing and growling and glaring along its shudder- 
ing slopes ; as if it were the old dragon after his millennial 
imprisonment broken out of hell, threatening to devour the 
living world, and compelling the tall chestnut-trees to stand as 
torch-bearers in the line of his victorious march ; and the whole 
country for many leagues in all directions rose and fell like the 
billowing sea, and numerous towns of the Campagna were shat- 
tered and prostrated, and more than thirty thousand of their 
people perished. Several eruptions have occurred since, but 
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nooe so violent and disastrous ; and perhaps the old fire-king is 
improving in temper, and growing more amiable with age. 

We descended the mountain by another route, taking long 
strides and leaps through the deep loose ashes ; and in twenty- 
five minutes found ourselves again near the Hermitage, whither 
our carriage had come to meet us. While the ladies were mount 
ing to their seats, I lifted my eyes and looked out over the bay. 
O Fisgah ! O Paradise! what a vision of beauty was there! The 
water was specked with numerous sails, like snowflakes on a 




sheet of silver; anJ nvorcvfry \e^si;l hunj; it.s image inverted in 
the sky. as perfect as the real object below ; and above this was 
a second reflection right side up, like a fairy ship sailing on a 
rosy cloud. Of this spectral phenomenon, as sometimes seen on 
the Bay of Naples, I had often read, but never dreamed of such a 
pleasure in reserve for myself. I called the attention of the com- 
pany to it, and no epithets or exclamations seemed sufficient for 
the utterance of their delight ; while the young lady clapped her 
little hands and shouted: — "Oh! are the ships going up to 
heaven, or the angels sailing down ? " 
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Re-entering Resina, and about to bid adieu to our guide, I 
asked him : — " Why do you remain here, where you are continu- 
ally in danger ? " " O signore ! " he answered, " Vesuvio is my 
macaroni ; how could we live without Vesuvio ? " " But some 
day," said I, "he will overwhelm you with lava." "We may 
expect that, signore!" he replied, "but lava makes a good tomb: 
look at Herculaneum ! is she not well sepulchred, and well pre- 
served too ? " " But perhaps you might live ten years longer," I 
added, "in another locality." "Ten years ! " rejoined the old man 
with energy ; " and is not the Fata Morgana worth ten years of 
the best life in Italy ? " and then, with a sigh — " But what to me 
are ten years, or twenty ? my home is here, and I love the vol- 
cano ; he baptized me with fire when he buried my father ; I 
would rather perish in the next eruption, than live a century in 
Rome, or Florence, or anywhere else ! " And the sentiment of 
the old man seems to be the common sentiment of his neighbors ; 
for in spite of peril and frequent disaster, they cling with pas- 
sionate fondness to the feet of the destroyer. 

Imagine one of our Italian escort that day saying to me : 
" Signore ! the next time you visit our volcano, we will carry you 
to the very top in a railway-car ! " Would not my insulted credu- 
lity have answered : " And if you will come to America, you shall 
paddle a canoe up the cataract of Niagara, ride a velocipede up. 
the great trees of California, drive a dog-cart down into the crater 
of Chimborazo, and then return to Resina in a Boston balloon ! " 
Yet the mountain is now ascended by rail. 

Need I apologize for differing in my estimate of Vesuvius with 
some literary visitors to the volcano } " It is revoltingly beauti- 
ful," says one. " It is disgustingly magnificent," writes another. 
" I hate it as much as I fear it," cries a third ; "and rather than 
see it again, I would go a thousand miles in any other direction." 
" I hope never more to look upon such a thing in this world," 
exclaims a fourth, " and pray that I may never find any thing like 
it in the next." From Madame de Stael in Corinne, I think, 
these writers must have got the keynote of their volcanic criti- 
cisms. "Vesuvius," she writes, "is Nature committing suicide; 
furnishing all the materials of the poet's portraiture of hell ; sug- 
gesting a power of evil that labors to thwart the designs of Provi- 
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dence; and starting the inquiry, whether goodness presides over 
the phenomena of the universe, or some hidden principle forces 
Nature like her sons into ferocity." Following in her wake, 
Horace Binney Wallace has improved a little upon this irreverent 
tirade of a false philosophy, calling the volcano by a number of 
very bad names — *'an accursed monstrosity" — "a vision of the 
second death " — "a raw and open ulcer upon the breast of Mother 
Earth" — **a foetid and loathsome cancer, threatening her de- 
struction'^ — "a black bosom in which sensual passion has burned 
itself to exhaustion " — ** the parched shore of the ever-absorbing 
and ever-6mpty sea of annihilation, covered with brilliant knob- 
like blossoms, the sulphurous flowers of hell!" With all this I 
have no sympathy. I honor the feeling, so emphatically expressed 
by our guide, which cleaves to the burning mountain like a babe 
to its mother's breast. Our friend who fainted in the crater said 
he "felt as if he had been treading the verge of hell ;" but even 
there, with a furnace of fire beneath my feet as much_hotter as 
it is huger than that which the Chaldaeans kindled for their 
Hebrew captives, I felt that I was walking, if not the most 
beautiful, yet certainly the sublimest, of all the Edens of Italy. 
As long as we remained in Naples, my first act in the morning 
and my last at night, was a look from my window at Vesuvius ; 
and could I live a thousand years, I think, I should like once a 
day to gaze out upon his glory ; and you may call me heretic in 
taste if you will, but I cannot conceive how the new cosmos, one 
day to emerge from the chaos of our earth consumed, could be 
quite perfect without a volcano. 

Yet the world has greater wonders. Perchance you have 
heard of the Yankee who, looking down into the crater, being 
asked by an Englishman, ** Have you any thing like that in Ameri- 
ca.^" with commendable patriotism replied — "Wal, not exactly; 
but I guess we've got an all-fired waterfall over there that would 
put out the tarnal thing in about two twinkles of your eye, sir ! " 
If some Atlas should shoulder Vesuvius, and ford the Atlantic 
with his load, and carry it to the top of Popocatapetl, and set it 
inverted into the crater of the American volcano, it would fall 
one-third short of filling the cavity ! 

The next day after our interview with Vesuvius, we visited 
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his buried victims, Herculaneum and Pompeii. One thousand 
and seven hundred years, had these old Greek cities slumbered in 
their volcanic graves. Their names and their terrible catastrophe 
were too well recorded to be forgotten ; but the precise locality of 
either of them was the subject of much debate, till an accident 
determined the controversy. Near the beginning of the last 
century, a peasant of Resina, sinking a well in his garden, found 
several fragments of wrought marble. Thereupon, excavations 
were instituted, and a temple was discovered, adorned with the 
finest works of art. It was decided at once, that here lay Hercu- 
laneum. But the Neapolitan government soon interposed, and put 
an end to all further explorations. Twenty years later, the 
ground was purchased, and a palace was built upon it for his 
Sicilian Majesty. More recently, however, other openings have 
been made in the tufa ; but rather for pecuniary profit, than for 
the gratification of an enlightened and liberal curiosity. A ba- 
silica has been discovered, a theatre, and two temples, all of 
which have been robbed of their precious contents, and nothing 
is left that could be turned into money. Streets have been opened, 
well paved, with sidewalks ; and private houses and sepulchral 
monuments have been explored and rifled of their treasures. Col- 
umns of bronze, of marble, and of alabaster, have been brought 
up from their dark concealment; statues, paintings and mosaics, 
many of them perfectly preserved ; various articles of jewelry, 
swords and spears, shields and helmets, chirurgical and agricultu- 
ral instruments, kitchen utensils and domestic furniture. But 
the most valuable things found in this subterranean city were the 
manuscripts, Greek and Latin, which had remained here unread 
for so many ages. A very large number has been obtained, 
and libraries may yet lie concealed beneath these beds of tufa. 
And who knows what future excavator may find here some of 
those great works of antiquity so long lamented as forever lost — 
the books wanting in Tacitus, the Decades of Titus Livius, the 
treatise De Gloria of Cicero, or his complete dialogues De Re- 
publica — that grand repository of all the wisdom of the ancients ? 
But Italian enterprise moves slowly, and Herculaneum must bide 
her time. 

The entrance to the buried city is from the main street of 
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Resina. The guide, having supplied each of us with a taper, led 
the way down a dark staircase hewn in the solid lava, till we came 
to the area of the great theatre, much larger than any similar 
structure of modern Europe or America. There were the semi- 
circular seats, cut in the everlasting rock, and rising tier above 
tier like a flight of steps. The walls, arches and pillars, which 
are laid bare, display here and there patches of fresco, mosaic and 
inscription ; though most of these ornaments, with other works 
of art, in bronze, marble and stucco, have been removed to the 
Royal Museum in Naples. The orchestra was very spacious, 
affording room for more than a hundred musicians. . We stood 
upon the stage where the actors strutted in mimic royalty, or 
fumed and fainted with counterfeit passion, two thousand years 
ago. We went behind the scenes, where we saw the impress of a 
comic mask in the travertine, and where were originally found 
the records of the building, the names of the chief architect and 
head-workmen, and of the censor and judge under whom the work 
was done. While here, we heard the dull rumbling of carriage- 
wheels over the paved street above, faintly representing the sub- 
terranean thunder which heralded the fate of the city. 

Nearer the sea-shore is a later excavation, where the houses 
were buried not more than thirty or forty feet, and a number of 
them are now completely uncovered to the sun. Here we saw a 
villa of vast extent, with walls, pillars, pilasters, frescoed cham- 
bers, and mosaic pavements, all in a marvellous state of preserva- 
tion. Here was an inn, with some of the ancient amphorae, or 
wine-jugs, still remaining; but the vessels were empty, and land- 
lord and guests were gone. Here was a temple, with its altar 
still standing, as if awaiting the consecrated victim and the oflS- 
ciating priest ; a prison, in whose dark cells were found skeletons 
with chains upon their wrists, and their feet in the stocks ; a deep 
well, about a yard in diameter, whose marble curbstone was 
grooved by the chain of the bucket ; and a pretty garden, not 
quite so well kept as of old, yet affording us roses, and wall- 
flowers, and sweet-scented violets. At various places in the walls, 
and over the door-ways and windows, were visible the remains of 
wood-work, charred by the fire torrents which rolled over the 
buildings long after the original deluge of mud and ashes. 
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Herculaneum discovered, it was no very difficult matter to 
identify the site of Pompeii, the geographical relations of the two 
cities being well understood. The distance between them is 
about seven miles, and the road lies along the margin of the Bay 
at the base of Vesuvius. In traversing it, we crossed numerous 
beds of lava, poured out at different periods, running in vast 
ridges down the mountain-side, and here and there pushing far 
out into the sea. Torre del Grecco and Torre del Annunziata, 
through which we passed — towns of about fifteen thousand in- 
habitants each — have been several times destroyed by eruptions ; 




and many of the present houses are built upon the lava that 
buried the old, and the way into one of the churches we visited 
was through a lofty window over the ancient doorway. 

Reaching the little inn at Pompeii, we took a hasty collation, 
and then one of the government guides conducted us through the 
Sea Gate into the silent city. It was like entering a cemetery by 
moonlight, the pale ghost of the past rising to greet us from its 
grave. From the light and loose nature of the material, the 
work of excavation here is comparatively easy ; and the buildings 
already uncovered lie fairly open to the day, and sun themselves 
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amidst vineyards and flowery fields. The first thing shown us 
was the Forum, a spacious area paved with marble, containing the 
bases of numerous pillars and statues which have been removed. 
At one end of this stood the Temple of Jupiter on a lofty base- 
ment, with a fine portico of Corinthian columns ; and near by, the 
Temple of Venus, surrounded by a graceful colonnade. Next we 
came to the Pantheon, built around an atrium, or open court ; in 
the centre of which was a circle of twelve pedestals for twelve 
divinities, and on the south side twelve small chambers for their 
twelve priests. Then we passed through a long street, sometimes 
called the Street of Abundance, from the statue of that goddess 
found at one end of it, with a large quantity of money ; and some- 
times the Street of the Silversmiths, because its houses, which 
were all alike in form and equal in size, were full of silver cups, 
vases, jewelry, and other ornamental articles. Afterward we 
walked through several other streets, and entered many shops 
and dwellings, some of them quite remarkable for their contents 
and decorations. Two houses, standing side by side, attracted 
our attention by their beautiful fountains, ornamented with shell- 
work and mosaics, with bas-reliefs and niches for statuary all 
around the atriums. And there was the custom-house, with its 
scales and weights and measures ; the basilica, with a raised 
tribune for the judges, and dungeons beneath for criminals ; the 
surgeon's office, well supplied with the instruments of his pro- 
fession, of no less than forty-two varieties ; the barracks, with 
the names and jests of the soldiers scribbled upon the walls, as 
fresh as if done but yesterday ; the public baths, with all the 
usual appurtenances of such an institution, conveniences for hot 
water and cold, and separate apartments for the sexes ; the popu- 
lar restaurant, with ovens and cooking-ranges, pots, pans, kettles, 
flour-mills, and whatever else was necessary for the comfort of 
the guests ; the barber-shop withal, containing every thing that 
belonged to its business, though the knight of the razor seemed 
to have stepped out just before we entered, as one might imagine, 
to get change for the bank-note handed him by his last customer ; 
and the capacious theatre, situated on the slope of the hill facing 
the bay, the stage and the orchestra below, and the seats rising 
range after range up the acclivity, where five thousand people 
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might enjoy an unobstructed view of the gleaming waters, with 
their fairy islands, the towns of Stabise and Surrentum, and the 
mountain heights of the promontory, while they sat witnessing 
the play. 

Through the centre of the city runs the Via Appia, leading 
from Rome to Brundusium ; with solid pavement of travertine 
deeply grooved by chariot-wheels, and sidewalks three feet wide 
elevated about eighteen inches above it. Following this noble 
thoroughfare, we passed out at the Porta Herculanea, where was 
found the skeleton of the soldier who must have been on duty 
here when the scorching deluge came down upon the people — 
such as could not escape, whelming all in one common grave. 
Without the gate was the necropolis, the tombs and monuments 
forming a continuous line on both sides of the street, between 
which we walked some distance to the villa of Diomede — a 
superb domestic establishment, which has contributed largely to 
the royal collection of Pompeian antiquities in Naples. Close by 
the garden-gate, evidently overtaken in flight, were exhumed the 
forms of the master and an attendant ; the one grasping a key, 
and the other a purse of gold. In the vaulted basement, whither 
the family seem chiefly to have repaired for shelter, seventeen 
skeletons were uncovered, principally of women and children ; 
and on one side of a subterranean passage, as distinct as if care- 
fully painted upon the wall, is seen the outline of the nurse's 
form with an infant in her arms. 

Recently the work of excavation has been renewed, and a 
magnificent amphitheatre has been disinterred, and new and 
interesting discoveries are constantly being made, and the city 
turns out to have been much larger than was formerly supposed. 
Of its eight gates, five have been uncovered, all in good preser- 
vation. Each of them has three entrances, corresponding to the 
street with its central carriage-way and two sidewalks. The city 
wall, from twenty to thirty feet high, is double, enclosing a raised 
chariot-course. The public buildings, in grandeur and elegance, 
rivalled those of Rome. The amphitheatre \yas capable of seat- 
ing twenty thousand spectators. A colonnade of Grecian-Doric 
architecture enclosed the forum on three sides ; and its basilica, 
two hundred and twenty feet long and eighty feet wide, must 
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have been a very attractive and imposing edifice. In its vaults 
were found skeletons in irons, from which the fatal eruption had 
freed the imprisoned souls. In another place have lately been 




disinterred the forms of a mother and four children, closely folded 
in each other's arms, and profusely adorned with the richest jew- 
elry. All the residences, and even the shops and offices, seem 
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to have been beautified with paintings and mosaics. The most 
magnificent dwelling discovered within the walls was that of 
Sallust, elaborately decorated throughout with the most precious 
works of art ; and one of its apartments disclosed the skeleton 
of its fair young mistress, loaded with rings, bracelets, and other 
personal ornaments, of great value ; thirty-two pieces of money 
lying near her, and three other female forms that were probably 
her slaves. In a word, here are all the indications of wealth, 
elegance, civilization, and social profligacy, surpassed nowhere but 
in Rome. 

But what avail my feeble descriptions? You must see for 
yourselves. You must tread these silent streets, and explore 
these tenantless houses, before you are at all prepared to appre- 
ciate the sketch — however graphic — of another. We spent five 
hours here, but needed as many days. As we wandered about, 
it seemed difficult to realize that Pompeii had been hidden from 
the world for so many ages ; and in turning a corner, we almost 
expected to meet some old Roman patrician sweeping along in his 
toga, or hear a group of merry children shouting their vernacular 
Greek as they bounded out of school. But all around was soli- 
tude and silence — the solitude and silence, not of the wilderness 
or the desert, but of a great city sunk into the grave ; and there, 
hanging his white signal in the sapphire sky, stood the destroyer 
looking down upon the destroyed ! 

Returning to Naples, we were ready the next morning for the 
Museo Borbonico, where are preserved and exhibited the most 
interesting articles taken from the buried cities. What we saw 
there, it would require a library to record, and more than an 
orator to describe. There were frescos, paintings, mosaics, and 
calcined parchments ; busts and statues of heroes and deities in 
Pentelic marble and Corinthian brass ; instruments of all arts, 
professions and occupations ; the weapons of the warrior, and the 
tools of the mechanic and the husbandman ; braziers, tripods, 
altars, lavers, ewers, salvers, and candelabra, of solid silver and 
gold ; metallic mirrors, highly polished, with beautifully engraven 
borders ; pots of rouge and whiting for necks and cheeks that 
are now dust and ashes ; massive golden bands for white arms 
and delicate ankles ; brooches and pendants for the brows and 
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ears of ancient maids and matrons ; rings set with every precious 
stone, some of them still encircling fingers that wore them when 
alive ; coins and medals, cameos and intaglios, in endless variety ; 
sepulchral lamps, and cinerary urns; jars of oil, and bottles of 
wine ; loaves of bread, stamped with the baker's name ; drugs and 




medicines in the vessels that contained them eighteen hundred 
years ago ; kettles of bronze lined with silver, half full of meats 
and vegetables, which Vulcan finished cooking when he roasted 
the cook in his kitchen ; the hand of a woman holding a purse of 
money, grasping the golden treasure with the desperation of doom, 
and retaining its perfect form though charred by volcanic fire ; 
and, among innumerable other things worthy of record, the 
brazen helmet of the hero that stood at his post till solidly incased 
with the suffocating ashes, and still stood there seventeen hun- 
dred years afterward — a dead soldier guarding a dead city: all 
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which constitute the bridge by which we pass over the gulf of 
centuries, and commune with those who so long ago trod these 
streets and inhabited these houses, loving and hating, hoping and 
fearing, rejoicing and sorrowing, absorbed in their several pur- 




suits as we are to-day, and as little dreaming that their dwellings 
would soon become their sepulchres ! 

The next day, solitary and alone, from the summit of Posilipo, 
above the tomb of Virgil, I took tearful leave of Napoli la Mia. 
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There she lay, curved along the margin of the water, fair as a 
ridge of pearly shells thrown up by the purple waves. To the 
east, rising in imperial majesty from the Campagna, stood the 
great altar of Nature, smoking with perpetual sacrifice. At its 




base, half a dozen populous towns sat as gayly upon the shore as 
if Herculaneum did not slumber in her lava shroud beneath them, 
or the pale ghost of Pompeii continually rebuke their temerity. 
In the background, patched and striped here and there with 
snow, stretched away to the right and the left the guardian rampart 
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of the Apennines, all glowing of gold and amethyst. Southward, 
the Sorrentine promontory ran far out into the cerulean sea, like 
one of the jasper walls of the New Jerusalem, its side adorned 
with six gem-like cities ; and from its centre Monte Sant' Angelo 
shot boldly up, crowned with its triple dome, five thousand feet 
above the waters that laved its base. Toward the south-west, the 
eye rested on a broad expanse of azure, specked with numerous 
sails, and two proud steamers bearing bravely in toward the molo ; 
while from its bosom the isles of Ischia and Capri lifted their 
rocky battlements to heaven, like two great martello towers, 
reared by Nature on the opposite sides of the channel, to guard 
the entrance to her loveliest domain. And through that beau- 
tiful vista, a few hours afterward, on board the good steamship 
" Pompeii," we floated out into the Mediterranean and the stormy 
night. Adieu, bright islands ! fair capital ! and thou, dread 
prophet of the earth's catastrophe ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

FLORENCE AND THE ARNO. 

TWO cities more dissimilar than Rome and Florence, in Italy 
or any other country, it would be difficult to find. Unique 
in its aspect and incomparable in its environs, Florence is 
more cheerful and home-like than Rome, and the Tiber is far less 
picturesque than the Arno. The Eternal City has more palaces 
than the City of Flowers, but none so solid as the Pitti ; and more 
campaniles, but none so beautiful as Giotto's ; while Brunelleschi's 
dome, though its base is not so far above the earth, is both larger 
and taller than the grand chef-d'ceicvre of Buonarotti. Outside 
the walls of Rome, one sees nothing but a dreary waste, thick- 
sown with the ruins of antiquity ; but everywhere encircling 
Florence are churches, convents, palaces, and gay casini, em- 
bowered in living bloom and verdure; almost justifying Ariosto's 
estimate — that if all the fine buildings scattered over these hills, 
as if the ground produced them spontaneously, were gathered 
within the walls, two Romes could not vie with Florence in 
beauty. 

But these vague generalities can be of very little service to 
the reader. A few principal objects, adequately described, will 
give him a more vivid impression of the fair Tuscan capital. 
First, let us go to the centre, and see the Duomo and its append- 
ages. Standing in the Piazza, amidst this incomparable cluster 
of buildings, let us read the noble edict issued by the Signoria 
in 1294. "It breathes at once," says M. Taine, "the pride and 
the patriotism of the ancient republics. Athens under Pericles, 
and Rome under the first Scipio, cherished no prouder sentiment. 
It is the renewal of the spirit of classic antiquity." 
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" Whereas, it being o£ sovereign prudence on the part of a people o£ high 
origin to proceed in its affairs in such a manner that the wisdom no less than 
the magnanimity of its proceedings be recognized in its outward works, it is 
ordered that Amolfo, the master architect of our commune, prepare models 
or designs for the restoration of the Santa Maria Reparatawith the most exalted 
and the most prodigal magnificence, in order that the industry and power of 
man shall never create or undertake any thing more vast and more beautiful ; 
in accordance with that which our wisest citizens have declared and counselled 
in public session and in secret conclave, to wit, that no hand be laid upon the 
works of the commune without the intent of making them to correspond to 
the noble soul which is composed of the souls of all its citizens united in one 
will." 

This ponderous and magniloquent period indicates the spirit in 
which the enteq^rise was conceived, and the lofty ambition with 
which it was pursued. The walls of the Santa Maria del Fiore, 
like those of the restored Jerusalem, were "built in troublous 
times." Ever and anon from the Tower of the Vacca rang out 
the tocsin of war ; and within the walls, Guelf and Ghibelline 
met in frequent and fierce encounter; while without, Dante 
Alighieri, with many of the banished nobility, stormed and 
fretted in alternate fury and despair. Meanwhile the master 
architect was quietly sketching his plans, preparing his mate- 
rials, superintending his workmen, and hastening on the beau- 
tiful consummation, as if 

"No war or battle's sound 
Were heard the world around;'* 

though the streets of the city frequently ran blood, and the fairest 
residences of the Signoria were levelled to the dust. And there 
stands the result to-day, stately in its unaided strength, needing 
no buttresses to sustain it — an enormous mass of black and white 
marble in alternate squares — as if the heterogeneous elements of 
mediaeval civilization had first effloresced and then crystallized in 
forms of blended Gothic and Oriental architecture — its nave 
swelling out at the transept into clusters of cupolas, over which 
towers the majestic double dome — the largest in the world. 

Poor Brunelleschi, before he achieved this glorious hemisphere, 
" endured a great fight of affliction," first with the Signoria, and 
then with a host of envious and unworthy competitors ; one of 
whom proposed to support the intended vault by a huge central 
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pillar, while another seriously suggested the filling of the space 
to be covered with a great mound of earth plentifully mixed with 
money, so that when the structure should be finished the people 
would gladly remove the soil for the sake of the coin contained in 
it without expense to the government. Like that of many others 
in Italy, the facade of this cathedral remained unfinished ; but 
under the auspices of Victor Emmanuel in i860 the work was 
resumed, is still in 
progress, and when 
completed will pre- 
sent a very impos- 
ing appearance. 
Amid the " dim re- 
ligious light " with- 
in, you see but little 
ornamentation ; yet 
nothing could be 
more impressive 
than the simple maj- 
esty of these brown 
stone walls with 
their lofty columns 
and arcades. 

The Baptistery 
— San Giovanni — 
five centuries older 
than the Duomo, 
and built on the 
substructions of an 
ancient temple of 
Mars, is an octago- 
nal structure surmounted by a cupola modelled apparently after 
the Roman Pantheon. Its chief attraction is found in its 
famous brazen doors, the great work of Ghiberti, which Buo- 
narotti said were "worthy to be the gates of Paradise." What 
would be suitable for Paradise, I am not at present in a 
position to judge ; but no royal garden, nor princely villa, nor 
imperial mansion, nor temple of religion, nor any other place this 
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side of Paradise, can I imagine too magnificent for these wonder- 
ful sculptures. M. Taine says : — " Ghiberti handles bronze as if 
he were a painter; his sculptures are almost pictures." This is 
true ; but, attempting perspective without the aid of colors, he 
has here exceeded the recognized limits of his art. Yet the 
effect is something marvellous ; and as I stood for hours in the 
broiling sun reading these Bible-stories in bronze, heedless of all 
who came and went, and quite unconscious of their criticisms, I 
could not help sympathizing with the intense admiration of the 
greatest of modern sculptors. According to Vasari, these doors 
occupied the artist forty years, and cost the city fifteen thousand 
dollars ; but if he had made the time a century and the money a 
million, one might well have believed him ! 

Entering the edifice, we find ourselves within a circular colon- 
nade of precious marbles, and above this is another and similar 
colonnade surmounted by loftier arcades, and the vault of the 
dome over all is peopled with a legion of saints and angels in 
fresco, in the centre of which we see a colossal figure of Christ 
in mosaic. This mosaic is the work of Andrea Tafi, concerning 
whom Sacchetti tells this amusing story, illustrative of the sim- 
plicity and superstition of the times. Andrea had an apprentice 
who bore the amiable name of Buonomico — Buffalmacco his true 
name — a merry, lazy, worthless lad — whose business it was to 
light the fires, sweep the rooms, and keep every thing in order, 
while he was learning his trade. His industrious and avaricious 
old master required him to rise .somewhat earlier than suited his 
sleepy temperament. The ingenious device by which the appren- 
tice secured himself from such untimely disturbance in the cold 
winter mornings seems worthy of a better artist. Finding in an 
unswept corner thirty great beetles, he attached a small taper by 
means of a short pin to the back of each ; and when the hour 
arrived for his master to call him, sent them one by one through 
a crevice into his room, lighting the tapers as he let them go. 
When Andrea opened his eyes, and saw the long line of lights 
marching past his bed, he trembled with mortal dread, and began 
to commend himself to God and the good angels ; and then, cover- 
ing his head with the sheets, he lay there in an agony of terror 
till broad daylight, and neglected to call Buonomico to duty. 
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When he arose, pale and shuddering, he told the apprentice he 
had seen a thousand devils in his chamber, and feared being 
dragged away alive to hell. The next night Buonoraico repeated 
the experiment, but with a less number of beetles ; and poor old 
Tafi was so terrified, that he determined at once to change his 
quarters, and actually left the place with the intention never to 
return. The apprentice ran to fetch his confessor, putting a flea 
in the priest's ear by the way. With an aspect and tone of por- 
tentous gravity and solemnity, the reverend father told Tafi that 
the devils hated artists because they filled all the walls and panels 
with saints and angels, and thus made men more religious and 
devout ; that having greater power by night than by day, they 
came in this frightful array to annoy and torment those who did 
them such disservice ; that, as they had now begun a campaign 
against him, they would doubtless go on from bad to worse till 
they had wreaked upon him their utmost vengeance ; and that 
there was no security for him against their wiles and malice, but 
by discontmuing the practice, so obnoxious to them, of getting 
up to work in the middle of the night. The result was, that Tafi 
returned to his rooms, but left off his early rising ; while the 
demons ceased their torchlight processions in his chamber, and 
the apprentice with a tranquil conscience enjoyed his morning 
repose. After some months, however, the artist, forgetting his 
fright, and impelled by tne love of gain, returned to his former 
custom of waking the boy a long time before the break of day ; 
when the evil spirits immediately re-appeared with their candles 
and put a stop to the nuisance, and none of the Florentine artists 
afterward for a considerable season dared to do any more work in 
the night ! 

Later in life, when Buffalmacco had as an artist set up for 
himself, he occupied a room separated by only a thin partition 
from the apartments of one Capo d'Oca — Goosehead. This man 
had a most industrious wife, whose spinning-wheel stood so 
near the head of Buffalmacco's bed, that when she set the clat- 
tering machine in motion at three o'clock every morning, an 
hour earlier than his old master had once been accustomed to call 
him, he found it an intolerable nuisance, and was not long in 
devising means for its abatement. Through the partition he 
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bored a small hole, in which he inserted a slender hollow cane, 
long enough to reach the spinster's cooking apparatus. Through 
this tube, when she stepped out of the room, he sent a great 
quantity of salt into Capo d'Oca's porridge. Repeating the act 
again and again, he heard the husband's remonstrance every 
morning, growing daily more angry and threatening. At length, 
when Capo could bear it no longer, he fell to beating the poor 
woman in a fury. Her cries brought in the neighbors, and 
Buffalmacco among them. " O ! for shame ! " cried they all, 
"why do you beat your wife } " — " She has salted me like a her- 
ring," said the husband, " till I am thoroughly pickled, and ready 
for hanging ! *' — " My good sir ! " exclaimed the facetious artist, 
"you have no right to complain ; the fault is all your own. How 
could you expect your wife to do any thing like other women, 
when you keep her spinning daily from three o'clock in the 
morning till nightfall } It is enough to make her crazy. I won- 
der she don't poison your porridge. See how pale and haggard 
she looks ! No woman can bear so much work. Pray let your 
wife have her natural rest, and I'll be bound for her she'll make 
no more such blunders." — "Indeed, she may sleep daily till 
noon," answered the indignant husband, " if she'll only be mod- 
erate with the salt ! " The neighbors now began to perceive the 
true agency of the mischief, and the company broke up with a 
merry laugh, and Signore Gooschead's breakfast was all right the 
next morning, and Buffalmacco's sleep was no more broken by 
the spinning-wheel. 

Giotto's Campanile is pronounced by Jarvis in his "Art 
Hints" "the finest specimen of tower architecture the world 
has to show." Standing apart from the Duomo, a solid structure 
of stone, faced with red, black and white marble, twenty-five 
feet in diameter, two hundred and seventy-three feet high, covered 
with a royal luxuriance of statuary and bas-relief framed in 
medallions and symbolizing the principal epochs of human civili- 
zation, it would seem as if nothing more perfect in form, more 
exquisite in workmanship, or more magnificent in ornamentation, 
could possibly be conceived. Fairer than a lily born of dew and 
sunshine, more beautiful than a lady's cabinet inlaid with pearl 
and gold, yet strong as a fortress and firm as the seated hills, it 
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rears its stately altitude in faultless symmetry over the roof of 
the cathedral, majestic as the cloud upon the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. Charles V., when he saw it, said it ought to be 
enclosed with crystal, and shown only on holidays ; and the 
Florentines themselves, when they would characterize any thing 
as extremely beautiful, usually compare it to the Campanile. 
The great bell in the uppermost loggia is of enormous dimen- 
sions ; yet its sound within the city seems as soft as the tones 
of a flute, while far away over the Tuscan hills floats the sweet 
melody miles beyond the reach of any other bell-music in Flor- 
ence. 

In a niche of the wall across the way sits Brunelleschi, looking 
up at the dome which he has finished, and comparing it with the 
plan which he holds in his hand; and so natural is the marble, 
and so full of spirit, that one almost expects to see it turn its 
eyes or change its position. There is a pleasant story told by 
Vasari of the great builder and his friend Donatello, concerning 
an interesting competition between the two artists, when they 
were both young, and long before the grand work of Brunelleschi 
was begun. Donatello had made a large wooden crucifix, of which 
he was very proud ; and he showed it to his dearest friend, 
expecting high commendation. Brunelleschi said but little, seem- 
ing evidently disappointed ; and when Donatello pressed him for 
his opinion, he received this unwelcome answer: — "It is a 
contadino, and not the Christ, that you have put upon the cross." 
" If the work is so easy as you think," rejoined the sculptor, "take 
wood and make one yourself." The young architect went home, 
and at once began a crucifix, with the determination to justify 
his criticism of Donatello's. After some months of anxious work 
in secret, he one day invited his friend to dine with him. The 
invitation accepted, the two bachelors set out together for Bru- 
nelleschi's lodgings. Passing the Mercato Vecchio, they pur- 
chased the materials for their simple feast — eggs, bread, cheese, 
butter, some apples, and a bottle of wine — which Donatello 
kindly undertook to carry in his apron. Arriving at the door, 
Brunelleschi suddenly recollected an item of business requiring 
immediate attention, and bade his friend go in and wait for him, 
promising to be with him in a minute. The latter entering, 
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found himself in the presence of the finished crucifix set forth in 
a good light ; and was so startled and overcome by the vision, 
that he raised his hands and dropped his apron. At the same 
moment his companion rushed in behind him with a merry 
laugh; and seeing the intended dinner — eggs, bread, cheese, 
butter, apples and broken bottle — lying in promiscuous ruin at 
his feet, cried out : — " What have you done, Donatello ! How 
now are we to dine?" — "There is thy dinner!" responded the 
other with tears ; " take it as thou wilt ! As for me, I have had 
my share for to-day ; to thee it is given to make the Christ, to 
me only the contadifio /" Noble and magnanimous fellow ! His 
friend could produce the better crucifix ; doubtful whether he 
could pronounce so fine a speech. Henceforth all competition 
between them ceased, and each in his own way marched on to his 
destined immortality ; Donatello illuminating the vault of the Bap- 
tistery with his frescos, Brunelleschi building the great dome 
which Michael Angelo deemed worthy of his emulation. 

Near the sitting statue of the architect is a tablet in the 
wall with this inscription — " Sasso di Daftte,'' indicating the spot 
where the young enthusiast used to sit, dreaming of his adored 
Beatrice, gazing at his bcl San Giovanniy or watching the rising 
walls of the Santa Maria del Fiore. He was not yet " the poet 
of heaven and hell," though his songs were already sung in the 
streets of the city and the shops of artisans, and their author was 
applauded by critics and caressed in palaces. One day he chanced 
to meet a scavenger humming some of his verses, and occasion- 
ally interjecting a guttural '' Arrlii!'' addressed to the donkey 
which he drove before him ; when he gently tapped the swain 
upon the shoulder with his gantlet, exclaiming — ** Leave that 
out ! I did not put it in." The scavenger turned toward him 
and insolently thrust out his tongue, saying — "Take that ! " To 
which the poet replied — "I would not give one of mine for a 
hundred of thine." Another day, passing a blacksmith-shop, and 
hearing the son of Vulcan keeping time with his hammer upon 
the anvil to some favorite lines of his, which the minstrel mangled 
in a manner quite unendurable to the over-sensitive author, he 
rushed into the place, seized whatever he could first lay his hands 
upon, and threw it pell-mell into the middle of the muddy street. 
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" Che fate ! " shouted the artisan, with an irreverent expletive — 
" what are you doing ? Are you mad ? Why do you spoil my 
work ? " " Because thou wert spoiling mine," responded the poet ; 
"when thou must needs sing, I pray thee take Tristram and 
Launcelot, and let Dante's canzones alone ! " 

" Spirits are not finely touched. 



and for six centuries, Tuscany, Italy, and the world, have rung 
with the music of the 
"Divina Commedia," 

Leaving this remarka 
ble group of buildings, we 
repair to the piazza whence 
Girolamo Savonarola as- 
cended in his chariot of 
fire. Saddest of histories, 
who can read it without an 
aching heart ? This fine 
fountain marks the precise 
spot of the tragedy. Faith- 
ful Prior of San Marco — 
self-denying, much - endur- 
ing monk — by the fervor 
of his eloquence he drew all 
Florence around his pulpit, 
rose to the fatherhood of 
the republic, established a 
Christocracy over its stormy 
elements, led its fierce spir- 
its as the shepherd leads 
his lambs, and in the fear- 
ful revulsion which followed 
in 1498 perished as a mar- 
tyr. Before us rises the 

Palazzo Vecchio — a huge square mass, with walls of solid rock and 
heavy Tuscan cornices, surmounted by a lofty battlemented tower 
— like the Duomo, designed and begun by Arnolfo, but carried on 
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and completed after his death by other masters — originally the 
mansion of the Signoria, now the city-hall of Florence — stand- 
ing like a stalwart knight in armor, watching over the lovely 
queen of the Arno reposing securely at his feet. At our right is 
the fine Loggia del Orcagna — once the rostrum from which fierce 
orators harangued the assembled populace, now a museum of the 
most magnificent works of art in bronze and marble. Here you 
may see the Judith of Donatello, worthy of the man who kept a 
basket of money suspended from a beam in his bottega, that his 
friends might help themselves to what they needed ; the David of 
Michael Angelo — a very stately and imposing personage, whom 
a stranger might innocently mistake for Saul the son of Kish ; 
Benvenuto Cellini's Perseus — one of the most remarkable bronzes 
in the world — a glorious compensation for the illness it cost the 
artist and the silver plate sacrificed in the casting ; and Bandi- 
nelli's Hercules, standing between the David and the Perseus, 
and showing something of the haughty disdain which character- 
ized its author — the envious depreciator of Angelo and avowed 
enemy of Cellini. Another interesting object is a group by 
Giovanni di Bologna — a young man bearing off a young woman 
in his arms, with an old man struggling beneath his feet — which 
has a curious history. The story is, that when it was finished, 
the sculptor convened a council of his friends to determine what 
he should call it ; and after no little discussion of the question, it 
was unanimously christened "The Rape of the Sabines." Its 
appearance produced a mighty sensation, and brought visitors 
from the remotest parts of Italy. One amateur rode from Rome 
on horseback to see it ; arriving in the city, made his way to the 
Loggia without dismounting ; from the saddle surveyed the new 
wonder for a few moments; then, exclaiming — "Is that the 
thing they make so much noise about ! ** galloped away, and 
hastened back to Rome. This production still continues the 
aitistic pet of Florence. Francis says justly — "It has great 
merits, no doubt ; but modesty is not one of them." Valery 
thinks "It is in reality little more than an ale-house scene — a 
soldier knocking down the husband, and then running away with 
his wife ! *' 

But the grand depot of the belle arti is the Uffizi Palace, 
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containing thirteen hundred pictures, twenty-eight thousand origi- 
nal designs, four thousand cameos and intaglios, eighty thousand 
precious medals, besides marbles, bronzes, terra-cottas, cabinets 
of gems, a vast Etruscan museum of beautiful and wonderful 
things antedating the reign of Romulus. First we enter a court 
surrounded with niches filled with the statues of illustrious Tus- 
cans. Next we ascend the grand stairway, and pass into the 
vestibule, where we make the acquaintance of Cosimo, Lorenzo, 
and all the Medician celebrities. Then we wander through long 
corridors, canopied with frescos and arabesques, between inter- 
minable lines of gods and goddesses, kings and emperors, sages 
and warriors, angels and madonnas, cupids and bacchantes, and 
other mythological figures enough to bewilder the brain of a 
philosopher. Here are more than three hundred portraits of dis- 
tinguished artists painted by their own hands ; many of them 
vivid revelations of the inner man — life-histories concentrated in 
a moment ; among which are conspicuous the youthful Raphael — 

" His heavenly face the mirror of his mind, 
His mind the temple of all lovely things ; " 

the patriarchal figure of Leonardo da Vinci — noble, spiritual, full 
of power; Vandyke — a perfect contrast, with his long hair, blue 
eyes, and red mustache ; and the princely Buonarotti, with his 
ample brow, broken nose, and corrugated lineaments, all instinct 
with the fire of genius and indomitable will. In the Hall of 
Niobc, the poor mother with her seven sons and seven daughters, 
victims of the vengeance of Apollo and Diana, eloquently appeals 
to our sympathy — flying, struggling, agonizing, imploring de- 
liverance from the power of the angry deities. These wonderful 
figures, found more than three centuries ago amidst the ruins of 
Rome, are supposed to have been arranged originally upon the 
tympanum of a temple. Certainly, they were never intended to 
be disposed around a room, as we see them now. Yet, even in 
these extremely unfavorable positions, one cannot contemplate 
the helpless anguish, terror and despair thus exhibited, without 
something more than ordinary emotion. But the artistic interest 
of the palace culminates in the octagonal tribune, paved with 
precious marbles, vaulted with mother-of-pearl, and adorned with 
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some of the noblest works of the greatest masters. The Venus 
dei Medici, above all criticism, has exhausted eulogy in all lan- 
guages. The Dancing Faun, keeping time to his own wild music, 
unites the most admirable agility with the most perfect balance. 
The Wrestlers, with their huge limbs and powerful muscles, look 
as if they might edge along the floor and roll over the visitor. 
The Apollino seems the very perfection of youthful grace and 
beauty, attracting universal admiration. The Arrotino, pausing 
in his knife-grinding as if he overheard some whispered plot or 
conspiracy, is as natural as nature itself. Andrea del Sarto's 
Madonna has seldom been surpassed in tenderness; while that 
of Botticelli, "rapt in a strange transport of anticipated sorrow," 
and surrounded with wistful angels hushed in reverent sympathy, 
furnishes a remarkable contrast to the gay and merry life of the 
artist. And here is Michael Angelo's Holy Family, nowise in- 
ferior to his fame ; with six of Raphael's finest productions, defy- 
ing all scrutiny and needing no praise ; and two Venuses of Titian, 
incomparable in form and coloring — of which, however, a sensi- 
ble Scotchman remarks, that ** the originals ought to be veiled, 
and the copies burned ! '* 

Let us now cross the Arno, and visit the Palazzo Pitti. No 
other palace in Europe, perhaps, at the first view, makes such an 
impression upon a stranger. Simplicity and grandeur here com 
bine, with perfect harmony of effect. The building is of three 
stories, and the vast facade is entirely unadorned. Some of the 
blocks of stone in the lower tiers are twenty feet long — whole 
sections cut from the mountain, and placed here in sublime order. 
The front is pierced by a great central archway, through which 
we enter a square court like that of the Farnesa Palace at Rome, 
enclosed by the four sides of the huge structure ; the first story 
lined with Doric columns, the second with Ionic, the third with 
Corinthian. The picture-gallery contains only five hundred paint- 
ings, but all these are carefully selected from among the best, 
and probably no other collection in the world can show so many 
pieces of equal merit. There are six of Raphael's productions, 
including two of his finest Madonnas; of one of which, the Ma- 
donna del Seggiola, more than ten thousand copies have been 
taken. There are no less than sixteen of Andrea del Sarto's 
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large paintings, and five of Fra Bartolommeo's, which are beyond 
all pecuniary estimation. Among the landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa is one, not dark and turbulent as usual with him, but full of 
quiet beauty ; the sky overspread with a light so rich and golden, 
that you might imagine the artist had taken up by mistake the 
brush of Claude Lorraine. The famous Blue-eyed Man of Titian 
looks so real, so much like your next-door neighbor, that you feel 
like stopping to shake hands with him and ask about the health 
of his family. Guido's St. Peter has a majestic head, the great 
face overshadowed with an inexpressible sorrow. In a comer 
of one of the rooms, a little Love has fallen asleep, and you can 
almost see the exquisite creature dreaming. In an admirable 
Deposition from the Cross, the expression of the Magdalen, as 
she kneels bending with clasped hands over the Saviour's feet, is 
something never to be forgotten. Canova's Venus, which occu- 
pied the pedestal of the Athenian beauty after the latter was car- 
ried captive to the Louvre, is worthy of the surname she thus 
acquired — La Consolatrice. Who will not linger a while before 
the noble statue of Galileo, and imagine that he hears the marble 
lips muttering — ^' E pur si muove I *' And what shall we say of 
all these ivory cabinets, these vessels of gold and silver, these 
tables of malachite, //>/r^ dura, and Florentine mosaic — some 
of them richly inlaid with precious stones — one of them valued 
at two hundred thousand dollars.^ Indeed, we can say nothing till, 
like Job's far-travelled friends, we have sat seven days silently 
considering what we ought to say, and even then perchance our 
speech might be as wild and worthless as theirs ; and so we will 
hold our peace, and recross the Arno by the pretty Ponte Vecchio, 
lined on both sides with shops of glittering jewelry, whose chains 
of gold have bound the feet of many a foreign passenger. 

Here is the Pantheon and Westminster Abbey of Florence 
— La Chiesa della Santa Croce. It has a fine facade of variegated 
marble, populous with patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
angels, madonnas, and legendary saints of every order; while 
the frescos of Cimabue, Giotto, and Gaddi, with a grand display 
of sculpture and mosaic, glorify the interior of its walls. Erected 
in the thirteenth century, and somewhat modernized in the six- 
teenth, its style is a mixture of the Gothic and the Classic. Here 
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sleep Galileo, Alfieri, Macchiaveili, and Michael Angelo — " the 
most brilliant assemblage of the dead," says Madame de Stael 
" to be found in Europe " — " four minds which, like the elements," 
says Byron, " might furnish forth creation ! " In a beautiful chapel 
near the tomb of her poet friend, reposes the Countess of Albany, 
"as one that waits for the morning." Here rest many of the 
greatest men that modern Italy has produced. One more should 
have rested with them, but we find only his memorial, and that 




of rather indifferent workmanship. Dante was entombed at Ra- 
venna, where he died ; and they who had banished him from his 
native city vainly begged his body for burial within the walls 
which living he was not permitted to enter ! 

The most beautiful church in Florence is the Santa Maria 
Novella. Michael Angelo used to call it — " /u tr^jwi sposa mia." 
Of its teeming ornaments I cannot speak in detail, but there is 
one picture here of more than ordinary historic interest. When 
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Cimabue unveiled his finished Madonna, the popular enthusiasm 
amounted almost to madness ; and all the Florentines flocked to 
his studio, with the king of Anjou in their midst ; and escorted 
the new wonder to its sacred place with great joy and pomp and 
the sounding of many trumpets. Cimabue was the first of the 
long line of modern painters — the morning star of the Renaissance : 
as Michael Angelo was the last — the evening star. Next came 
Giotto, Cimabue's prot^g^ and pupil ; in whose rising fame that 
of his patron and master was quickly lost, like the light of the 
morning star in that of the rising sun. Cimabue found him 
among the mountains, a poor shepherd boy, drawing the likeness 

> 

of one of his sheep with a sharp stone upon a tile ; and, discern- 
ing in his work the touch of genius, took him to his bottega ; 
where the fair young bud soon blossomed into the richest luxu- 
riance, and brought forth immortal fruit. Giotto, like Michael 
Angelo, was painter, sculptor, architect, universal artist. His 
master-work is the Campanile. 

The Renaissance thus begun culminated in Fra Angelico, who 
painted only saints, angels, madonnas, crucifixions, paradises, and 
other sacred subjects, and never took up his brush without im- 
ploring divine aid, and never altered the work that he had done. 
His was a gentle, genial, most loving nature ; and a sight of 
Christ upon the cross never failed to open afresh the fountain 
of his tears. Refusing the honors of his order, he lived in primi- 
tive simplicity and obedience, concerning himself only with his 
sacred art and communion with his God. ** Nurtured in a cloister, 
like a rare flower in a conservatory," says Taine, ** he succeeded 
in painting the purest mystic visions, and encircled his subjects 
with those ineffable glories which arc unseen and eternal.** 
Spiritual splendors streamed through his colors, like the radiance 
of beatified souls sometimes through their transfigured fleshly 
tenements. He painted on " the holy mount,'' and humanity 
was glorified by his touch. 

Fra Bartolommeo followed him, reflecting much of his charac- 
ter, and inheriting something of his genius. Bartolommeo*s faith 
in Savonarola was perfect, and his affection for him was intense 
and absorbing; and the terrible scenes of the prophet's last days 
well-nigh crushed his gentle heart, so that he at once renounced 
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painting, took leave of the world, and buried himself in the seclu- 
sion of a Dominican convent. But after two years of devout 
inaction, penitence and despair, his artist friends, and chiefly the 
young Raphael who then for the first time visited Florence, with 
much argument and persuasion, led him back to his beautiful life- 
work, and stimulated his genius to new and nobler achievements. 
To his cunning hand we are indebted for the best portrait of his 
martyred father and friend. M. Taine pronounces him and An- 
drea del Sarto " the only two painters who have reached the acme 
of their art through their elevation of type, beauty of composi- 
tion, simplicity of process, harmony of drapery, and tranquillity of 
expression." Lik-e Fra Angelico and the late Overbeck, he was 
strictly and intensely a religious painter, treating none but sacred 
subjects, and looking beyond the sphere of genius for guidance 
and help ; and the great French critic adds, *' No other has so 
perfectly completed the alliance between Christian purity and 
pagan beauty." 

The Church of San Lorenzo is full of interest, because it is 
full of memorials of the Medici family, and the works of Dona- 
tello, Verocchio, and the great Buonarotti. Brunelleschi was its 
original architect, but many other artists wrought upon it after 
his departure. Michael Angelo finished the dome, adhering to 
the models of Brunelleschi. The Sagrestia Nuova, however, 
standing apart from the church, and intended as the mausoleum 
of the Medici, was Angelo's own design and achievement. Too 
costly and magnificent it could not be made ; and its interior is 
lined with polished granite, jasper, agate, onyx, malachite, lapis- 
lazuli, whatever could enrich and beautify the tomb of an illus- 
trious dynasty. Begun in 1604, it is still unfinished. Octagonal 
in form, it is ninety-four feet in its interior diameter, and two 
hundred in elevation to the point of the vaulted ceiling. Its 
polished granite pilasters, with huge brazen capitals, are exceed- 
ingly fine ; while its porphyry sarcophagi, the sculptures of the 
Crucifixion by San Giovanni di Bologna, and Michael Angelo's 
Virgin Mary, with his other works found here, elicit universal 
and unmingled admiration. But those great figures remaining 
unfinished — Day and Night — Morning and Evening — what are 
they but the symbols of sorrow and despair — the sorrow and 
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despair of the artist for an oppressed and fallen city, when the 
hated despotism had returned and all hope was gone? At an 
earlier period, when Florence was the Athens of Italy and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent was her Pericles, his entertainments 
were equal to those of Maecenas, Lucullus, and the emperors. 
Never in any city perhaps were seen more splendid masquerades, 
more imposing cavalcades, or festivals more richly arrayed. 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, visits Lorenzo ; and Lorenzo honors his 
guest with three great spectacles at an incalculable cost — the 
Annunciation, the Ascension, and the Pentecost. The sovereigfn 
pontiff comes to Florence ; and six magnificent cars must be 
ready to meet him, elaborately adorned with gilding, painting, 
sculpture, tapestry — with whatever wealth could contribute or 
genius devise — to furnish out a triumphal pageant such as the 
world had not witnessed since the pagan emperors. Is this the 
Florence that, in the day of Savonarola's power, with unanimous 
acclaim elected Jesus Christ for her King — this that is now 
crying, " Away with him ! " and replacing the olive-branch of his 
dominion with the emblems and insignia of the old idolatry .> 
Michael Angelo felt the woe, and uttered it in stone ! 

Reader! I will not detain you with an account of the San 
Marco, glorious with the frescos of Fra Angelico and the por- 
traits of Fra Bartolommeo ; more glorious with the memories of 
its first prior, the saintly Antonino ; and most melancholy with 
the mementos of Savonarola, his cell, his pallium, his crucifix, 
some of his manuscripts, and part of a charred fagot from the pile 
of his martyrdom. I will not trouble you with a description of 
Fiesola the ancient, like a royal mother looking tenderly from 
her mountain throne upon the queenly daughter at her feet ; the 
Cyclopean wall, some ages older than the earliest substructions 
of Rome ; the remains of her mighty arx and spacious amphi- 
theatre; the Dominican Convent, full of beautiful frescos and 
precious annals ; and the fair prospect toward Val Ambrosa on 
the left and Pisa and Livorno on the right. I will not annoy you 
with the narrative of the Villa Mozzi, whither Catiline with his 
conspirators retired in the hour of peril ; where his buried jars of 
Roman coin were recently discovered ; where Lorenzo Ms^nifico 
sat sublime in his lofty tialcony, with his golden buskins dangling 
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over Florence ; where the faithful Savonarola visited him in his 
last moments, demanding of the expiring sinner the reparation 
which he would not make even to save his soul. Nor will I keep 
you long at San Miniato, with its romantic story of the conver- 
sion of Giovanni Gualberto, and its outlook upon the fairest of 
cities and the loveliest of valleys, "down which the yellow Arno 
through its long reaches steals silently to the sea;" nor do more 
than point you to the Torre di Galio, where "the starry Gahleo" 
read the open book of heaven ; and the villa in which he dwelt 
upon the Bellosguardo, 
where he held high com- 
munion with Milton, 
and whence his spirit at 
last returned to God, 

The sixteenth day 
of June is the grand 
triennial festa at Pisa 
in honor of San Ra- 
nieri, her chosen pa- 
tron ; and we must not 
miss the brilliant Itimi- 
naria, the most splen- 
did spectacle of the 
sort to be witnessed on 
earth. Two hours by 
strada /errata, and we 
are there. It is not 

aa«.fla-o/fl. afttr tUt ftrtralt If 5<n. Mam. yct nOOn, but the city 

is swarming with peo- 
ple, many of them from Florence and even remoter locali- 
ties. A little refreshment, and then out to see what we can of 
the place before the glorious display begins. The first thing 
of interest that greets our eyes is the famous Torre del Fame, 
where the unhappy Ugolino was doomed to see his children 
famish, and then perish himself by the same slow torture. Then 
wo came in sight of one of the most exquisite architectural groups 
that ever charmed the human vision. He who can for the first 
lime look upon the I'isan cathedral and its surrounding struc- 
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tures, without experiencing the highest delight, must be some- 
thing more or less than man. The Duomo was built in the 
eleventh century, as an offering of gratitude to God for the pres- 
ervation of the city from the sword of the Saracens. This edifice 
leans, as well as the neighboring campanile, and no line of its 
exterior seems to be perfectly straight. The ground was ori- 
ginally marshy, and the foundations have manifestly yielded 
unequally to the superincumbent pressure, thus producing contor- 




tions and a declination from the perpendicular. How any one 
could ever have attributed the leaning of this great tower to the 
invention of the architect, I cannot conceive. Fifty three feet 
in diameter at the bottom, a hundred and seventy-nine feet high, 
and consisting of eight stories, the top overhangs the base thir- 
teen feet ; yet there are eight great bells in its uppermost loggia. 
and multitudes of visitors may be seen ascending the spiral stair- 
way and looking over the balustrade at the summit. This colon- 
naded ascent, with its fine arcades, gives it an exceedingly unique 
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and picturesque appearance ; and I should have called it a marvel 
of beauty, if John Ruskin had not taught me that such an opinion 
is a rank heresy in art. The exterior of the Baptistery is adorned 




with arches, supported by Corinthian columns ; and within is a 
pulpit highly prized for its precious material and elaborate work- 
manship. Across the square lies the Campo Santo, with its 
numerous statues, frescos, monuments, inscriptions ; where the 
honored dead lie, in sixteen feet of holy soil brought from Jeru- 
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salem. The cathedral has four aisles, with four rows of lofty 
columns, enclosing a majestic nave ; and the same arrangement 
is continued in the transepts, giving the whole interior a very 
imposing appearance ; while the amazing amount of chased silver, 
adorning the altar and the shrine, lights up the whole with a 
peculiar splendor. 

It is evening. The lamps are being lighted, and the front of 
every building kindles with innumerable gas-jets, till from base to 
battlement it becomes a mass of flame ; and the temporary struc- 
tures which have been reared for the purpose in every part of the 
city, at an expense of not less than a hundred thousand dollars, 
glow into temples, and castles, and palaces of fire, in a thousand 
fantastic forms ; and arches of fire spring over the Arno ; and 
festoons of fire run along the parapets of its bridges ; and gon- 
dolas of fire glide to and fro upon its surface ; and pillars of fire 
shoot upward through the increasing darkness ; and crosses of 
fire here and there seem suspended from the ebon sky ; and every 
street is an avenue of fire ; and every dome is a hemisphere of 
fire ; and every campanile is a column of living flame ; and the 
great Leaning Tower is a vision of dazzling beauty never to be 
forgotten ; and even the historic Torre del Fame stands redeemed 
from its dismal associations, invested with a robe of light ! To 
what we here behold, the Easter illumination of St. Peter's, and 
the grand pyrotechnical display from the Pincio, were as the flash 
of a few fireflies to a forest in flames ! More beautiful than any 
dream was this last scene of our sojourn amidst 

" The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fling 
Such wild enchantment o*er Boccaccio's tales 
Of Florence and the Arno " — 

a reality surpassing fable, and defying all human imagination — 
one of the Edens of Italy glorified in fire ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

VENICE AND THE VENETIANS. 

IT is a chill morning. A piercing wind comes down from the 
Alps. In a dense fog we enter a strange city. An hour 
at the Dogano, while the functionaries of the government 
perform their duty upon our baggage and passports, we stand 
peering into the obscurity for a sight of what we have travelled 
so far to see. At length the vapor begins to revolve and rise ; 
and on every side walls and roofs and battlements, at first vague 
and dim, emerge from the enshrouding mist ; and in fifteen minutes 
more, the blessed breeze, as if an unseen angel, has swept the 
lifted clouds far out to sea ; and all around us, in the clear sun- 
light, lies the strangely beautiful city — a Fata Morgana realized 
in stone — a fairy-dream converted into marble — where 

** Column, dome, and tower, and spire. 
Shine like obelisks of fire ! " 

Have we entered another world ? Whatever there may be 
in Mars, Venus, or Jupiter, surely there is nothing else like this 
in our own planet. Amidst this superb embroidery of colonnades, 
balconies and parapets — this perpetual variation of Gothic, Moor- 
ish and Byzantine cornices — this exuberance of beauty, prodigality 
of invention, and amazing accumulation of artistic wealth — every- 
where intersected and surrounded with glittering water, covered 
with innumerable gondolas, like a fairy flotilla, gliding and glancing 
about us, as if all the genii of the Laguna and the Golfo were out 
on a regatta — the mind becomes absorbed, bewildered, transported, 
intoxicated, floating in light and azure. These gorgeous marble 
palaces and churches rising out of the water, with their cupolas, 
spiracles, and campaniles, might almost be mistaken for huge 
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structures of coral built up from beneath the waves, or gigantic 
water-lilies blossoming upon the bosom of the deep. And this is 
the "glorious city in the sea," of which from our childhood we 
have heard and read so much at home. M. Taine compares 
Venice to Oxford, which he says is more like it than any other 
city he ever saw ; but in grandeur and magnificence of architec- 
ture, in affluence and gorgeousness of decoration, in all that is 
picturesque to the eye or attractive to the imagination, Oxford 
is immeasurably inferior to Venice. 

The gondola is a long, slender boat, painted black, with glitter- 
ing, elevated prow, as graceful as a duck upon the water. In the 
centre rises a square cabin, covered with black cloth, like a pall 
upon an old man's coffin, having a door in front and a window on 
each side. Into one of these floating hearses we descend, enter 
the sepulchral cabinet, seat ourselves on black morocco cushions, 
and fly along the Canalazzo Grande, as on the wings of a mighty 
albatross, between lines of majestic palaces, till we come to the 
Palazzo Grassi — now the Hotel de la Ville. Here we alight on a 
superb flight of marble stairs, which are seen descending beneath 
the light-green waters, as if to a submarine mansion of sea-nymphs ; 
but we take the other direction, mounting upward to an ample 
archway, through which we enter an open court, filled 

" With the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that breathe and shine ; '* 

and thence ascend, by another marble stairway, to a hall paved 
with mosaic-work, and splendidly frescoed with festal scenes by 
Paolo Veronese. Our apartments are ample, the windows large 
and lofty, the veranda commanding an extensive view up and 
down the Broadway of waters ; and stranger than romance it 
seems, to find ourselves quartered in one of these mediaeval 
mansions, in a city of which the streets are canals, the cabs 
gondolas, the omnibuses great black barges, and all things 
** grand, gloomy and peculiar!** 

Dinner is our first necessity ; and good beef, and fat poultry, 
with potatoes and cauliflowers, and pyramids of fruit, and goblets 
of ruby wine, prove this to be no fairy capital, nor coral forma- 
tion, nor crystallization of sea-foam, nor shadowy creation of cloud- 
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land, nor jewelled metropolis of a foreign planet, but a real 
terrestrial city, as genuine as New York, as solid as Boston. 
Our secx)nd necessity is a gondolier and a guide ; whom having 
secured, we hasten forth to survey and investigate this wilderness 
of wonders. And the first wonder here, and one of the greatest 
that time has recorded, is the situation of the city, with its 
strange origin and half-miraculous history. On the curved mar- 
gin of the Adriatic, embowered in groves and gardens, like a 
swan's nest in a tuft of rushes, she sits amid the far-spreading 
Laguna. This lagoon is but the delta which eight great rivers 
conspire to form where they pour their currents into the sea, 
depositing the soil and the debris which they sweep down from 
the Alps and the Apennines. On the eastern side, it is walled 
off from the Adriatic by a line of narrow islands, or sand-hills, 
running due north and south, exceeding ten leagues in length, and 
nowhere more than half a mile in breadth. This great natural 
breakwater, called the Lido, is in many places strengthened with 
masonry, especially in the isle of Pelestrina, where the famous 
murazzi, or sea-walls, proudly defy the violence of the waves ; and 
through its numerous openings, some of which are artificial, the 
vessels find entrance into the Venetian harbor. Thus enclosed 
on the seaward side, and severed from the mainland by the water 
on the other, upon her throne of seventy-two islands sits the fair 
Queen of the Adriatic, 

" Gayly bedight like a bride for her nuptials." 

The Rialto was originally colonized from Padua. In 421 a 
city was founded here, a consular government appointed, and 
a church built and dedicated to St. Mark. But about the middle 
of the fifth century, when Alaric and Attila descended upon 
Northern Italy, laying waste every thing before them with fire 
and sword, many of the inhabitants fled to the neighboring 
islands, and formed an alliance with the Paduan colony of the 
Rialto. The daughter, having grown up under the guidance and 
protection of the mother, now threw off the maternal authority, 
and undertook to defend and do for herself. Grado, Caorle, 
Torcello, Heraclia, Chioggia, Pelestrina, Spinalunga, and some 
smaller isles, were soon covered with human habitations ; and 
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almost annihilating the Turkish armada at Lepanto, humbling 
the proud crest of Pisa in the day of her power, trailing the ban- 
ners of disdainful Genoa in the dust, hurling back the thunders 
launched against them from the Vatican, and avenging upon the 
Papacy the thrice-attempted murder of the saintly Paolo Sarpi — 
when and where have men ever witnessed the parallel ? Then 
think of these fugitives and fishermen launching a flotilla of three 
thousand sail, carrying seventeen thousand seamen ; equipping a 
navy of three hundred war-ships, with two hundred galleys, 
manned with nineteen thousand marines ; with four fleets annu- 
ally uniting Tunis, Tangiers, Trebizond and Alexandria with the 
great capitals of Western Europe ; when war-vessels are wanted 
in the Lago di Garda, transporting them overland from the Adige 
by means of two thousand oxen ; furnishing employment in their 
dockyards for sixteen thousand carpenters, with an equal number 
of other artisans ; coining in their mint every year one million 
ducats of gold, two hundred thousand pieces of silver, and eighty 
thousand soldi ; paying fifty thousand ducats annually for the 
balms and spices of. the Orient, and a hundred thousand for 
the silks and wools of the Occident ; sending to Florence seventy 
thousand for violins and jewelry, and as much more for hardware 
and cutlery, dry goods and groceries ; exporting products *to the 
value of ten millions, which afforded a revenue of four millions ; 
building houses estimated by Sanuto at seven millions, which 
yielded a rental of five hundred thousand ; establishing manufac- 
tories of all sorts at home, and in their remotest provinces ; 
founding a new school of painting, creating a new style of archi- 
tecture, inventing a new form of popular government, transform- 
ing their island capital into a jewel of art, and diffusing by their 
printing-presses the literature of the Renaissance, while their 
army and navy are successfully repelling invasions, suppressing 
rebellions, and adding territory to their dominion. 

Such were the original Venetians, and such the Venice of the 
fifteenth century — foremost among the capitals of Christendom, 
the bank and the treasury of Europe, the storehouse of the 
civilized world. Her merchants were princes, her keels furrowed 
every sea, the wealth of all nations flowed into her coffers, and 
whatever she touched was turned to gold. To her looms came 
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the flax of Lombardy, the silk of Tuscany, and the wool of Spain 
and England. Foreign princes envied her the secret of her glass- 
works, while royal matrons and maidens decked their locks before 
her mirrors, and arrayed their persons with her splendid fabrics. 
The Nile, the Levant, the shores of the Baltic, heard the hum of 
her machinery ; and through her canals and custom-houses, the 
spoils of the East flowed into the treasuries of the West. An 
atmosphere as of enchantment invested her magnificence, and 
visitors from other lands gazed in astonishment at the splendors 
and luxuries that everywhere dazzled the vision. Like the Ara- 
bian in the Oriental tale, they could see nothing but precious 
metals and glittering gems, apparently amassed by the toils of 
genii, and not to be touched by profane barbarian hands. Richly 
decked gondolas glided over the gleaming waters, whose oarsmen 
made the air musical with merry songs, and whose occupants 
flaunted in many-colored silks and velvets bedight with gold and 
diamonds of the Orient. The habitations were palaces of white 
Istrian marble, variegated with porphyry and serpentine, covered 
with ingenious sculpture, lined with fresco and arabesque, paved 
with incomparable mosaic, and filled with the noblest works of 
art. The churches and public buildings displayed a like mag- 
nificence, and the blending of Gothic and Byzantine architec- 
ture gave them a peculiar air of quaint and marvellous beauty. 
" Venice," says a recent writer, ** has never seemed a European 
city, but has always worn a strange Oriental aspect, though the 
quick, subtile life of the West has ever throbbed vigorously 
beneath her fantastic foreign mask." Five times has she been 
swept by the plague, which in 1348 bore away three-fifths of her 
entire population, in 1382 diminished it by nineteen thousand, in 
1405 by forty thousand, in 1575 by fifty-one thousand, and in 163 1 
by forty-six thousand, while six hundred thousand perished in the 
province. Yet through all these, and a thousand other misfor- 
tunes, the republic maintained a healthy pulse, and from the great 
heart to the remotest extremities went forth the never-failing vital 
stream. 

" For many an age in the mid sea she dwelt, 
From her retreat calmly contemplating 
The changes of the earth, herself unchanged." 
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Sheltered on the north by the Alps, and open to the soft 
warm winds of the south and the genial breezes from the bosom 
of the Adriatic, Venice enjoys an equable climate which is singu- 
larly mild and pleasant ; and to her insular situation Longfellow 
ascribes the beauty of her dialect, which is much more flexible 
and melodious than the Tuscan, the Roman, or the Neapolitan. 
Michelet has nobly vindicated her government against the ani- 
madversions of Western prejudice, pronouncing it the best of its 
age, and praising its promptitude and efficiency ; as Comines, 
Boethius, Macchiavelli, and other great thinkers, had done before. 
There were dungeons, it is true ; and the rack, the sword, and 
the garrote; were in frequent requisition to execute the decrees 
of the terrible Ten ; but beneath these fearful shadows lay the 
strength and the safety of the republic, while the Pozzi and 
the Piombi were no worse than the Bastille of Paris, and fewer 
victims passed the Bridge of Sighs than entered the Tower of 
Lx)ndon. If the protracted tortures of poor Giacopo FoscaiH in 
the presence of the doge his father was an instance of its 
cruelty, the sudden fate of the princely traitor Marino Faliero 
was a remarkable display of its prompt energy and impartial 
justice. Here, however, are a few well-authenticated historic 
facts, which in any other city would seem incredible, to serve as 
an offset to the argument of the eloquent Frenchman : — 

" At the period when the state was engaged in a war with the Archduke 
Ferdinand, and regarded with a most jealous eye the inclination which Spain 
had manifested to assist the prince in his operations, a singular scene occurred 
at Venice, for which neither contemporary nor subsequent writers were able to 
account. One day, about the middle of the month of May, in the year 161 8, a 
great number of persons, totally unknown in the city, were publicly executed in 
the Place of St. Mark; numbers more were brought to the scaffold the day 
after, and no one was able to say either whence they came, or for what crime 
they were punished. At length rumors were afloat that a frightful conspiracy 
had teen formed, in which measures were taken for exterminating the nobility, 
burning Venice to the ground, and overthrowing the republic. Hundreds of 
the traitors, it was said, were confined in the dungeons of the Council of Ten. 
Besides those who had suffered in the Place of St. Mark, several were sup- 
posed to have been executed during the night, while bodies seen floating about 
on the canals and near the shores rendered it certain that numbers had been 
drowned, or otherwise put to death and cast into the water. All Venice was 
filled with terror at the idea of the perils which had been so narrowly escaped ; 
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and citizens of every rank were occupied with investigating the circumstances 
which might lead to the discovery of the truth ; but the Council of Ten pre- 
served a mysterious silence. It resisted every inquiry which the painful 
curiosity of the public prompted, and the people were suffered to decide as 
they might on the real origin of this strange affair. Thus left free to conjec- 
ture, the populace was not long in determining on whom to fix their suspicions, 
and the Spanish ambassador was obliged to save himself from their fury by a 
precipitate flight His escape served to confirm them in this opinion of his 
guilt, and whether the idea was false or true, the council still left them without 
any clew to resolve the mystery. To increase, however, both their wonder and 
their doubt, another Spanish ambassador was allowed to settle in Venice — the 
whole affair remained unexplained, and no public documents appeared to record 
its occurrence ; but when the agitation caused by the circumstance had nearly 
subsided, and about five months after it happened, the senate gave orders for a 
public thanksgiving to Providence for having saved the republic from destruc- 
tion." ' 

Giovanni Mocenigo, a young man of an illustrious family which 
had given four doges to the republic, recklessly fired a shot one 
evening in the theatre, wounding the two brothers Nicolo and 
Sebastiano Foscarini. He instantly fled and escaped. The Fos- 
carini recovered, and forgave the fugitive. But the Council of 
Ten published a bando, deposing him from his rank, banishing 
him from the realm, confiscating all his possessions, nullifying 
all his business transactions, forbidding all intercourse or corre- 
spondence with him, allowing no man to speak or write a word in 
his behalf under penalty of two thousand ducats, ordering any 
community he might enter within Venetian territory to give him 
up instantly on pain of having its public functionaries sent for 
ten years to the galleys; and his punishment was never to be 
adjourned, diminished, modified, or suspended, even at the inter- 
cession of foreign princes. What Christian government, in any 
parallel case, ever issued an edict of equal severity } 

With respect to strangers, the state inquisitors had various 
methods of procedure, according to their rank. If the suspected 
was a man of mark, he was informed that the air of Venice was 
unhealthy for him. If he disregarded this admonition, he was 
openly invited to leave the territory of the republic within forty- 
eight hours. If he showed himself in no haste to obey the man- 
date, he was hurried away to the frontier under a strong escort of 

' Thomis Roscos. 
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sbirri armed to the teeth. If the suspicion seemed well-grounded 
and implicated him in grave offences, he was pointed out to the 
cordon of the sbirri, who secretly put him out of the way. 
Deeming an execution quite justified by considerations of public 
policy, the inquisitors sometimes invested their murderous acts 
with an air of ostentatious peculiarity. A Genoese painter, exer- 
cising his art on the interior of a church, quarrels with two 
Frenchmen, who inveigh bitterly against the government. The 
conversation is overheard and reported. The next day the artist 
is summoned before the inquisitors, who ask him whether he 
could recognize the men with whom he held a controversy the 
previous evening. Trembling in every limb, the poor Genoese 
replies that, for himself, he had spoken only in praise of the 
republic. A curtain is now drawn aside, and he beholds the 
two Frenchmen suspended by the neck from the ceiling ; after 
which he is dismissed from the awful presence with the admoni- 
tion, that the government needs no man's apology.' 

The Prince de Craon, sojourning for a season in the city, has 
been robbed. Openly and energetically he complains everywhere 
of his loss. After a few days he leaves Venice, embarking in a 
gondola for the mainland. About midway of the Laguna, a signal 
arrests his progress. " What means that } " inquires he of his 
gondolier. "Nothing good," replies the latter, as he drops his 
oar. The next moment a boat displaying a red flag, and full of 
armed policemen, is at their side. " Your Excellence will please 
pass into our boat," cries the chief. With no small trepidation, 
but without a word of remonstrance or inquiry, the order is in- 
stantly obeyed. Then follows a rapid colloquy: — 

'* You were robbed last Friday } " 

" I was." 

" Of what amount .^ " 

"Five hundred ducats." 

** In what contained } " 

"A green purse." 

" Whom do you suspect } " 

" One of my late domestics." 

" Was he a Venetian } " 

' The Queen of the Adriatic, p. 26a 
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"He was." 

" Would you know him again ? " . 

" Undoubtedly I should." 

The officer now uncovers a corpse lying in the bottom of 
the boat and holding a green purse in its hand, and exclaims — 
** There is your robber, and there is your money. Go, your High- 
ness ! and never again set foot in a city whose institutions you 
have so ill appreciated ! " » 

At the end of the year 1569, when the Ottoman power invaded 
the republic, occurred one of the most shocking atrocities that 
ever disgraced the annals of war. As told by an author already 
quoted, the story is this : — 

"The storm at length broke forth, and the Venetians found themselves 
opposed to the whole strength of the Moslem, whose forces were seen covering 
the neighboring shores of the gulf. The siege of Famagouste immediately 
followed, and the noblest spirit of the republic was manifested in the defence. 
After a desperate conflict, Bragadino, the chief of the garrison, having neither 
the means of subsisting his people, nor of supporting any further attacks, 
accepted the capitulation offered by Mustapha, the Ottoman leader. A few 
days were spent in settling the preliminaries ; and the Moslem, expressing his 
high admiration of the Venetian captains, invited them to his tent. Bragadino 
accordingly, and several of his officers, proceeded one evening to the intrench- 
ment ; the former on horseback, clad in the scarlet robes of a Venetian magi- 
strate, and shaded by a parasol of the same color. The pasha received them 
with great courtesy, but demanded hostages to secure the fulfilment of the 
capitulation. The chief haughtily replied, that the honor of Venice might be 
well trusted in ; on which Mustapha, in a burst of fury, instantly ordered sev- 
eral of the officers to be strangled, only sparing Bragadino for greater cruelties. 
After the unfortunate captain had been forced to see the execution of his friends, 
his ears were cut off, and he was led through the town as a malefactor. He 
was then placed on a scaffold, fastened to a stake, and flayed alive, the infamous 
Mustapha enjoying the spectacle from a balcony, and afterwards causing the 
skin of the brave Venetian to be stuffed and paraded about the streets with all 
the insignia of the magistracy." » 

Numerous facts might be cited to show the fierce and turbu- 
lent spirit of this remarkable people, so prudent, sagacious, orderly 
and successful in every thing relating to commerce and material 
wealth. Take the following instance in the latter part of the 
tenth century : — 

' The Queen of the Adriatic, p. 26a * Koscoe. 
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'* Candiano the Fourth was the son of the third doge of that name, and his 
youth was disgraced by the most atrocious profligacy and violence. To the 
admonitions of his father he opposed the menaces and the swords of a des- 
perate band of freebooting companions ; and so intolerable at length became 
his conduct, that the people rose, and having seized him were about to inflict 
the summary punishment of death. From this danger, however, he was 
delivered by the entreaties of his father, and was sent into banishment ; but 
even in his exile he continued to threaten his friends and countrymen with 
destruction. Providing himself with a vessel, he attacked every Venetian ship 
which came in his way, and his career as a pirate only ceased when his father 
died of a broken heart, occasioned by shame at the deeds of his son. But this 
pirate, this madman, this exile, who they had sworn should never return, was 
the candidate who, in the election for doge, was called by their sufiErages to the 
throne. Three hundred barks were sent to Ravenna to bring him home, and 
his return to Venice was a triumph. A very short period, however, had passed 
before the new prince manifested all his former dispositions ; and while he 
made advantageous treaties, and increased the commercial relations and im- 
portance of Venice, his conduct was marked by a rude, barbaric fierceness. 
He repudiated his wife, and forced both her and his son to embrace a monastic 
life. He then married the granddaughter of the king of Lombardy, introduced 
a guard into his palace, which no previpus doge had done, and prepared to wage 
war with states which the citizens regarded as their frienc^s and allies. No 
remedy appears to have been thought of by the Venetians but that of opposing 
violence to tyranny. Rising in a mass, they proceeded towards the palace, but 
finding it too strongly defended for their force, they set fire to the buildings 
which surrounded it. Three hundred houses, it is said, together with the 
church of St. Mark, and other public buildings, were soon in flames. Thus 
enveloped in the midst of a burning city, the palace could not long escape; 
and the populace waited at every little avenue which the conflagration offered, 
to seize their prey. At length the palace was in flames, and the doge was seen 
hurrying from one side to the other with an infant son in his arms, vainly seek- 
ing an unguarded opening. No other chance was left him but that of moving 
the people to pity. As the flames, therefore, pressed fast upon him, he threw 
himself, with his child, at the feet of the foremost, and both were instantly torn 
limb from limb by the unrelenting multitude.*' » 

Venice grew vain and vicious. Wealth and luxury corrupted 
her people ; ambition and covetousness perverted her rulers. Her 
doges became unscrupulous tyrants, and her Council of Ten 
degenerated into a frightful despotism. Pope Julius hated her 
and made war upon her, because she had steadfastly denied the 
right of the Roman pontiff to interfere with civil affairs without 

* Koscoe. 
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the states of the Church. Paul V., an avaricious and choleric old 
man, whose sermons were malisons, whose benedictions were 
cannonades, whose evangel was the supremacy of the papacy, 
who did and dared every thing for the aggrandizement of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, placed her under the bitter ban of excom- 
munication, and persecuted her with all his apostolic thunders. 
Meanwhile, a new continent had been discovered by Columbus, 
the Cape of Good Hope had been doubled by Vasco di Gama, and 
the commerce of the world was thus diverted into other channels. 
Venice sank as the western nations rose, and their swarming fleets 
deprived her of the sovereignty of the seas. One by one, she lost 
her fairest colonies ; and with her ancient prestige, expired her 
ambition and her energy. The Treaty of Cambray, in 1508, 
united the chief powers of Europe against her, the Vatican ful- 
minated the terrible sentence of her excommunication, and a 
fierce war of eight years continuance exhausted all her forces. 
Napoleon the Great took her, and handed her over to Austria ; 
who held her with an iron grasp till 1866, when she allied herself 
with the new kingdom of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel entered with 
streaming banners. The pomp of her glory is gone forever ; her 
triumphal music has sunk to a melancholy wail, and the poor old 
queen of the Adriatic sits sobbing in tattered lunacy among the 
world's imperial tombs. 

But where are our gondolier and our cicerone } Let us away to 
the Piazza di San Marco. This great square, I must confess with 
Grace Greenwood, is, "of all I have ever seen, the one supreme 
in architectural beauty and magnificence." The arcades which 
enclose it, full of gay shops and handsome trattorias^ glittering at 
night like a fairy bazaar — the fine old mansions, the gorgeous 
cathedral, the campanile, the clock-tower, and the grand-ducal 
palace — form an assemblage of splendid and imposing objects, to 
which, within the same compass, there is nothing equal on earth. 
While we stand here looking around us with sweetly bewildering 
joy, the great bell strikes the hour, and the pigeons of St. Mark's 
— those beautiful creatures known wherever Venice is named — 
come in a cloud to their dinner, which they have received in the 
same place at the same hour for nearly a thousand years — first at 
the expense of the government, and afterward by the bequest of a 
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benevolent lady just departing for paradise. It was an ancient 
custom of the sacristans of the basilica, after service on Palm- 
Sunday, to release some birds with their wings clipped, which the 
crowd scrambled for in the Piazza ; and those that escaped took 
refuge in the roofs, and domes, and towers, and pinnacles ; and, 
from their connection with the church, acquired a sacredness 
which insured their protection ; and there they are to-day, many 
thousands of them, as much at home as any of the inhabitants of 
Venice. In this glorious piazza — nearly six hundred feet long, 
and little less than three hundred feet wide — what festivals, 
tournaments, gay processions, and gorgeous pagents, have been 
witnessed ! In former times the newly-elected doge made its 
circuit in triumphal order ; and again, after his death, in solemn 
pomp, at the head of his funereal train — 

" Now in a chair of state, now on his bier ; 
They were his first appearance, and his last." 

At the south-east corner of the piazza, and at right angles 
with it, lies the piazzetta, extending to the quay on the Grand 
Canal, where stand the two famous granite columns. One of these 
pillars bears a statue of St. Theodore — the ancient patron of the 
city — standing upon the back of a crocodile, with a sword in his 
left hand and a shield in his right, to signify the disposition of the 
republic more to defend itself than to attack others. The other 
supports a winged lion, emblem of St. Mark, with an open book in 
one of his paws, formerly inscribed with the words — "Peace on 
earth, good^will toward men;" for which the French conqueror 
substituted his own evangel — " Droits de rhonime et du citoyen ; " 
whereupon, it is said, a gondolier remarked, that St. Mark as well 
as the rest of the world had turned over a new leaf. These 
columns were brought from Palestine ; but after their arrival they 
lay a long time upon the ground, and no one was willing to under- 
take the difficult task of their erection. At length, however, 
under the Doge Sebastiano Ziani, one Nicolo Barratiero, a noted 
Lombardian gambler, accomplished the work ; and claimed as his 
reward the privilege of playing games of chance, elsewhere pro- 
hibited, between the pillars. The demand was granted ; but, to 
neutralize the privilege, the Grand Council ordered that all public 
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executions should be performed on the same spot ; and thence- 
forth, even to cross it was deemed ominous of evil : and to this 
day, the Venetians mention the place with horror, and avoid it 
with superstitious dread. Here landed by mistake, in a dense 
fog, the Doge Marino Faliero, when he came to the grand-ducal 
throne ; and his head afterward fell off on the great stairway 
within the palace. Here perished Francesco Carmagnolo, one of 
the most successful of the Venetian generals in the fifteenth 
century ; on a mere suspicion recalled from the army under the 
pretence of asking his counsel in affairs of state, invited to a 
banquet in the grand-ducal palace, received by the Signoria with 
courteous appreciation of his services, seized and imprisoned by 
order of the doge and his council, and beheaded here in scarlet 
robes with a gag in his mouth. 

Of the Torre del Orologia, with its resplendent clock-dial of 
gold and azure, and its two bronze Saracens that strike the hours 
upon the great bell — of the three tall standards, from which 
formerly floated the three gonfalons of silk and gold, symbolizing 
the three principal territories of the Republic — of the gorgeous 
Logetta of Sansovino at the base of the gigantic campanile, blos- 
soming with all that is rich and imaginative of living and elegant 
art — of the Corinthian colonnades, the statues of bronze and 
marble, the infinitely varied classic forms, and all the interesting 
objects claiming attention in this incomparable square, which 
Napoleon pronounced " worthy of an Italian sky for its canopy " 
— how can I speak in the presence of the marvellous basilica ? 
As Taine remarks, " The San Marco differs as much from the 
Santa Sophia, as the Santa Sophia does from York Minster." 
The plan of the building is that of a Greek cross, and no other 
church in the world is endowed with such a wealth and variety of 
polychromatic marbles ; yet, such is the beauty of the material 
and the exquisite character of the work, that notwithstanding 
the massive solidity of the structure, it seems a fairy production, 
which one almost expects to see rise and float off among the 
clouds ! In the vestibule are two very fine columns, said to have 
adorned Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem ; and two others near 
them, brought from the splendid fane of Minerva in Athens. 
Within and without are more than five hundred pillars, of verde 
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aniicot porphyry, serpentine, alabaster, and almost every known 
variety, differing in style as well as in size, and shocking a strict 
classical taste by the incongruity of their grouping. One com- 
petent critic indeed thinks " they seem eminently appropriate in 
their present positions," and speaks in poetic raptures of their 
" picturesque effect ; " but Bonomi, failing to see how pillars 
supporting nothing can be well placed, holds this colloquy with 
some of them : — 

" Car^ colonne, che fatti qud ? " 
" Non sapiamo, in verita ! " 

which in a free translation may be read : — 

" Dear little columns, what do you there ? " 

** Indeed, we don't know, sir ! indeed, we don't care ! " 

Ruskin, who has entered more deeply into the spirit of Vene- 
tian architecture than any other writer, in describing St. Mark's, 
expresses unlimited admiration of its "sculpture, fantastic and 
involved, of palm-leaves and lilies, grapes and pomegranates, with 
birds clinging and fluttering among the branches, all twisted 
together into an endless network of buds and blossoms ; and in 
the midst of it the solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and robed 
to the feet, and leaning to each other across the gates ; their 
figures indistinct among the gleamings of the golden ground 
beside them, interrupted and dim, like the morning light as it 
faded back among the branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And around the walls of the porches 
are set pillars of variegated stones — jasper, and porphyry, and 
deep green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles 
that half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, 
their bluest veins to kiss ; the shadow, as it steals back from 
them, revealing line after line of their undulations, as the receding 
tide leaves the waved sand ; their capitals rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus 
and vine, and mystical scenes all beginning and ending in the 
cross ; and above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous 
change of language and of life — angels, and signs of heaven, and 
labors of men, each in its appointed season upon the earth ; 
and over these another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with 
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white arches edged with scarlet flowers — a confusion of delight, 
amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in 
their breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's lion elevated 
on a blue field covered with stars ; until at last, as if in ecstasy, 
the crests of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss 
themselves far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculp- 
tured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost- 
bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with 
gold and amethyst ! '* ' 

We enter, and wander over floors of rich mosaic, beneath 
arches that glitter with gems and precious metals, among col- 
umns, and statues, and bas-reliefs, and monumental inscriptions, 
and relics of departed sanctity. Walls, pavements, and vaulted 
ceilings, everywhere suggest incalculable wealth and inexhaustible 
genius. The treasury contains the richest collection of Byzan- 
tine jewelry in existence, with the glorious candelabra of Benve- 
nuto Cellini, the golden rose presented by Pope Gregory to the 
dogaressa, and the diamond and sapphire cross given by the 
Austrian emperor to the Patriarch of Venice. The time would 
fail me to tell of the triple ascent of the elevated choir ; the four 
columns of the high altar, wreathed with bands of sculpture and 
covered with Latin inscriptions ; the fourteen great statues stand- 
ing in a line upon the summit of the richly sculptured rood-screen ; 
the bronze door of the sacristy, with its wondrous bas-reliefs, which 
occupied the art and the industry of Sansovino twenty-two years ; 
and the thousand other decorations of a building everywhere 
aglow with glittering marbles and mosaics, and rich beyond all 
human description in the rarest works of genius. 

And who knows not that here repose the remains of the 
Evangelist to whose honor the Duomo is dedicated ^ Near the 
beginning of the ninth century, the caliph of Egypt undertook to 
build himself a new palace at Alexandria, and decorate it with the 
spoils of the Christian churches. This fact came to the knowl- 
edge of the Venetians, who, fearing what might happen to the 
tomb of St. Mark, took measures to secure its precious contents 
from desecration. Two of their merchants, then trading in the 
Egyptian port with ten galleys, bribed the chief priest, deposited 

' Stones of Venice. 
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another body in the Evangelist's sepulchre, and shouted — " Pork! 
Pork ! " to keep all Mussulmans at a distance as they bore the 
sacred relics in a basket to their vessels. In Venice, they were 
received with solemn processions, Te Deums, banquetings, and 
every possible expression of popular joy, and enclosed in a casket 
of bronze, and deposited in the crypt of the new cathedral. When 
the building was burned, a hundred and forty-seven years after- 
ward, the precious treasure must have perished in the confla- 
gration; but the revenues of the Church depended too much 
upon the honors paid to it by the faithful to allow the confession 
of the loss, and the remains were miraculously found again, as 
related by Cornaro. The Doge proclaimed a general fast and 
solemn procession for the twenty-fifth day of June, 1094; and 
while the priests were devoutly chanting litanies amidst the ruins 
of their holy place, a marble pillar still standing began to 
tremble, and soon fell down, exposing to view the brazen chest 
in which the saint was sleeping, to the inexpressible joy of all 
present — doubtless one of the shrewdest and most successful 
impostures ever achieved by consecrated rascality ! 

Adjoining the Duomo, and fronting on the piazzetta, stands 
the other great gem of Venice, and the more brilliant and beauti- 
ful of the two — the Palace of the Doges — " the centre," says Mr. 
Fergusson, "of the most remarkable architectural group that 
adorns any city of Europe or of the world *' — "a piece of rich and 
fantastic color," says Mr. Ruskin, "as fair a dream as ever filled 
the imagination." "The front," as Taine so beautifully tells us, 
"is composed of two rows of arcades, one above the other — the 
lower a colonnade, the upper a gallery ; above this, a lofty wall 
of red and white marble, pierced by five large windows, and cov- 
ered with luxuriant colored ornamentation ; and this again sur- 
mounted with a cornice of open pyramids, pinnacles, spiracles, 
and festoons, intersecting the blue sky with its border, forming a 
marble vegetation, bristling and blooming above the vermilion 
and pearly tints of the facade, like the great Asiatic cactus, that 
mingles its leafy poniards and purple petals." 

By the Porta de la Carta we enter the grand court — a noble 
quadrangle, in the centre of which are two bronze fountains, and 
beyond them the Giants' Stairway, built of exquisite marble deli- 
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cately carved and richly inlaid, and adorned with colossal statues 
of Mars and Neptune by Sansovino. We ascend, turn to the 
left, pass along the gallery till we come to the Scala d'Oro, or 
Golden Stairs, beautified with an embossed ceiling and enriched 
with bas-reliefs and arabesques, which one might almost imagine 
to belong to some fairy palace in an enchanted island. This also 
we mount, and through an ante-chamber at the top pass into the 
saloon of the grand council, now the library of St. Mark, contain- 
ing a hundred and twenty thousand printed volumes and ten 
thousand manuscripts. The room is a hundred and seventy-five 
feet in length, eighty-five feet in width, and fifty-two in height ; 
and walls and ceiling are completely covered with the finest 
productions of Titian, Bellini, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, and 
other great artists. The lofty frieze displays the portraits of 
seventy-two doges ; and the blank for that of the traitor Marino 
Faliero, covered with a black veil. The series is continued and 
completed in the next room — the Hall of Scrutiny; which con- 
tains also many grand paintings, chiefly of an historical charac- 
ter. The Hall of the Council of Ten, the Hall of the Three 
Inquisitors, the Hall of the College, the Hall of the Senate, the 
Doge's Chapel, and many other apartments, contain acres of 
glowing canvas and forests of lifelike statuary. ** All the genius 
of the city at its brightest period,'* says M. Taine, ** assembled 
here to glorify the republic in the erection of a memorial of its 
victories and an apotheosis of its grandeur." The Paradiso of 
Tintoretto, seventy-seven feet long and twenty-three feet wide, 
contains more than six hundred figures ; and the Triumph of 
Venus, by Paolo Veronese, has crazed the art-loving world with 
its rich and vivid beauty. But to describe a few pictures as 
specimens of what is to be seen here, would be like plucking off 
a twig or two to give you an idea of the majestic magnolia grandi- 
flora of our Southern forests. 

Now for the Campanile. At the south-east angle of the 
piazza it stands, fronting alike the palace and the church, and 
belonging equally to both. Not at all comparable in beauty to 
the Florentine Campanile, it is both larger and loftier ; being 
forty-five feet in diameter at the base, and three hundred and 
twenty-three feet in altitude. The ascent is not by stairs, but by 
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a broad inclined way within, which the first Napoleon mounted 
in the saddle, and before his day such a ride was no uncommon 
feat. At the top of the tower, in a large open belfry, whose 
arches support the pyramid above, we find a watchman stationed, 
whose business it is to strike the great bell when he sees a fire 
in the city, and to notify the people by signals of all marine 
arrivals andliepartures. From this advantageous eminence, what 
a prospect ! what a panorama ! Beneath and around us are the 
piazza, with its colonnades ; the piazzetta, with its granite pillars ; 
the Logetta, with its noble array of marbles ; the Palazzo Impe- 
riale, with its beautiful garden of evergreens ; the roof and facade 
of the Duomo, with its majestic domes and finials ; the grand old 
Palace of the Doges, with its dark associations of tyranny and 
murder ; the Torre del Orologia, with its faithful bronze Moors, 
ready with their lifted sledges to give warning of the lapse of 
time; the imposing architecture of the Zecca and the Libraria 
Vecchia, combining a highly decorated Doric style with the more 
light and graceful Ionic and the pretty Italian rustic, and more 
than any other building of his designing fraught with the pecu- 
liar strength and richness of Sansovino*s genius ; the intorted 
Scala Antica of the Palazzo Minelli — one of the most remarkable 
structures to be found in Italy — a pillared and arcaded tower 
outside of one of the front angles of the palace, forming a very 
picturesque spiral stairway which communicates with the several 
stories of the interior ; the broad Canalazzo, running like an S 
through the city, spanned by the sculptured marble bridge of the 
Rialto, and intersected by a hundred and forty-six smaller water- 
ways called canaletti, having more than three hundred bridges, 
and covered with gulls and gondolas ; long lines of lofty palaces, 
separated one from another by square patches of green shrub- 
bery, with stately trees here and there rising over their balus- 
trades, with towers and domes rosy as peach-blossoms or brilliant 
as cups and candelabra of agate and porphyry, all environed with 
groves of living verdure and gardens of perennial bloom ; the 
great molos throwing their mighty arms around the harbor — a 
solid interdiction to the encroaching sea, with white light-houses 
standing like sentinel angels at the entrance, and the ships 
within sitting calmly upon their inverted shadows, while the 
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surface of sea-green crystal around them palpitates here and. there 
to the touch of the breeze with scintillations as of sapphire ; to 
the west, the railway, like a mighty cable thrown across the 
Laguna, mooring the island city to the mainland ; to the east, 
the Lido — a serrated ridge of shining sand, along which poor 
Byron used to wander, and where he hoped to be buried ; to the 
south, as far as the eye can reach, a succession of green islands, 
seated amidst the gleaming waters, walled in by a horizon of 
fleecy clouds like a bank of pearl ; and to the north, the divine 
masonry of the Rhetian, Friulian and Tyrolean Alps, lifting their 
snowy summits to the sky — all glowing of gold and chrysolite. 
Oh, it is an Eden worth travelling half the world's circumference 
to see ! 

Formerly Venice had more churches than any other Italian 
city ; but many of them were demolished by the French, and 
many others despoiled and converted to secular uses. Of the 
grandeur and magnificence of some of these sacred edifices, no 
one who has never seen them can form any proximate idea. 
What must have been the aflfluence and the opulence of a people 
who could rear such stately structures, and cover their walls with 
such costly decorations, and fill every part of them with such 
treasures of art and beauty ! They are vast museums of painting, 
sculpture, tapestry, mosaic-work, rich candelabra, glorious sepul- 
chres and mural monuments. The Frari contains the splendid 
tombs of Titian and Canova, with many others of artists, princes, 
doges, and saints ; and the old convent adjoining preserves the 
ancient archives of the city, filling ninety-five rooms, and com- 
prising fourteen million documents. The San Zanipolo — the 
Venetian Westminster Abbey — is filled with the sepulchral 
monuments of wealth, power, genius, and canonized sanctity ; 
and among its paintings are Raphael's Transfiguration, Domeni- 
chino's St. Jerome, and a fine copy of Titian's Peter Martyr, of 
which the original is pronounced by Mrs. Jameson "one of the 
most magical pictures on earth" — its terrific horrors redeemed 
by its sublimity — so highly esteemed by the Venetians, that 
the senate prohibited the sale of it under penalty of death. The 
luxurious magnificence of the Gesuiti defies all description — 
its fine altar, with twisted columns of verde antico — its walls 
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of white and colored marbles reticulated, and forming flowers 
and branches — the lyres, the vases, the festoons, the clusters 
of foliage, wrought in glittering gold — the St. Lawrence of 
Titian, and the Assumption by Tintoretto, deemed two of the 
noblest pictures in the world. In the Madonna del* Orto — rich 
in design and profuse in sculptured details — is found a fine statue 
of St. Christopher, with many other admirable marbles ; and here 
lie buried Ramusio, and Leopardi, and Tintoretto. The San Sal- 
vatore — a nave with three transepts, each point of intersection 
crowned with a dome — is the magnificent mausoleum of Caterina 
Cornaro, whose mere painted likeness so wrought upon the heart 
of the young and ardent Archbishop of Nicosia, that he gave up 
his ecclesiastical honors to obtain her hand, and afterward shared 
with his charming bride the throne of Cyprus. The Santa Maria 
della Salute is an octagonal structure, with two campaniles, and a 
single massive dome — the latter supported by eight great pillars, 
surrounded by an aisle with eight recessed chapels — its sacristy 
adorned with the works of Titian and Tintoretto, and its high 
altar one of the most splendid in Europe. And there are per- 
haps forty more, all well worth visiting for their noble architec- 
ture, the monuments which they contain, the works of genius 
which they preserve, the historic associations which render them 
so instructive, and the ecclesiastical legends of the middle ages 
which invest them with so rich a romantic interest. 

" They pitched no tent for change or death, 
No home to last man's shadowy day ; 
There, there, the everlasting breath 
Would breathe whole centuries away ! " 

And now to all this we must say farewell. The day is just 
beginning to dawn ; and the stars tremble in the waters of the 
Grand Canal, as we glide over them toward the railway-station ; 
and the light of a solitary gondola darts athwart our prow like a 
meteor across the sky, and suddenly vanishes as if quenched by 
the waves ; and the poverty and faded beauty of the poor old 
queen of the Adriatic, in the dusky gleam of the morning, look 
more hopelessly desolate than ever ; and the tall houses, towers 
and cupolas, rising through the gray vapor, seem like tombs and 
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monuments in a cemetery ; and a few gas-jets, gleaming about 
the bridge of the Rialto, are suggestive of funereal torches clus- 
tering around a bier; and the sobbing and sighing of wavelets 
along the basements of the marble walls, resemble the stifled 
weeping of mourners at the grave. The beautiful vase lies shat- 
tered, but its fragments show its original excellence, and breathe 
the perfume of its contents which can never be recovered ; and 
as we turn to take our last look at what has afforded us so sad 
a pleasure and stirred in our hearts so many tender emotions, 
we feel that we can understand something of the old Italian 

proverb : — 

"Venezia! Venezia! 

Chi non ti vede, non ti prezia ; 

Ma chi t' ha troppo veduto, 

Ti disprezia ! " 

Which, in concluding the chapter, the learned reader, for the 
benefit of the unlearned, will generously allow me to translate: — 

" O Venice ! Venice ! 
Who hath not seen thee, doth not prize thee ; 
But he that hath too often seen thee, 
Doth despise thee ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FAREWELL AND AWAY. 

ALL earthly good is transitory, and generally our brightest 
joys are briefest. Half a year in Rome, our first Italian 
Eden, passed like a pleasant dream. The last day had 
come ; and there was a tear in the eye and a tremor in the tone of 
poor Marguerita, as she placed her little hand in ours, saying — 
" Addio, signori ! Addio a sino paradiso ! " Nor was our own vis- 
ion altogether undimmed, and our own utterance quite firm and 
steady, while we answered as well as we could — " Addio, Mar- 
guerita ! Addio sino a paradiso T* To the grand old obelisk 
.that had said ** Addio T* to Israel at the exodus, we repeated 
the tender salutation as we swept past ; and a boy sitting astride 
one of the marble lions at its base, waved his cap and shouted — 
" Addio, signori I Maria santissima c tutti gli angeli vi accompa- 
gnino ! *' to which, in voce sotto, my young friend pathetically re- 
sponded — " Alas for Rome, when the Madonna and all the angels 
go off with \ht forestieri r' In fifteen minutes more, five sadly 
happy tourists are rushing along up the Tiber, toward Soracte 
and the Umbrian Hills. Never dawned a fairer morning even 
upon Italy. The Campagna, always beautiful, was now a con- 
tinuous mosaic of flowers, and the broad prati along the river 
breathed the richest aroma, and the love-carols of nightingales 
welcomed us on our way, and choirs of skylarks poured Easter an- 
thems from the galleries of heaven, and universal nature seemed 

" Rejoicing in the music and the bloom 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring." 

Yet scarcely with greater regret did Lot's wife look back upon 
Sodom, or Adam's upon Eden, than did some of our company 
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upon what we had left behind us, with no hope of ever beholding 
it again. One by one, roof and dome and tower disappeared in the 
distance ; but the grand cupola of St. Peter's, like Ruth following 
Naomi, seemed still to keep us company ; and when we paused 
more than twenty miles away, I ascended to a hill-top from which 
it was yet visible, held communion with it for a few moments, 
then sighed the final '' Addio^' and as I came down the glorious 
hemisphere like a setting moon sank out of my sight forever. 

As in crossing the conscious meridian of life, we naturally 
turn from the past to the future ; so now we ceased to look back 
at what we had left behind, while a grand object before us grew 
constantly in magnitude and interest. From many a distant 
eminence I had admired Monte Soracte, rising like a pyramid 
of amethyst from the undulating Campagna ; but as we drew 
nearer, its bold outline became more perfectly defined, its base 
was belted with living verdure, above which silvery olive-groves 
shimmered in the sunlight, and these terminated in a Titanic 
wall of gray rock with a huge overhanging cornice, while upon 
its apex more than two thousand feet above the Campagna shone 
like a jewel the Convent of San Silvestro. Many loftier moun- 
tains have I seen, but none more picturesque. Dennis compares 
it to the Rock of Gibraltar ; Ampere likens it to a blue island in 
the i^gean Sea ; Hare speaks of it as a sharp wedge thrust up 
into the sky ; but Byron best describes it as 

" A long-swept wave, 
Heaving from out the plain, about to break, 
Which on the curl hangs pausing;" 

and one who looks upon it might almost expect to see it dissolve 
in sparkling foam, and flow off in undulations through the Cam- 
pagna. On a broad terrace, half way up the southern slope, giv- 
ing the mountain its modern name, sits Sant* Oreste upon the site 
of the ancient Feronia ; while the convent at the summit rests 
upon the firm foundations of the old temple of Apollo ; just below 
which is the cave where Sylvester took refuge from the hand 
of persecution, whither came the first Christian emperor in quest 
of the saintly fugitive, and whence he led him back, seated upon 
his own mule, to the vacant chair of St. Peter. 
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From this glorious eminence, we look down upon Civita Cas- 
tellana, a few miles north, gleaming like a handful of pearls in a 
goblet of emerald. A brief detour and a devoted day are amply 
repaid by a visit to this unique little city. Occupying a table- 
land just large enough for its accommodation, surrounded by a 
precipitous ravine which we cross by a bridge a hundred and 
twenty feet high, no situation could be more picturesque or more 
secure. And here sat enthroned the queenly Falerium Vetus of 
Plutarch and Livy, founded by the Pelasgi soon after the Trojan 
war. In many places along the verge of the cliff, is still seen the 
massive masonry of the original walls ; and the perpendicular 
face of the rock below shows many openings into ancient sepul- 
chres, where the dead, tier above tier, are literally "laid upon the 
shelf.*' When the Romans besieged the city, a Falerian school- 
master, having in charge a large number of the sons of the 
nobility, under pretence of taking them out for an evening walk, 
led them straight to the enemy's camp, no doubt expecting a 
large reward for his perfidy ; but the shameful deed so incensed 
the military tribune Camillus, that he ordered the boys to scourge 
the traitor back into the city, where he was of course appropri- 
ately punished ; and this act of Roman magnanimity made such^ 
an impression upon the people, that they resolved at once to 
throw open their gates to so generous an invader. It was a 
cheap victory ; for, with a citadel that seemed impregnable, and 
ramparts which no enemy could scale, Falerium might effectually 
have resisted a long and vigorous siege. Even to-day there is 
a fortress here deemed one of the strongest in Italy, in which 
for many years lay the desperate Gasparoni and many of his 
formidable band, till Victor Emmanuel set them all at liberty. A 
remarkable building is the old cathedral, resembling no other 
that I ever saw, having in front a beautiful portico of marble 
pillars and rich mosaics. In site and surroundings, no city of 
Italy is more paradisiacal than Civita Castellana ; and when glo- 
rified by the setting sun, Monte Soracte, as seen from its citadel, 
is one of the most magnificent objects that ever blessed the eyes 
of men ; while the sweet villages, glittering along the mountain 
background, seem so many white cameos set in a wall of varie- 
gated marble. 
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Returning to the Borghetto station, we resume our journey, 
and soon find ourselves among the wooded hills of Umbria. 
Through a dark ravine on our right rushes the classic Nar to 
join the Tiber ; and upon a bold escarpment of rock overhanging 
the stream sits Otricoli, like a crazy old queen in rags upon her 
throne — the modern representative of the renowned Ocriculum, 
which was the first of the Umbrian cities that voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the Romans. Here were found, in 1780, the famous 
mosaic floor, and the colossal head of Jupiter, now seen in the 
Vatican, with many other rich remains indicating the original 
magnificence of the place. 

How charming is the scenery ! and every mile we proceed 
reveals new beauties. Terraced vineyards look down upon our 
way, luxuriant wheat-fields frolic with the wanton winds, and 
mingled flowers of many hues carpet the little valleys, while far 
in the background tower the Apennines with their glittering 
domes of snow. 

Our next point is Narni, the ancient Narnia, birthplace of 
the Emperor Nerva, and of the mediseval chieftain Gattamelata. 
Here the Via Flaminia was carried over the Nar by the noble 
Augustan Bridge ; one of the three arches of which, sixty feet 
high, is still entire ; while the great buttresses of the others stand 
erect, but rent, and shattered, and mantled with ivy. The rocky 
glen through which the river rolls is full of wild romantic beauty ; 
and the grand old walls above, enclosing the castle, the convent, 
the cathedral, and other interesting buildings, suggest the impe- 
rial glories that long since passed away. In the second Punic 
war, an army was posted here to oppose the march of the Car- 
thaginian on Rome ; and the antique gateway yet retains the 
scars of old battle-wounds, while everywhere are seen the traces 
of Gothic and Vandal violence. 

Another short stage brings us to Terni, the ancient Inte- 
ramna, founded seven centuries before Christ, and seated at the 
confluence of the Nar and the Velino ; where the historian 
Tacitus was born, and Trebonius Callus perished at the hands 
of his own soldiers. Four miles from the town is the famous 
cataract, formed two hundred and twenty-seven years before the 
birth of our Lord, by Marcus Curius Dentatus ; who, to prevent 
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the destructive inundations of the Velinus, cut the cliff and 
changed the course of the river, thus creating the grandest 
waterfall in Italy. To see it, we ascended the mountain by a 
carriage-way excavated in the face of the precipice, with rock 
enough overhanging our heads to crush the army of Xerxes, 
while the fallen waters fretted and foamed through the deep 
gorge below. Arriving at the top of the cascade, we gazed a while 
in silent wonder, and then broke forth in vague exclamations, 
and found no accumulation of epithets adequate to the scene, 
and wished for the wealth of all languages in one for the utter- 
ance of our delight. Next we went down to the bottom of the 
gulf, and looked up at the descending flood — a river precipi- 
tating itself at a single leap six hundred feet over a wall of rock, 
then spreading out and dividing into many small streams, which 
a little below re-unite for another stupendous plunge, so that the 
entire fall is more than a thousand feet. The upper part seemed 
a great column of glittering alabaster, but the lower portion was 
lost in a cloud of spray ; and when, departing, we turned around 
for a distant farewell view, the whole scene was shrouded in 
a rosy mist, which flung back the westering sunbeams in a glo- 
rious iris, which a pagan fancy might have made a fringe on 
the floating drapery of some Olympian goddess passing over the 
Apennines. In returning to our vettura^ we walked through the 
grounds of the Villa Grazziana, where Queen Caroline, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, once resided, and entertained Sir Walter Scott, 
with other illustrious guests. The avenue of ilex was worthy 
to have shaded such heads, and nothing could be more grateful 
than the fragrance of the orange and lemon blossoms that filled 
the evening air. 

Most visitors, having seen the falls, return well satisfied to 
the town. Enough for one day, indeed, they have seen ; but if 
they would take another day, and ascend the Velino through 
its romantic valley three or four miles above the cataract, they 
would not be likely to regret their time and toil. The pretty 
little lake of Lugo, with the town charmingly seated upon its 
bank, in the very heart of the Apennines, presents a scene worth 
travelling a much greater distance to enjoy. The clear bright 
water, surrounded by the mountains, with churches and convents 
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clinging to their sides and perched upon their summits ; and the 
old castle of Labro crowning a handsome conical hill with its 
massive towers, while its walls run in long lines down the green 
declivity ; all these offer to the eye an assemblage of beautiful 
objects not often surpassed even in this land of beauty. The 
place is remarkable also for an echo, which repeats a whole verse 
of a song after the singer has ceased, with a surprising sweetness 
and distinctness of articulation. 

A few miles farther we found Spoleto, the ancient Spoletium, 
overlooking an extensive tract of the most delightful country in 
the world. The citadel, built by Theodoric during the Gothic 
wars, stands upon the top of a conical hill, commanding the 
little city. The Porta d*Annibale bears witness to the resistance 
which the Carthaginian conqueror here met with in his march 
through Umbria ; proving the fidelity of the people to the Roman 
cause, and their bravery in arresting the enemy's progress in the 
very flush of victory ; and confirming the testimony of Florus 
and Cicero, both of whom applaud the courage and constancy of 
Spoletium. Over a ravine, which separates the city from Monte 
Luco, stands a tier of ten arches two hundred and sixty feet 
high, serving both as a viaduct and an aqueduct. Monte Luco, 
remarkable for its monastery, with its sacred groves and flowery 
walks, is one of the chief Edens of Italy ; and Michael Angelo, 
after a visit to the place, wrote to Vasari that he had scarcely 
brought the half of himself away. The town contains a richly 
decorated cathedral, with eight great rose-windows in its west 
front, and a portico of five arches having a marble avibo at each 
end. This was once an important place, which long maintained 
its independence, but was at length plundered and burned by 
Frederic Barbarossa. Its chronicles relate, that when the Ghi- 
bellines were firing the houses of the Guelphs, a Ghibelline 
woman who had married a Guelph husband, seeing her own 
brother applying the torch to her dwelling, seized her two infant 
sons, fled with them to the top of the tower, and thence implored 
her brother's compassion ; but he promised her mercy only on 
condition of her throwing the children down into the flames, and 
the mother remained there and perished with her boys. 

Our next move brought us into the valley of the Clitumnus, 
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pronounced by Napoleon "the garden of Italy." For nearly 
forty miles the country seemed to be a continuous vineyard, and 
much of the land was covered with a luxuriant growth of wheat 
just ready for the sickle. The noblest creatures of their kind 
are those white and dove-colored cattle, such as of old were 
chosen for pagan sacrifice. The Clitumnus bursts, a full-grown 
river, limpid as May-dew, from the base of the mountain ; and 
on the margin of the stream stands a neat little marble temple, 
probably the identical structure spoken of by Pliny ; who praises 
also the clearness and coolness of the water, and notices the 
numerous vessels passing up and down upon its surface. 

And here is Foligno, with Spello three miles beyond, both 
of them full of Roman antiquities and the renown of Orlando. 
Orlando is the mediaeval Hercules of the Italians ; and they have 
multiplied the legends of his labors, as the Greeks multiplied 
those of the ancient hero ; and Ariosto only embodied and beau- 
tified these different traditions, handed down in tale and song 
from generation to generation through more than six centuries. 
Inserted in a wall near an ancient gate of Spello, is a monu- 
mental inscription celebrating the exploits of this redoubtable 
chieftain. Nothing could exceed the beauty of the valley beyond 
the town — fruit-trees everywhere; fields waving with golden 
grain; \\i^ gHso standing in rows amidst the wheat, like apple- 
trees in an orchard : grape-vines twining around the trunks, inter- 
lacing the branches, and hanging in festoons from tree to tree ; 
the trees cut off at the top and trimmed out in the centre, so that 
when the fruit is ripe they must look like great cups of emerald 
inlaid with amethysts, set in order at an Olympian feast of the 
gods. 

Assisi, the ancient Assisium, birthplace of Propertius and 
Metastasio, where St. Francis lived and died, we could not pass 
without a pause. The Chiesa Nuova occupies the site of the 
house in which the great reformer was born, the Santa Maria 
degli Angeli contains the cell in which he practised the severe 
regimen which he prescribed for his order, the chapel of the 
monastery enshrines his honored dust in an elegant mausoleum, 
and the relics and mementos of the "Seraphic Father" in the 
Convent of Santa Clara constitute quite a museum. Born in the 
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latter part of the twelfth century, he founded his fraternity early 
in the thirteenth. "Rising like a sun,*' says Dante, "he illu- 
mined all things with his rays." Men of distinction and ladies 
of fashion flocked to his standard. Youth and beauty espoused 
his cause. Wealth and genius adopted his principles. Poverty 
and humility became his disciples. The society grew and flour- 
ished \till it was felt as a power in the Church. But, like all 
human institutions, it became corrupt with age. The gross 
immorality of the Franciscans is recognized by Italian writers of 
the sixteenth century as a matter of common notoriety. Mac- 
chiavelli, Castiglione, and many others, accuse them of the worst 
practices and the greatest crimes ; and Dante and Tasso, while 
they laud their leader as a spotless saint, satirize severely the 
vices of his followers. 

Perugia, representing the old Parousia, sits grandly enthroned 
upon her hill ; and the Etruscan gate, with its massive towers of 
uncemented travertine fifty feet high, stands just as it stood 
twenty centuries ago. The city is rich in architecture, having 
many churches, and many monastic and conventual institutions, 
some of which are adorned with fine sculpture and painting. The 
cathedral, a noble Gothic structure, with windows which might 
have been stained in heaven, contains two of the most famous 
pictures in Italy — Perugino's Madonna, and Barroccio's Depo- 
sition from the Cross. The frescos of the Exchange, and the 
heraldic decorations of the municipal mansion, are worthy of a 
week's study and a world's eulogy. The University of Perugia 
formerly ranked next to that of Bologna. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a hundred thousand people are said to have perished here 
of the plague. The present population numbers only eighteen 
thousand. From the site of the ruined citadel, we enjoyed a 
view to which there are not many equals in Etruria — the valleys 
of the Tiber and the Clitumnus expanding in living emerald 
before us, the hills on our right and the mountains on our left 
studded with shining villages, and the snowy masses of the 
Abruzzi gleaming from afar like a vast city with roofs of amethyst 
and domes of opal. 

At the foot of the hill, not far outside the gate, is the Grotta 
dei Volumni — one of the most remarkable Etruscan sepulchres 
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hitherto discovered. By a long stairway we descended to its 
entrance. Leaning against the side of the passage, stood a slab 
of travertine, six feet highj four feet broad, and eight inches 
thick — the original door, for which had been substituted a mod- 
ern one of iron. Lighting a taper, our condottiere led us into 
the palace of the dead, which we found similar in many things 
to the one we had seen at Veii. There was one large room, 
twenty-four feet by twelve in area, and sixteen in height ; opening 
into which were nine smaller chambers, all hewn out of the 
solid rock. The roof was cut into the form of beams and panels, 
with Medusa heads, and other curious devices ; and there were 
pendent lamps of bronze above us, and a swinging mock-genius 
ugly enough for any thing imaginable in **the dreary regions 
of the dead." The cinerary urns, or vases for human ashes, were 
seven — six of travertine, and one of marble. The last, in the 
form of a temple, and of elaborate workmanship, had a Latin 
inscription upon its front, and the same in Etruscan across the 
roof ; which, when the tomb was first opened, furnished the key 
to the ancient language of Etruria. Just as we found them, 
these things were placed here above two thousand years ago ; 
but the more valuable articles — vases of surpassing beauty, mir- 
rors of burnished metal, and jewels such as modern art has not 
succeeded in imitating — were long since removed to the museum 
of the neighboring villa. Near this are many other tombs of like 
construction, and much in the same condition ; with hundreds, 
perchance thousands, which have never yet been opened ; all 
belonging to the necropolis of a powerful city that flourished here 
before Rome was founded. 

Leaving this interesting locality, the strada ferrata soon trav- 
erses the field on which the strategy of Hannibal triumphed over 
the valor of Flaminius twenty-one centuries ago. Five miles 
along the east side of Lake Thrasimenus lies the fatal plain, shut 
in by a crescent of precipitous hills, the extremities of which 
form two bold promontories, with only a narrow pass between 
them and the water. On these hills, covered with forests and 
shrouded with the morning mist, lay the wily Carthaginian with 
his forces, till the consul had led his legions through the north- 
ern gate, when he suddenly closed in upon their rear, at the 
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same time occupied die scratbcm outlet in their front, and thence- 
forth fairly had the game in his own hand. Desperately fought 
the she-wolf in the tra^ but a few hours were sufficient to 
decide the ^e oi the dav, and Flaminius fell with the flower of 
the Roman army. Six hundred brave fellows, who had cut their 
way through a bristling wall of lances at Passignano, were cap- 
tured on the morrow; and the few fugitives that had escaped 
were picked up one by one as the conqueror adx'anced toward the 
capital The Sanguinetta, flowing through the plain, perpetu> 
ates in its name the memory of the slaughter ; from its hill in 
the centre, the Torre d'Annibale looks down triumphant upon the 
scene oi the carnage; and amidst the yellow wheat, bloom 
myriads of blood-red poppies, grown up from the graves of the 
slain. The view bore me back two hundred and seventeen years 
beyond the manger-scene at Bethlehem ; and I saw no more a 
green valley, bounded by a silver lake and a semicircle of wooded 
hills, watered by a pleasant stream and waving with a golden 
harvest; but a vast amphitheatre of helms and shields and 
swords pressing on to battle, while ranks of gleaming lances 
descended from the heights, and squadrons of eager horsemen 
issued from the forest, and elephants with towers of archers 
strode forward in their strength, and Hannibal's one black eye 
flashed like a bal^ul star in their van, and an earthquake rocked 
the reddening ground over which the conflict raged. 

To describe the beauty of the country beyond, no language is 
adequate — the delightful alternation of hill and vale, rock and 
stream, meadow and cornfield, \ineyard and orchard, garden 
and olive-grove, intersected with hedges of evergreen, variegated 
with flowers of every form and hue, adorned with dwellings that 
mi{^t attract a prince or enchant a poet, and bathed in the 
blended gold and purple of an Italian atmosphere. Thus impar- 
adised, we passed Cortona — a cit>% it is said, anterior to Troy ; 
and gliding along the sweet vale of Chiana — once a stagnant 
lake, now the very garden of the gods — we soon reach Arezzo, 
with its fine old Gothic cathedral, the houses of Petrarch and 
Vasari, and the tomb of the famous fighting Bishop of Petra- 
mala; and a little beyond Levane, our eyes are gladdened by 
the golden Amo, and Firenza la btUa sitting upon its banks like 
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a heap of rubies and sapphires enclosed with a framework of 
emeralds and amethysts. 

A month in the fair Tuscan capital (chronicled in Chap. X,), 
and we resume our northward course, and find ourselves at once 
in the heart of the Apennines. Oh for words worthy of the 
scenery ! now bare and rugged as Vesuvius, then softly beautiful 
or wildly luxuriant beyond the pictures of poetry ! Here one 
sees old churches perched upon inaccessible crags, dismantled 




fortresses frowning from lofty precipices, sombre pine-forests 
skirting the base of the mountains and opening into gulfs of 
Tartarean gloom ; and at the next turn come such glimpses 
of paradise — villas peeping out through avenues of ilex, convents 
overlooking tall hedges of laurel and cedar, cyjiresses like great 
obelisks of verdure around gardens of perennial bloom, mulberry- 
Irees clothed with an interminable trailage and festoonery of 
vines, the silvery foliage of oiive-groves contrasting with the 
golden promise of wheat-fields — every thing growing more lovely 
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as we descend the valley of Savina, till at the foot of the moun- 
tains the city of leaning towers and arcaded streets bursts upon 
our view, like a fairy creation rising out of the earth. 

Bologna is the seat of a renowned university, not so flourish- 
ing now as it was some centuries ago. Here we spent three 
days, and saw what others had seen and sufficiently described ; 
then resumed our route, over the plains of Lombardy, across the 
ancient Rubicon, across the Po and the Adige ; paused again at 
Ferrara ; walked its grass-grown streets till we were weary ; vis- 
ited II Prigione di Torquato Tasso ; sat down to rest in the 
narrow cell where the poet pined in reputed madness more than 
seven years ; looked out through the one little window at the 
neglected garden and decaying palace of his persecutors ; perused 
the rough stone walls, which geniuses had converted into a 
poem, and sympathy into an autograph-album ; and, as we 
departed, saw dementate women in the court plucking up the 
weeds from the interstices of the pavement. 

" But time at last brings all things even.** 

One happy day in arcaded Padua — founded, it is said, by 
Trojan Antenor, whose reputed remains were exhumed here 
in the thirteenth century, and are still to be seen for a small 
consideration in the noble Chiesa di San Lorenzo. Here also 
is the San Antonio, a gorgeous Oriental structure, with eight 
cupolas, besides minarets and campanili. And here is the San 
Giustini, remarkable for the unrivalled wood-carvings of its choir 
and reredos, its glorious marble pavements, mosaic pictures, and 
frescoed walls. And still the old university, formerly the first 
in Italy, opens its gates to the tourist — the halls in which the 
illustrious Baldus taught "the written reason" — where the 
beautiful maiden, Helena Lucrezia Cornara Piscopia, Doctor of 
Philosophy, learned in many languages, wearing the Benedictine 
habit, with a veil over her face, lectured on theology, astronomy, 
mathematics, and sang her own songs to her own music. 

Now for another visit to Venezia ; of which, however, the 
reader will not expect another description. Less than an hour 
from Padua, and her queenly daughter is seen rising like a crystal- 
lized exhalation from the bosom of the sea. How shall I describe 
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the beauty of the vision ? It is one of those delicious days, whei 
heaven and earth seem blending in the air, and all nature sym^ 
pathizing with the mellowed hearts of men — "the sunbeams 
soft as primrose — the shadows Dure cobalt, tenderly laid on 
as the bloom on the cheek of a plum." Wonderful, even in 




her decay, is this great city, enthroned amidst the waters 
solemn and strange the majesty of her silence — no trampli 
of horses, nor rumbling of wheels — only the hum of hum 
voices by day. and the sighing of winds and sobbing of waves by 
night. Amazing is the prodigality with which the most spleni 
and costly materials are lavished upon these grand biiildin] 
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columns of porphyry, altars of alabaster, pulpits of pavonaaeetto, 
pavements of elegant mosaic-work, shrines and tombs of snowy 
marble ablaze with gems and gold, walls and ceilings incrusted 
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with agate and jasper and malachite and tapis-tazuli. The paint- 
ings and frescos and sculptures of Venice should be seen in the 
clearest daylight; Venice herself, through the gray mist, or under 
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the tearful clouds, when the winds are wailing her requiem in 
concert with the melancholy moaning of the sea. 

Westward by strada f errata ; passing Vicenza, the native city 
of Palladio ; Verona, with its serrated walls, and slender towers, 
and antique amphitheatre ; Lago di Garda, environed with villas 
and smiling villages, and the Alps in the background crested and 
domed with snow; Brescia, Bergamo, Cocaglio, Treviglio, sitting 
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among the vineyards at the foot of the mountains ; till at last we 
see before us, rising far above the brown roofs of the city, like a 
great iceberg fantastically carved into pinnacles and statues, the 
white marble miracle of Milano. M. Taine, whose paragraphs 
are pictures rich in coloring as Claude Lorraine's sunsets, saw this 
gem of cathedrals, and went into a poetic rhapsody culminating 
in choral hosannas. I will not attempt a description to which 
English were inadequate ; but certainly nothing in Italy is more 
worthy to be the gateway of Eden ! 

This was our second visit to Milan. But for an account of the 
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city, and of St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, and San Carlo Bor- 
romeo ; of Genoa also, and Livorno, and many another interesting 
group of Italian palaces ; of Lago di Como and Lago Maggiore, 
with their glorious Alpine environments, where the ideal pictur- 
esque culminates in the real ; of the sweet vale of Domo d* Ossola, 
which still lies before me in the embrace of the everlasting hills, 
while the chime of its convent-bells lingers in my soul like the 
memory of an angel's song ; of the pass of the Simplon, the 
gorge of the Gondo, and the rush of "the arrowy Rhone** 
between its mountain walls, " the masonry of God ; ** of the mule- 
ride over the Forclaz and the Tete Noir, with their forests 
of stately larches and brilliant rhododendrons ; of the glittering 
aiguilles which pierce the sky with their cold sublimity, while the 
shattered rocks lie scattered below as if this had been the battle- 
ground of all the angry gods of the Iliad; of the glorious iris 
quivering upon the spray of the Cascade de Barbarine four hun- 
dred feet beneath us, as if some deity had wrecked his chariot 
and left one of the wheels in this cleft of the hills ; of the mighty 
avalanche sweeping the mountain side with manifold thunder, as 
if for the purpose of furnishing American eyes and ears with 
something grander than Niagara ; of our wanderings in the 
shadow of Mont Blanc, through the vale of Chamouni, over 
the Brevent, the Fleg^re, the Montan Vert, the Mer de Glace, the 
Glacier de Boisson, and the cerulean waters of Lake Leman ; — 
for an account of all this, and much more, no doubt, the readers 
of the present volume will be willing to wait till the author shall 
write another. 

But "enough is sufficient, and too much is a plenty,** and 
"here will I make an end.** 

Land of beauty, sadly defaced — land of music, wofully dis- 
sonant — land of the fine arts, everywhere full of the foulest — 
"flowers of Eden,*' slimy with "the trail of the serpent" — 
Farewell ! 
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